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ADVE^^TISEMENT 


The revision of these papers was a task to which the 
late Dean of St. Paul’s gave all the work he could 
during the last months of his life. At the time of his 
death, fourteen of the papers had, so far as can be 
judged, received the form in which he wished them to 
be published ; and these, of course, are printed here 
exactly as he left them. One more he had all but 
prepared for publication ; the last four were mainly in 
the condition in which, six years ago, he had them 
privately put into type, for the convenience of his own 
further work upon them, and for the reading of two or 
three intimate friends. Those into whose care his 
work has now come have tried, with the help of his 
pencilled notes, to bring these four papers as nearly as 
they can into the form which they believe he would 
have had them "take. But it has seemed better to 
leave unaltered a sentence here and there to which 
he might have given a more perfect shape, rather 
than to run the risk of swerving from the thought 
which was in his mitjd. 

It is possible that the Dean would have made con- 
siderable changes in the preface which is here printed ; 
for only that which seems the first draft of it has been 
found. But even thus it serves to show his wish and 
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purpose for the work he had in hand ; and it has 
therefor^ been thought best to pubjish it. Leave has 
been obtained to add here some fragments from a 
letter which, three years ago, he wrote to Lord Acton 
about these papers : 

“ If I ever publish them, I must say distinctly what 
I want to dd, which is, not to pretend to write a history 
of the movement, or to account for it or adequately to 
judge it and put it in its due place in relation to the 
religious and philosophical history of the time, but 
simply to preserve a contemporary memorial of what 
sebms to me to have been a true and noble effort which 
passed before my eyes, a short scene of religious 
earnestness and aspiration, with ^11 that was in'iit of 
self-devotion, affectionateness, and high and refined 
and varied character, displayed under circumstances 
which are scarcely intelligible to men of the present 
time ; so enormous have been the changes in what was 
assumed and acted upon, and thought practicable and 
reasonable, ‘fifty years since.’ For thqir time and 
opportunities, the men of the movement, with all their 
imperfect equipment and their mistakes, still seefh to 
me the salt of their generation. ... I wish to leave 
behind me a record that one who lived with them, and 
lived long beyond most of them, believed in the reality 
of their goodness and height of character, and still 
looks back with deepest reverence to those forgotten 
men as the companions to whose teaching and ex- 
ample he owes an infinite debt, and not he only, but 
religious society in England of al| kinds.” 


January 31J/, 1891. 
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The following pages relate to that stage in the Church 
revival of this century which is familiarly kno\yn 
as the Oxford Mov.ement, or, to use its nickname, 
the Tractarian Movement. Various side influences 
and conditions affected it at its beginning and in its 
course ; but the impelling and governing force was, 
throughout the years with which these pages' are 
concerned, at Oxford. It was naturally and justly 
associated with Oxford, from which it received some 
of its most marked characteristics. Oxford men started 
it and guided it. At Oxford were raised its first 
hopes, and Oxford was the scene of its first suc- 
cesses. At Oxford were its deep disappointments, and 
its apparently fatal defeat. And it won and lost, as a 
champion of English theology and religion, a man of 
genius, whose name is among the illustrious names of 
his age, a name which will always be connected with 
modern Oxford, and *is likely to be long remembered 
wherever the English language is studied. 

We are sometimes told that enough has been 
written about the Oxford Movement,, and that the 
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world is rather tired of the subject. A good deal has 
certainly been both said ani^ritten about it, and 
more is probably still to come ; and it is true that 
other interests, more immediate or more attractive, 
have thrown into the background what is severed 
from us by the interval of half a century. Still, that 
movement had a good deal to do with what is going 
on in everyday life among us now ; and feelings both 
of hostility to it, and of sympathy with it, are still 
lively and keen among those to whom religion is a 
serious subject, and even among some who are neutral 
in the questions which it raised, but who find in it a 
study of thought and character. I myself doubt 
whether the interest of it is so exhausted as is some- 
times assumed. If it is, these pages will soon find 
their appropriate resting-place. But I venture to 
present them, because, though a good many judgments 
upon the movement have been put forth, they have 
come mostly from those who have been more or less 
avowedly opposed to it.^ The men of most account 
among those who were attracted by it and represented 
it have, with one illustrious exception, passed away. 
A survivor of the generation which it stirred so deeply 
may not have much that is new to tell about it. He 
may not be able to affect much the judgment which 
will finally be accepted about it. But the fact is not 
unimportant, that a number of able and earnest men, 
men who both intellectually and morally would have 
been counted at the moment as' part of the promise 

It IS hardly necessary to say that these and '^he following words were 
written before Dr, N^Mrman’s death, and the publication of his letters. 
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of the coming time, were fascinated and absorbed by 
it. It turned and governed their lives, liftiilg them 
out of custom and convention to efforts after some- 
thing higher, something worthier of what they were. 
It seemed worth while to . exhibit the course of the 
movement as it looked "to these men — as it seemed 
to them viewed from the inside. My excuse for 
adding to so much that has been already written is, 
that I WEIS familiar with many of the chief actors in 
the movement. And I do not like that the re- 
membrance of friends and associates, men of singfular 
purity of life and purpose, who raised the tone of 
living round them, EMid by their example, if not by 
their ideas, recalled both Oxford and the Church to a 
truer sense of their responsibilities, should, because no 
one would take the trouble to put things on record, 
“pass away like a dream.” 

The following pages were, for the most part, 
written, and put into printed shape, in 1884 and 1885. 
Since they were written, books have appeared, some 
of them important ones, going over most of the same 
ground ; while yet more volumes may be expected. 
We have had ingenious theories of the genesis of the 
movement, and the filiation of its ideas. Attempts 
have been made to alter the proportions of the scene 
and of the several parts played upon it, and to reduce 
the common estimate of the weight and influence of 
some of the most prominent personages. The point 
of view of those who have thus written is not mine, 
and they tell their story (with a full right so to do) hs 
I tell mine. But I do not purpose to •compare and 
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adjust our respective accounts — to attack theirs, or to 
defend 'my own. I have nc^.gone through their 
books to find statements to except to, or to qualify. 
The task would be a tiresome and unprofitable one. 
1 understand their point of view, though I do not 
accept it. I do not doubt their good faith, and I hope 
that they will allow mine. 
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CHAPTER 1 

% 

THE CHURCH IN THE REFORM DAYS 

What is called the Oxford or Tractarian movement 
began, without doubt, in a vigorous effort for the 
imnjpdiate defence of the Church against serious 
dangers, arising frofn the violent and threatening 
temper of the days of the Reform Bill. It was one 
of several and widely differing efforts. Viewed super- 
ficially it had its origin in the accident of an uigjent 
necessity.^ The Church was really at the moment 
imperilled amid the crude revolutionary projects of the 
Reform epoch;* and something bolder and more 
effective than the ordinary apologies for the Church 


^ The suppression of the Insh 
bishoprics. Talmer, Narrative 
pp, 44, lox. Maurice, Ltfe^ i. i8o. 

^ “ The Church, as it now stands, no 
human power can save” (Arnold to 
Tyler, June 1832, Lifcy i. 326). 

Nothing, as it seems to me, can 
save the Church but an union with the 
Dissenters ; now they are leagued with 
the antichnstian party, and no merely 
internal reforms will satisfy them” 
(Arnold to Whately, January 1833, i. 
348). He af^rwar^ thought this ex- 
aggerated {JLife^ i. 336). ** The Church 
has been for one hundied years without 
any government, and in such a stormy 
season it will not go on much longer 
without a rudder” (Whately to 


Copleston, July 1832. Life^ i. 167). 
*^ 1 { such an arrangement of the Ex- 
ecutive Government is completed, it 
will be a difficult, but great and glori- 
ous feat for your Lordship’s ministry 
to preserve the establishment from 
utter overthrow” (Whately to Lord 
Grey, May 1832. Zt/e, 1. 156). It is 
remarkable that Dean Stanley should 
have been satisfied with ascribing to 
the movement an origin miirely 
political,'' and should have seen a 
proof of this thoroughly political 
origin” in Newman’s observing the 
date of Mr. Keble’s sermon ** Natbnal 
Apostasy,” as the birthday of the 
movement, Edin* Eev* A]^ i$8d, 
pp. 309. 310. 
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was the call of the hour. The ofiKdl^ leaders of the 
Church, were almost stunned and ^wildered by the 
fierce outbreak of popular hostility. The answers put 
forth on its behalf to the clamour for extensive and 
even destructive change were the work men sur- 
prised in a moment of security. They scarcely recog- 
nised the difference between what was indefensible 
and what must be fought for to the death ; they 
mistook subordinate or unimportant points for the 
key of their position : in their compromises or in their 
resistance they wanted the guidance of clear and 
adequate principles, and they were vacillating and 
ineffective. But stronger and far-seeing minds per- 
ceived the need of a broad and intelligible basis on 
which to maintain the cause of the Church. For the 
air was full of new ideas ; the temper of the time was 
bold and enterprising. It was felt by men who looked 
forward, that to hold their own they must have some- 
thing more to show than custom or alleged expediency 
— they must sound the depths of their own convictions, 
and not be afraid to assert the claims of these con- 
victions on men’s reason and imagination as well as on 
their associations and feelings. The same dangers and 
necessities acted differently on different mii^s; but 
among those who were awakened by them to the 
presence of a great crisis were the first movers in 
what came to be known as the Tractarian movement. 
The stir around them, the perils which seeme<i to 
threaten, were a call to them to examine afresh the 
meaning of their familiar words and professions. 

For the Church, as it had been in the quiet days 
of the eighteenth century, was scarcely adapted to 
the needs of more stirring times. The idea of clerical 
life had certainly sunk, both in fact and in the popular 
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estimate of it. The disproportion between the pu»«- 
poses for which the Church with its mini^^ry was 
founded and the actual tone of feeling among those 
responsibk for its service had become too great 
Men were .afraid of principles ; the one thing they 
most shrank from was the suspicion of enthusiasm. 
Bishop Lavington wroth a book to hold up to wrorn 
the enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists ; and what 
would have seemed reasonable and natural in matters 
of religion and worship in the age of Cranmer, in the 
age of Hooker, in the age of Andrewes, or in the 
age of Ken, seemed extravagant in the age which 
reflected the spirit of Tillotson and Seeker, and even 
Porteus. The typical clergyman in English pictures 
of the manners of the day, in the Vicar of Wakefield, 
in Miss Austen’s novels, in Crabbe’s Parish Register, 
is represented, often quite unsuspiciously, as a kindly 
and respectable person, but certainly not alive to the 
greatness of his calling. He was often much, very 
much, to the society round him. When communica- 
tion was so difficult and infrequent, he filled a place in 
the country life of England which no one else could 
fill. He was often the patri^l^ch of his parish, its ruler, 
its doctor, its lawyer, its magistrate, as well as its 
teacher, before whom vice trembled and rebellion 
dared not show itself. The idea of the priest was not 
quite forgotten ; but there was much — much even of 
what was good and useful — to obscure it. The 
beauty of the English Church in this time wras its 
family life of purity and simplicity ; its blot was quiet 
worldliness. It has sometimes been the fashion in 
later days of strife and disquiet to regret that un- 
pretending estimate of clerical duty and those easy- 
going days ; as it has sometimes been the fashion to 
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regret the pomp and dignity with which well-born 
or scholarly bishops, furnished wj^b ample leisure 
and splendid revenues, presided in unapproachable 
state over their clergfy and held their own among 
the great county families. Most things have a side 
for which something can be said ; and we may truth- 
fully and thankfully recall that among the clergy of 
those days there were not a few but many instances, 
not only of gentle manner^, and warm benevolence, 
and cultivated intelligence, but of simple piety and 
holy life.^ But the fortunes of the Church are not 
safe in the hands of a clergy, of which a great part 
take their obligations easily. It was slumbering and 
sleeping when the visitation of days of change and 
trouble came upon it. ‘ 

Against this state of things the Oxford movement 
was a determined revolt ; but, as has been said, it was 
not the only one, nor the first. A profound discontent 
at 'the state of religion in England had taken pos- 
session of many powerful and serious minds in the 
generation which was rising into manhood at the close 
of the first quarter of the century ; and others besides 
the leaders of the movement were feeling their waj 
to firmer ground. Other writers of very different 
principles, and with different objects, had become alive, 
among other things, to the importance of true ideiis 
about the Church, impatient at the ignorance and 
shallowness of the current views of it, and alaitnfid at 
the dangers which menaced it. Two Oxford teachers 
who commanded much attention by their force and 
boldness — Dr. Whately and Dr. Arnold — had de- 
veloped their theories about the nature, constitution, 

* Readers of Wordsworth will remember the account of Mr. R. Watlr«»r 
(Notes to the River Duddon 
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and functions of the Church. They were dissatisfied 
with the general stagnation of religious opinion, on 
this as on other subjects. They agreed in resenting 
the unintelligent shortsightedness which relegated such 
a matter to a third or fourth rank in the scale of 
religious teaching. They^agreed also in seizing the 
spiritual aspect of the Church, and in raising the idea 
of it above the level of the poor and worldly con- 
ceptions on the assumption of whifch questions relating 
to it were popularly discussed. But in their funda- 
mental principles they were far apart. I assume, on 
the authority of Cardinal Newman, what was widely 
believed in Oxford, and never apparently denied, that 
the volume entitled Letters of an Episcopalian^ 1826, 
was, in some sense at least, the work of Dr, Whately. 
In it is sketched forth the conception of an organised 
body, introduced into the world by Christ Himself, 
endowed with definite spiritual powers and with no 
other, and, whether connected with the State or riot, 
having an independent existence and inalienable 
claims, with its own objects and laws, with its own 
moral standard and spirit and character. From this 
book Cardinal Newman tells us that he learnt his 
theory of the Church, though it was, after all, but 
the theory received from the first appearance of 
Christian history; and he records also the deep 
impression which it made on others. Dr. Arnold’s 
view was a much simpler one. He divided the world 
into Christians and non-Christians : Christians were 
all who professed to believe in Christ as a Divine 
Person and to worship Him,* and the brotherhood, 
the “Sbcietas” of Christians, was all that was meant 

^ Compare 1866), * Arnold to W. Smith, i 356- 

i. 52, 68, 3^8 ; ii. 32. 
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by “the Church” in the New Testament. , It mat- 
tered, of course, to the conscience#^^ each Christian 
what he had made up his mind to believe, but to no 
one else. Church organisation was, according to 
circumstances, partly inevitable or expedient, partly 
mischievous, ' but in no case of divine authority. 
Teaching, ministering the word, was a thing of divine 
appointment, but not so the mode of exercising it, 
either as to persons, forms or methods. Sacraments 
there were, signs and pledges of divine love and help, 
in every action of life, in every sight of nature, and 
eminently two most touching ones, recommended to 
Christians by the Redeemer Himself ; but except as a 
matter of mere order, one man might deal with these 
as lawfully as another. Church history there was, 
fruitful in interest, instruction, and warning ; for it was 
the record of the long struggle of the true idea of the 
Church against the false, and of the fatal disappear- 
ance of the true before the forces of blindness and 
wickedness.^ Dr, Arnold’s was a passionate attempt 
to place the true idea in the light. Of the difficulties 
of his theory he made light account. There was the 
vivid central truth which glowed through his soul and * 
quickened all his thoughts. He became its champion 
and militant apostle. These doctrines, combined with 
his strong political liberalism, made the Midlands hfet 
for Dr, Arnold. But he liked the fighting, as he 
thought, against the narrow and frightened orthodoxy 
round him. And he was in the thick of this fight- 
ing when another set of ideas about the Church — 
the ideas on which alone it seemed to a number of 
earnest and anxious minds that the cause of tjie 
Church could be maintained — the ideas which were 


1 Lift^ i. 225 $qq. 
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the beginning of the Oxford movement, crossed his 
path. It was the old orthodox tradition of th^Churdi, 
with fresh life put into it, which he flattered himsdif 
that he had so triumphantly demolished. This in- 
trusion of d despised rival to his own 4eaching about 
the Church — teaching in which he believed with deep 
and fervent conviction— -profoundly iiritated h^n j all 
the more that it came from men who had been among 
his friends, and who he thought, should have known 
better.^ 

But neither Dr. Whately’s nor Dr. Arnold’s at- 
tempts to put the old subject of the Church in a new 
light gained much hold on the public mind. One was 
too abstract ; the other too unhistorical and revolu- 
tionary. Both in Oxford and in the country were men 
whose hearts burned within them for something less 
speculative and vague, something more reverent and 
less individual, more in sympathy with the inherited 
spirit of the Church. It did not need much searching 
to find in the facts and history of the Church ample 
evidence of principles distinct and inspiring, which 
however long latent, or overlaid by superficial accre- 
tions, were as well fitted as they ever were to animate 
its defenders in the struggle with the unfriendly opinion 
of the day. They could not open their Prayer Books, 
and think of what they read there, without seeing that 
on the face of it the Church claimed to be something 
very different from what it was assumed to be in the 
current controversies of the time, very different from a 
mere institution of the State, from a vague collection of 
Christian professions, from one form or denomination of 
religion among many, distinguished by larger privileges 

“I am vexed to find how much fiiaora (Amold to Whatdfi 

hopeless bigotry lingers in minds, pept 1832. 1 331 ; ii 3-7)* 
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iuitl larger revenues. They could not help seeing 
it claimed an origin not short of the,j^postles of Chri^‘ 
and took for granted that it was to speak and teach 
with their authority and that of their Master. These 
were theological commonplaces ; but now, the pressure 
of events and of competing ideas made them to be felt 
as real and momentous truths. Amid the confusions 
and inconsistencies of the semi -political controversy 
on Church reform, and on the defects and rights of the 
Church, which was going on in Parliament, in the 
press, and in pamphlets, the deeper thoughts of those 
who were interested in its fortunes were turned to 
what was intrinsic and characteristic in its constitution: 
and while these thoughts in some instances only issued 
in theory and argument, in others ’they led to practical 
resolves to act upon them and enforce them. 

At the end of the first quarter of the century, say 
about 1825-30, two characteristic forms of Church of 
England Christianity were popularly recognised. One 
inherited the traditions of a learned and sober Angli- 
canism, claiming as the authorities for its theology the 
great line of English divines from Hooker to Water- 
land, finding its patterns of devotion in Bishop Wilson, 
Bishop Horne, and the “ Whole Duty of Man," but not 
forgetful of Andre wes, Jeremy Taylor, and Ken, — 
preaching, without passion or excitenient, scholarlike, 
careful, wise, often vigorously reasoned discourses on 
the capital points of faith and morals, and exlhibiting in 
its adherents, who were many and important, all the 
varieties of a great and far-descended school, which 
claimed for itself rightful possession of the ground 
which it held. There was nothing effeminate about 
it, as there was nothing fanatical ; there was nothing 
extreme or foolish about it; it was a manly school. 
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distrustful of high -wrought feelings and professions^ 
'puftivating self-command and shy of display, and 
setting Up as its mark, in contrast to what seemed to it 
sentimental weakness, a reasonable and serious idea of 
duty. The divinity which it propounded, though it 
rested on learning, was rather that of strong common 
sense than of the schools of erudition. Its better 
members were highly cultivated, benevolent men, 
intolerant of irregularities both of doctrine and life, 
whose lives were governed by an unostentatious but 
solid and unfaltering piety, ready to burst forth on 
occasion into fervid devotion. Its worse members 
were jobbers and hunters after preferment, pluralists 
who built fortunes and endowed families out of the 
Church, or country gentlemen in orders, who rode to 
hounds and shot and danced and farmed, and often did 
worse things. Its average was what naturally in 
England would be the average, in a state of things in 
which great religious institutions have been for a long 
time settled and unmolested — kindly, helpful, respect- 
able, sociable persons of good sense and character, 
workers rather in a fashion of routine which no one 
thought of breaking, sometimes keeping up their 
University learning, and apt to employ it in odd and 
not very profitable inquiries ; apt, too, to value them- 
selves on their cheerfulness and quick wit ; but often 
dull and dogmatic and quarrelsome, often insufferably 
pompous. The custom of daily service and even of fast- 
ing was kept up more widely than is commonly supposed. 
The Eucharist, though sparingly administered, and 
though it had been profaned by the operation of the 
Test Acts, was approached by religious people with 
d^p reverence. But besides the better, and the worse, 
and the average members of this, which called itself 
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the Church party, there stood ou^a^^iiuinber of men of 
active and original minds, who, st^lFting from the tradi- 
tions of the party, were in advance of it in thought 
and knowledge, or in the desire to carry principles 
into action. At the Universities learning was still 
represented by distinguished names. At Oxford, Dr. 
Routh was still living and at work, and Van Mildert 
was not forgotten. Bishop Lloyd, if he had lived, 
would have played a considerable part ; and a young 
man of vast industry and great Oriental learning, Mr. 
Pusey, was coming on the scene. Davison, in an age 
w’hich had gone mad about the study of prophecy, 
had taught a more intelligent and sober way of 
regarding it ; and Mr. John Miller’s Bampton 
Lectures, now probably only rernembered by a strik- 
ing sentence, quoted in a note to the Christian Year,^ 
had impressed his readers with a deeper sense of 
the uses of Scripture. Cambridge, besides scholars 
like Bishop Kaye, and accomplished writers like 
Mr. Le Bas and Mr. Lyall, could boast of Mr. Hugh 
James Rose, the most eminent person of his genera- 
tion as a divine. But the influence of this learned 
theology was at the time not equal to its valued' 
Sound requires atmosphere ; and there was as yet no 
atmosphere in the public mind in which the voice of 
this theology could be heard. The person who first 
gave body and force to Church theology, not to be 
mistaken or ignored, was Dr. Hook. His massive and 
thorough Churchmanship was the independent growth 
of his own thoughts and reading. Resolute, through 
good report and evil report, rough but very generous, 
stern both against Popery and Puritanism, he had 
become a power in the Midlands and the North, and 


^ St Bartholomew’s Day. 
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first Coventry, then Leeds, were the centres of a new 
influence. He was the apostle of the Church to the 
great middle class. 

These were the orthodox Churchmen, whom their 
rivals, and not their rivals only,^ denounced as dry, un- 
spiritual, formal, unevangelical, self-righteous ; teachers 
of mere morality at their best, allies and servers of 
the world at their worst. In the party which at this 
time had come to be looked upon popularly as best 
entitled to be the religious party, whether they were 
admired as Evangelicals, or abused as Calvinists, or 
laughed at as the Saints, were inheritors not of Angli- 
can traditions, but of those which had grown up among 
the zealous clergfymen and laymen who had sympa- 
thised with the great Methodist revival, and whose 
theology and life had been profoundly affected by it 
It was the second or third generation of those whose 
religious ideas had been formed and governed by the 
influence of teachers like Hervey, Romaine, Cecil, Venn, 
Fletcher, Newton, and Thomas Scott. The fathers of 
the Evangelical school were men of naturally strong 
and vigorous understandings, robust and rugged, and 
sometimes eccentric, but quite able to cope with the 
controversialists, like Bishop Tomline, who attacked 
them. These High Church controversialists were too 
half-hearted and too shallow, and understood their own 
principles too imperfectly, to be a match for antagonists 
who were in deadly earnest, and put them to shame by 
their zeal and courage. But Newton and Romaine 
and the Milners were too limited and narrow in their 
compass of ideas to found a powerful theolt^. They 

“The mere barren orthodoxy speaks of his “high endeavours to 
i|hich, from all that I can hear» is rouse Oxford from its lethargy havit^ 
cWacteristic of Oxford.” Maunce m so signally failed (i. 143). 

1829 I 103). In 1832 he 
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undoubtedly often quickened conscience, ,But their 
system Hras a one-sided and unnatui^ one, indeed in the 
hands of some of its expounders threatening morality 
and soundness of character.^ It had none of the sweep 
which carried the justification doctrines of Luther, or 
the systematic predestinarianism of Calvin, or the 
“ platforni of discipline ” of John Knox and the Puritans. 
It had to deal with a society which laid stress on 
what was " reasonable,” or " polite,” or “ingenious,” or 
“genteel,” and unconsciously it had come to have 
respect to these requirements. The one thing by which 
its preachers carried disciples with them was their 
undoubted and serious piety, and their brave, though 
often fantastic and inconsistent, protest against the 
world. They won consideration and belief by the 
mild persecution which this protest brought on them — 
by being proscribed as enthusiasts by comfortable 
dignitaries, and mocked as “ Methodists ” and “ Saints ” 
by wits and worldlings. But the austere spirit of 
Newton and Thomas Scott had, between 1 820 and 1830, 
given way a good deal to the influence of increasing 
popularity. The profession of Evangelical religion had 
been made more than respectable by the adhesion of 
men of position and weight. Preached in the pulpits 
of fashionable chapels, this religion proved to be no 
more exacting than its “ High and Dry ” rival. It gave 
a gentle stimulus to tempers which required to be 
excited by novelty. It recommended itself by gifts 
of flowing words or high-pitched rhetoric to those 
who expected some demands to be made on them, so 
that these demands were not too strict. Yet Evangeli- 
cal religion had not been unfruitful, especially in public 

‘ Abbey and Overton, Engh^h Chunk tn the Eighteenth Centuiy, iL i8o, 
304. 
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results. It had led Howard and Elizabeth Fry to 
assail the brutalities of the prisons. It had led Clark- 
son and Wilberforce to overthrow the slave trade, and 
ultimately slavery itself. It had created great Mission- 
ary Societies. It had given motive and impetus to 
countless philanthropic schemes. What it failed in 
was the education and development of character ; and 
this was the result of the increasing .meagreness of its 
writing and preaching. . There were still Evangelical 
preachers of force and eloquence — Robert Hall, 
Edward Irving, Chalmers, Jay of Bath — but they 
were not churchmen. The circle of themes dwelt on 
by this school in the Church was a contracted one, 
and no one had found the way of enlarging it. It 
shrank, in its fear of* mere moralising, in its horror of 
the idea of merit or of the value of good works, from 
coming into contact with the manifold realities of the 
spirit of man : it never seemed to get beyond the 
“first beginnings” of Christian teaching, the call to 
repent, the assurance of forgiveness : it had nothing to 
say to the long and varied process of building up the 
new life of truth and goodness : it was nervously afraid 
of departing from the consecrated phrases of its school, 
and in the perpetual iteration of them it lost hold 
of the meaning they may once have had. It too 
often found its guarantee for faithfulness in jealous 
suspicions, and in fierce bigotries, and at length it 
presented all the characteristics of an exhausted teach- 
ing and a spent enthusiasm. Claiming to be exclu- 
sively spiritual, fervent, unworldly, the sole announcer 
of the free grace of God amid self-righteousness and 
sin, it had come, in fact, to be on very easy terms with 
the world. Yet it kept its hold on numbers of spirit- 
ually minded persons, for in truth there seemed to be 
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ttotiiing better for those who saw in the affections tfee 
field of religion. But even ^f ^these good men, 
the monotonous language sounded^d all but them- 
selves inconceivably, hollow and wearisome; and in 
the hands of the average teachers of the. school, the 
idea of religion was becoming poor and thin and 


unreal. 

But besides these two great parties, each of them 
claiming to represent the authentic and unchanging 
mind of the Church, there were independent thinkers 
who took their place with neither and criticised both. 
Plaley had still his disciples at Cambridge, or if not 
disciples, yet representatives of his masculine but not 
very profound and reverent way of thinking ; and a 
critical school, represented by names afterwards famous, 
Connop Thirlwall and Julius Hare, strongly influenced 
by German speculation, both in theology and history, 
began to attract attention. And at Cambridge was 
growing, slowly and out of sight, a mind and an influ- 
ence which were to be at once the counterpart and 
the rival of the Oxford movement, its ally for a short 
moment, and then its earnest and often bitter enemy. 
In spite of the dominant teaching identified with the 
name of Mr. Simeon, Frederic Maurice, with John 
Sterling and other members of the Apostles’ Club, 
was feeling for something truer and nobler than the 
conventionalities of the religious world.^ In Oxford, 
mostly in a different way, more dry, more dialectical, 
and, perhaps it may be said, more sober, definite, and 
ambitious of clearness, the same spirit was at work. 
There was a certain drift towards Dissent among the 
warmer spirits. U nder the leading of Vhately , questions 
were asked about what was supposed tq be beyond dis- 

‘ V. Maurice, Life, L 108-U1 , lifench’s Letters ; Carlyle’s Sterlingi ^ 
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pute with both Churchmen and Evangelicals. Current 
phrases, the keynotes of many a sermon, were fear- 
lessly taken to pieces. Men were challenged to 
.examine the meaning of their words. They were 
cautioned or ridiculed as the case might be, on the 
score of “confusion of thought” and “inaccuracy of- 
mind”; they were cofivkted of great logical sins, 
ignoratio elenchi, or undistributed middle terms; and 
bold theories began to make their appearance about 
religious principles and teaching, which did not easily 
accommodate themselves to popular conceptions. In 
very different ways and degrees, Davison, Copleston, 
Whately, Hawkins, Milman, and not least, a brilliant 
naturalised Spaniard who sowed the seeds of doubt 
around him, Blanco* White, had broken through a 
number of accepted opinions, and had presented some 
startling ideas to men who had thought that all reli- 
gious questions lay between the orthodoxy of Lambeth 
and the orthodoxy of Clapham and Islington. And 
thus the foundation was laid, at least, at Oxford of 
what was then called the Liberal School of Theology. 
Its theories and paradoxes, then commonly associated 
with the '^Noetic" character of one college. Oriel, 
were thought startling and venturesome when dis- 
cussed in steady-going common-rooms and country 
parsonages; but they were still cautious and old- 
fashioned compared with what was to come after 
them. The distance is indeed great between those 
early disturbers of lecture -rooms and University 
pulpits, and their successors. 

While this was going on within the Church, there 
was a great movement of thought going on in the 
country. It was the time when Bentham’s utili tarianism 
had at length made its way into prominence and im- , 
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portance. It had gained a hold on a humber of 
powerful minds in society and p^jjKjcal life. It was 
threatening to become the dominant and popular 
philosophy. It began, in some ways beneficially, to 
affect and even control legislation. It mado desperate 
attempts to take possession of the whole province of 
morals. It forced those who saw through its mischief, 
who hated and feared it, to seek a reason, and a solid 
and strong one, for the faith which was in them as to 
the reality of conscience and the mysterious distinction 
betv^een right and wrong. And it entered into a close 
alliance with science, which was beginning to assert its 
claims, since then risen so high, to a new and unde- 
fined supremacy, not only in the general concerns of 
the world, but specially in education. It was the day 
of H<'lland House. It was the time when a Society 
of which Lord Brougham was the soul, and which 
comprised a great number of important political and 
important scientific names, was definitely formed for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Their labours 
are hardly remembered now in the great change for 
which they paved the way ; but the Society was the 
means of getting written and of publishing at a cheap 
rate a number of original and excellent books on 
science, biography, and history. It was the time of 
the Library of Useful Knowledge, and its companion, 
the Library of Entertaining Knowledge ; of the Penny 
Magazine, and its Church rival, the Saturday Magazine, 
of the Penny Cyclopadia, and Lardner's Cabinet 
Cyclopcedia, and Murray's Family Library : popular 
series, which contained much of the work of the ablest 
men of the day, and which, though for the most part 
superseded now, were full of interest then. Another 
creation of this epoch, and an unmistakable indication 
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of its tendencies, was the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, vrhich met for the %st time 
at Oxford in June 1832, not without a good deal of 
jealousy and misgiving, partly unreasonable, partly not 
unfounded, jimong men in whose hearts the cause and 
fortunes of religion were supreme. 

Thus the time was ripe for great collisions of prin- 
ciples and aims; for the decomposition of elements 
which had been hitherto united ; for sifting them out of 
their old combinations, and regrouping them according 
to their more natural affinities. It was a time for the 
formation and development of unexpected novelties in 
teaching and practical effort. There was a great his- 
toric Church party, imperfectly conscious of its position 
and responsibilities;^ ‘there was an active but declining 
pietistic school, resting on a feeble intellectual basis 
and narrow and meagre interpretations of Scripture, 
and strong only in its circle of philanthropic work ; 
there was, confronting both, a rising body of inquisitive 
ai^d, in some ways, menacing thought. To men deeply 
interested in religion, the ground seemed confused and 
treacherous. There was room, and there was a call, 
for new effort ; but to find the resources for it, it seemed 
necessary to cut down deep below the level of what 
even good men accepted as the adequate expression of 
Christianity, and its fit application to the conditions of 
the nineteenth century. It came to pass that there 
were men who had the heart to make this attempt. 
As was said at starting, the actual movement began in 
the conviction that a great and sudden danger to the 
Church was at hand, and that an unusual effort must 

^ ** In what concerns the Established vulgar policy. The old High Church 
Church, the House of Commons seems race is worn out” Alex. Knox 
to fed no other principle than that of (June iSx6), i, 54. 
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be made to meet it. But if the occasion was in a 
measure accidental, there was nothing haph^ard or 
tentative in the line chosen to encounter the danger. 
From the first it was deliberately and distinctly taken. 
The choice of it was the result of convictions which 
had been forming before the occasion came which 
called on them. The religious ideas which governed 
the minds of those who led the movement had been 
traced, in outline at least, firmly and without faltering. 

The movement had its spring in the consciences 
and character of its leaders. To these men religion 
really meant the most awful and most seriously per- 
sonal thing on earth. It had not only a theological 
basis; it had still more deeply a moral one. What 
that basis was is shown in a variety of indications 
of ethical temper and habits, before the movement, 
in those who afterwards directed it. The Christian 
Year was published in 1827, and tells us distinctly by 
what kind of standard Mr. Keble moulded his judgment 
and aims. What Mr. Keble’s influence and teaching 
did, in training an apt pupil to deep and severe views 
of truth and duty, is to be seen in the records of pur- 
pose and self-discipline, often so painful, but always so > 
lofty and sincere, of Mr. Hurrell Froude’s journal. 
But these indications are most forcibly given in Mr. 
Newman’s earliest preaching. As tutor at Oriel, Mr. 
Newman had made what efforts he could, sometimes 
disturbing to the authorities, to raise the standard of 
conduct and feeling among his pupils. When he be- 
came a parish priest, his preaching took a singularly 
practical and plain-spoken character. The first sermon 
of the series, a typical sermon, “ Holiness necessary for 
future Blessedness,” a sermon which has made many 
readers grave vrhen they laid it down, was written in 
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1826, before he came to St. Mary’s ; and as he began 
he continued. No sermons, except those which his 
great opposite, Dr. Arnold, was preaching at , Rugby, 
had appealed to conscience with such directness 
and force. , A passionate and sustained earnestness 
after a high moral rule, seriously realised in conduct, 
is the dominant character of these sermons. They 
showed the strong reaction against slackness of fibre 
in the religious life; against the poverty, softness, 
restlessness, worldliness, the blunted and impaired 
sense of truth, which reigned with little check in the 
recognised fashions of professing Christianity ; the 
want of depth both of thought and feeling ; the strange 
blindness to the real sternness, nay the austerity, 
of the New Testament. Out of this ground the 
movement grew. Even more than a theological 
reform, it was a protest against the loose unreality of 
ordinary religious morality. In the first stage of the 
movement, moral earnestness and enthusiasm gave its 
iippulse to theological interest and zeal. 



CHAPTER II 

THE BEGINNING OF THE MOVEMENT — ^JOHN KFBLE 

Loi^g before the Oxford movement was thought of, 
or had any definite shape, a number^ of its character- 
istic principles and ideas had taken strong hold of the 
mind of a man of great ability and great seriousness, 
who, after a brilliant career at Oxford as student and 
tutor, had exchanged the University for a humble 
country cure. John Keble, by some years the senior,, 
but the college friend and intimate of Arnold, was the 
son of a Gloucestershire country clergyman of strong 
character and considerable scholarship. He taught 
and educated his two sons at home, and then sent 
them to Oxford, where both of them made their 
mark, and the elder, John, a mere boy when he first 
appeared at his college. Corpus, carried off almost every- 
thing that the University could give in the way of 
distinction. He won a double first ,* he won the Latin 
and English Essays in the same year; and he won 
what was the still greater honour of an Oriel Fellow- 
ship. His honours were borne with meekness and 
simplicity; to his attainments he joined a temper of 
singular sweetness and modesty, capable at the same 
time, when necessary, of austere strength and strict- 
ness of principle. He had become one of the most 
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distinguished men in Oxford, when about the year 
1823 he felt himself bound to give himself more ex- 
clusively to the work of a clergyman, and left Oxford 
to be his father’s curate. There was nothing very 
unusual in ‘his way of life, or singular and showy in 
his work as a clergyman ; he went in and out among 
the poor, he was not averse to society, he preached 
plain, unpretending, earnest sermons ; he kept up his 
literary interests. But* he was a deeply convinced 
Churchman, finding his standard and pattern of doc- 
trine and devotion in the sober earnestness and dig- 
nity of the Prayer Book, and looking with great and 
intelligent dislike at the teaching and practical working 
of the more popular system which, under the name 
of Evangelical Christianity, was aspiring to dominate 
religious opinion, and which, often combining some of 
the most questionable features of Methodism and Cal- 
vinism, denounced with fierce intolerance everything 
that deviated from its formulas and watchwords. And 
as his loyalty to the Church of England was pro- 
found and intense, all who had shared her fortunes, 
good or bad, or who professed to serve her, had a place 
in his affections ; and any policy which threatened to 
injure or oppress her, and any principles which were 
hostile to her influence and teaching, roused his indig- 
nation and resistance. He was a strong Tory, and by 
conviction and religious temper a thorough High 
Churchman. 

But there was nothing in him to foreshadow the 
leader in a bold and wide-reaching movement He 
was absolutely without ambition. He hated show and 
mistrusted excitement. The thought of preferment was 
steadily put aside both from temper and definite prin- 
ciple. He had no popular aptitudes, and was very 
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suspicious of thein< He had no care for the possession 
of influence ; he had deliberately chcJsen the fallentis 
j^sewita viicB, and to be what his father had been, a 
faithful and contented country parson, was all that he 
desired But idleness was not in his natufe. Born a 
poet, steeped in all that is noblest and tenderest and 
most beautiful in Greek and Roman literature, with the 
keenest sympathy with that new school of poetry 
which, with Wordsworth as its representative, was 
. searching out the deeper relations between nature and 
thp human soul, he found in poetical composition a 
vent and relief for feelings stirred by the marvels of 
glory and of awfulness, and by the sorrows and bless- 
ings, amid which human life is parsed. But his poetry 
was for a long time only for himself and his intimate 
friends; his indulgence in poetical composition was 
partly playful, and it was not till after much hesitation 
on his own part and also on theirs, and with a contempt- 
uous undervaluing of his work, which continued to 
the end of his life, that the anonymous little book of 
poems was published which has since become familiar 
wherever English is read, as the Christian Year. His 
serious interests were public ones. Though living 
in the shade, he followed with anxiety and incr^smg 
disquiet the changes which went on so rapidly and so 
formidably, during the end of the first quarter of this 
century, in opinion and in the possession of political 
power. It became more and more plain that great 
changes were at hand, though not so plain what they 
would be. It seemed likely that power would come 
into the hands of men and parties hostile to the Church 
in their principles, and ready to use to its prejudice thft 
advantages which its position as an establishment gave 
them ; and the anticipation grew in Keble’s mind, that 
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in the struggles which seemed likely, not only for the 
legal rights b^t for the faith of the Church, the Church 
might have both to claim more, and to suffer more, at 
the hands of Government Yet though these thoughts 
filled his naind, and strong things wei« said in the 
intercourse with friends about what was going on about^ 
them, no definite course* of action had been evqti con- 
templated when Keble went into the country in' 1823. 
There was nothing to distinguish him from numbers 
of able clergymen all over England, who were looking 
on with interest, with anxiety, often with indignation, 
at what was going on. Mr. Keble had not many 
friends and was no party chief. He was a brilliant' 
university scholar overlaying the plain, unworldly 
country parson ; an old-fashioned English Churchman, 
with great veneration for the Church and its bishops, 
and a great dislike of Rome, Dissent, and Methodism, 
but with a quick heart ; with a frank, gay humility 
of soul, with great contempt of appearances, great 
enjoyment of nature, great unselfishness, strict and 
severe principles of morals and duty. 

What was it that turned him by degrees into so 
prominent and so influential a person? It was the 
result of the action of his convictions and ideas, and 
still more of his character, on the energetic and fear- 
less mind of a pupil and disciple, Richard Hurrell 
Froude. Froude was Keble’s pupil at Oriel, and 
when Keble left Oriel for his curacy at the beginning 
•of the Long Vacation of 1823, he took Froude with 
him to read for his degree. He took with him ulti- 
mately two other pupils, Robert Wilberforce and Isaac 
Williams of Trinity. One , of them, Isaac Williams, 
has left some reminiscences of the time, and of the 
terms on which the young men were with their tutor. 
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then one of the most famous men at Ojtford.^ They 
were terms of the utmost freedom^ Master is the 
greatest boy of them all,” was the judgment of the 
rustic who Wcis gardener, groom, and parish clerk to 
Mr. Keble. Froude’s was a keen logic«d mind, not 
easily satined, contemptuous of compromises and 
evasions, and disposed on occasion to be mischievous 
and aggressive ; and with Keble, as with anybody 
else, he was ready to dispute- and try every form of 
dialectical experiment. But he was open to higher 
influences than those of logic, and in Keble he saw 
what subdued and won him to boundless veneration 
and affection, Keble won the love of the whole little 
society ; but in Froude he had gained a disciple who 
was to be the mouthpiece and champion of his ideas, 
and who was to react on himself and carry him forward 
to larger enterprises and bolder resolutions than by 
himself he would have thought of. Froude took in 
from Keble all he had to communicate — principles, 
convictions, moral rules and standards of life, hopes, 
fears, antipathies. And his keenly-tempered intellect, 
and his determination and high courage, gave a point 
and an impulse of their own to Keble’s views and 
purposes. As things came to look darker, and 
dangers seemed more serious to the Church, its faith 
or its rights, the interchange of thought between 
master and disciple, in talk and in letter, pointed 
more and more to the coming necessity of action ; and 
Froude at least had no objections to the business, 
of an agitator. But all this was very gradual ; things 
did not yet go beyond discassion ; ideas, views, argu- 
ments were examined and compared; and Froude, 
with all his dash, felt as Keble felt, that he had much 
to learn about himself, as well as about books and 
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things. In his resp^t for antiquity, in his dislike 
of the novelties which were invading Church rules 
and sentiments, as well as its creeds, in his jealousy 
of the State, as well as in his seriousness of self- 
discipline, he accepted Keble’s guidance and influence 
more and more ; and from KeUe he had more than 
one lesson of self- distrust, more than 6ne warning 
against the temptations of intellecu “ Froude told me 
many years after,” writes one of his friends, “ that 
Keble once, before parting v.nth him, seemed to have 
something on his mind which he wished to say, but 
shrank from saying, while waiting, I think, for a coach. 
At last he said, just before parting, ‘Froude, you 
thought Law’s Seriqus Call was a clever book; it 
seemed to me as if you had said the Day of Judgment 
will be a pretty sight.’ This speech, Froude told me, 
had a great effect on his after life.” ^ 

At Easter 1826 Froude was elected Fellow of 
Oriel, . He came back to Oxford, charged with Keble’s 
thoughts and feelings, and from his more eager and 
impatient temper, more on the look-out for ways of 
giving them effect. The next year he became tutor, 
and he held the tutorship till 1830. But he found at 
Oriel a colleague, a little his senior in age and stand- 
ing, of whom Froude and his friends as yet knew little 
except that he was a man of great ability, that he had 
been a favourite of Whately’s, and that in a loose and 
rough way he was counted among the few Liberals 
and Evangelicals in Oxford. This was Mr. Newman. 
Keble had been shy of him, and Froude would at first 
judge him by Keble’s standard. But Newman was 
just at this time “moving,” as he expresses it, “out of 
the shadow of liberalism.” Living not apart like 


^ Isaac Williams’s MS. Memoir. 
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Keble, but in the same college, and meeting every 
day, Froude and Newman could unt but be either 
strongly and permanently repelled, or strongly attracted. 
They were attracted ; attracted with a force which at 
last united them in the deepest and most unreserved 
friendship. Of the steps of this great change in the 
mind and fortunes of each of them we have no record : 
intimacies of this kind grow in college out of unnoticed 
and unremembered talks, agreeing or differing, out of 
unconscious disclosures of temper and purpose, out of 
w^ks and rides and quiet breakfasts and common- 
room arguments, out of admirations and dislikes, out of 
letters and criticisms and questions ; and nobody can 
tell afterwards how they have, come about. The 
change was gradual and deliberate. Froude’s friends 
in Gloucestershire, the Keble family, had their mis- 
givings about Newman’s supposed liberalism ; they did 
not much want to have to do with him. His subtle 
and speculative temper did not always square with 
Froude’s theology. “ N. is a fellow that I like more, 
the more I think of him,” Froude wrote in 1828 ; 
“only I would give a few odd pence if he were not a 
heretic.”^ But Froude, who saw him every day, and 
was soon associated with him in the tutorship, found 
a spirit more akin to his own in depth and freedom 
and daring, than he had yet encountered. And 
Froude found Newman just in that maturing state 
of religious opinion in which a powerful mind like 
Froude’s would be' likely to act decisively. Each 
acted on the other. Froude represented Keble’s 
ideas, Keble’s enthusiasm. Newman gave shape, 
foundation, consistency, elevation ro the Anglican 

^ Rem, i. 232, 233. In 1828, Newman had preferred Hawkins to Keble, 
for Provost. 
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theology, when he accepted it, which Froude had 
learned from Keble. “ I knew him first,” we read in 
the Apologia, “in 1826, and was in the closest and 
most affectionate friendship with him from about 1829 
till his deatii in 1836.”^ But this was not all. 
Through Froude, Newmj^n came to know^ahd to be 
intimate with Keble ; 'and a sort of camaraderie 
arose, of very independent and outspoken people, who 
acknowledged Keble as , their master and counsellor. 

“ The true and primary author of it ” (the Tractarian 
movement), we read in the Apologia, “ as is usual with 
great motive powers, was out of sight. . . . Need I 
say that I am speaking of John Keble The state- 
ment is strictly true. . Froude never would have been 
the man he was but for his daily and hourly inter- 
course with Keble ; and Froude brought to bear upon 
Newman’s mind, at a critical period of its develop- 
ment, Keble’s ideas and feelings about religion and 
the Church, Keble’s reality of thought and purpose, 
Keble’s transparent and saintly sim,plicity. And 
Froude, as we know from a well-known saying of 
his,® brought Keble and Newman to understand one 
another, when the elder man was shy and suspicious 
of the younger, and the younger, though full of 
veneration for the elder, was hardly yet in full 
sympathy with what was most characteristic and most 
cherished in the elder’s religious convictions. Keble 
attracted and moulded Froude : he impressed Froude 
with his strong Churchmanship, his severity and reality 
of life, his poetry and high standard of scholarly excel- 
lence. Froude learned from him to be anti-Erastian, 

^ ApoL p. 84. life ? Well, if I was asked what good 

^JRematnSf i. 438; ApoL p. 77. “Do deed I have ever done, I should say I 
you know the story of the murderer had brought Keble and Newman to 
who had done one good thing in his understand each other*” 
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anti-methodistical, anti-sentimental, and as strong in 
his hatred of the world, as contemptuous of popular 
approval, as any methodisL Yet all this might merely 
have made a strong impression, or formed one more 
marked school of doctrine, without the fierce energy 
which received it and which it inspired. But Froude, 
in accepting Keble’s ideas, resolved to make them 
active, public, aggressive ; and he found in Newman 
a colleague whose bold originality responded to his 
own. Together they worked as tutors ; together they 
worked when their tutorships came to an end ; together 
they worked when thrown into companionship in their 
Mediterranean voyage in the winter of 1832 and the 
spring of 1833. They came bapk, full of aspirations 
and anxieties which spurred them on ; their thoughts 
had broken out in papers sent home from time to time to 
Rose’s British Magazine — “Home Thoughts Abroad,” 
and the “ Lyra Apostolica.” Then came the meeting at 
Hadleigh, and the beginning of the Tracts. Keble 
had given the inspiration, Froude had given the 
impulse ; then Newman took up the work, and the 
impulse henceforward, and the direction, were his. 

Doubtless, many thought and felt like them about 
the perils which beset the Church and religion. 
Loyalty to the Church, belief in her divine mission, 
allegiance to her authority, readiness to do battle for 
her claims, were anything but extinct m her ministers 
and laity. The elements were all about of sound and 
devoted Churchmanship. Higher idea.? of the Church 
than the popular and political notion of it, higher 
conceptions of Christian doctrine than those of the 
ordinary evangelical theology — echoes of the meditations 
of a remarkable Irishman, Mr. Alexander Knox — had 
in many quarters attracted attention in the works ind 
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seifmons of hts disciple. Bishop )<^b, though it was 
not till the movement had taken shape that their ifiill 
significance was realised. Others besides Keble and 
Ffoude and Newman were seriously considering what 
could best be done to arrest the current which was 
running strong against the Church, and j^cussing 
schemes of resistance and defence. Others were 
stirring up themselves and their brethren to meet the 
new emergencies, to respond to the new call. Some 
of these were in communication with the Oriel men, 
and ultimately took part with them in organising 
vigorous measures. But it was not till Mr. Newman 
made up his mind to force on the public mind, in a 
way which could not be evaded, the great article of 
the Creed — “ I believe one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church ” — that the movement began. And for the 
first part of its course, it was concentrated at Oxford. 
It was the direct result of the searchings of heart and 
the communings for seven years, from 1826 to 1833, 
of the three men who have been the subject of this 
chapter. 



CHAPTER IIP 


RICHARD HURRELL FROUDE 

The names of those who took the lead in this move- 
ment are familiar — Keble, Newman, Pusey, Hugh 
James Rose, William Palmer. Much has been written 
about them by friends and enemies, and also by one 
of themselves, and any special notice of them is 
not to the purpose of the present narrative. But 
besides these, there were men who are now almost 
forgotten, but who at the time interested their con- 
temporaries, because they were supposed to represent 
in a marked way the spirit and character of the move- 
ment, or to have exercised influence upon it. They 
ought not to be overlooked in an account of it. One 
of them has been already mentioned, Mr. Hurrell 
Froude. Two others were Mr. Isaac Williams and Mr. 
Charles Marriott. They were all three of them men 

whom those who knew them could never forget 

could never cease to admire and love. . 

Hurrell Froude soon passed away before the brunt 
of the fighting came. His name is associated with 
Mr. Newman and Mr. Keble, but it is little more 


^ I ought to say that I was not per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Froude. 
I have subjoined to this chapter some 


recollections of him by Lord Blachford, 
who was his pupil and an intimate 
hriend. 
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than a name to those who now talk of the origin 
of the movement. Yet all who remember him agree 
in assigning to him an importance as great as that 
of any, in that little knot of men whose thoughts and 
whose courage gave birth to it. 

Richard Hurrell Froude was born in 1803, and was 
thus two years younger-than Mr. Newman, who was 
born in 1801. He went to Eton, and in 1821 to Oriel, 
where he was a pupil of Mr. Keble, €ind where he was 
elected Fellow, along with Robert Wilberforce, at 
Easter 1826. He was College Tutor from 1827 to 
1830, having Mr. Newman and R. Wilberforce for 
colleagues. His health failed in 1831 and led to much 
absence in warm climates. He went with Mr, New- 
man to the south df Europe in 1832-33, and was 
with him at Rome. The next two winters, with the 
intervening year, he spent in the West Indies. Early 
in 1836 he died at Dartington — his birthplace. He 
was at the Hadleigh meeting, in July 1833, when the 
foundations of the movement were laid; he went 
abroad that winter, and was not much in England 
afterwards. It was through correspondence that he 
kept up his intercourse with his friends. 

Thus he was early cut off from direct and personal 
action on the course which things took. But it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that his influence on the 
line taken and on the minds of others was inconsider- 
able. It would.be more true to say that with one 
exception no one was more responsible for the impulse 
which led to the movement ; no one had more to do 
with shaping its distinct aims and its moral spirit and 
character in its first stage; no one was more daring 
and more clear, as far as he saw, in what he was pre- 
pared for. There was no one to whom his friends so 
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much looked up with admiration and enthusieis'm. 
There was no “ wasted shade ” ^ in Hurrell Froude’s 
disabled, prematurely shortened life. 

Like Henry Martyn he was made by strong and 
even merciless self-discipline over a strong and for a 
long time refractory nature. He was a man of great 
gifts with much that was most attractive and noble ; 
but joined with this there was originally in his char- 
acter a vein of perversity and mischief, always in 
danger of breaking out, and with which he kept up a 
long and painful struggle. His inmost thought and 
knowledge of himself have been laid bare in the papers 
which his friends published after his death. He was 
in the habit of probing his motives to the bottom, 
and of recording without mercy what he thought his 
self-deceits and affectations. The religious world of 
the day made merry over his methods of self-discip- 
line ; but whatever may be said of them, and such 
things are not easy to judge of, one thing is manifest, 
that they were true and sincere efforts to conquer what 
he thought evil in himself, to keep himself in order, 
to bring his inmost self into subjection to the law and 
will of God. The self-chastening, which his private 
papers show, is no passion or value for asceticism, but 
a purely moral effort after self-command and honesty 
of character ; and what makes the struggle so touching 
is its perfect reality and truth. He “turned his thoughts 
on that desolate wilderness, his own conscience, and 
said what he saw there.”® A man who has had a 
good deal to conquer in himself, and has gone a good 
way to conquer it, is not apt to be indulgent to self- 

— " — r- 

1 In this mortal journeying wasted shade ^ 

Is worse than wasted sunshine.” 

Hknry Taylor, SiciHm Summer^ v, 3* 

^ Remains^ Second Part, L 47. 
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deceit or indolence, or. even weakness. The basis of 
Froude’^ 'character was a demand which would not be 
put off for what was real and thorough ; an implacable 
scorn and heitred for what he counted shams and pre- 
tences. “ His highest ambition," he used to say, “ was 
to be a humdrum.” ^ The intellectual and the moral 
parts of his character wefe of a piece. The tricks and 
flimsinesses of a bad argument provoked him as much 
as the imposture and "flash” of insincere sentiment 
and fine talking ; he might be conscious of “ flash ” in 
himself and his friends, and he would admit it un- 
equivocally ; but it was as unbearable to him to pretend 
not to see a fallacy as soon as it was detected, as it 
would have been to him to arrive at the right answer 
of a sum or a problem by tampering with the pro- 
cesses. Such a man, with strong affections and keen 
perception of all forms of beauty, and with the deepest 
desire to be reverent towards all that had a right to 
reverence, would find himself in the most irritating 
state of opposition and impatience with much that 
passed as religion round him. Principles not at- 
tempted to be understood and carried into practice, 
smooth self-complacency among those who looked 
down on a blind and unspiritual world, the continual 
provocation of worthless reasoning and ignorant plati- 
tudes, the dull unconscious stupidity of people who 
could not see that the times were critical — that truth 
had to be defended, and that it was no easy or light- 
hearted business to defend it — threw him into an 
habitual attitude of defiance, and half-amused, half- 
earnest contradiction, which made him feared by 
loose reasoners and pretentious talkers, and even by 
quiet easy-going friends, who unexpectedly found 


1 Rematns^ i« 82* 
D 
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themselves led on blindfold, with the utniost gravity, 
into traps and absurdities by th^ ^wiles of his 
mischievous dialectic. This was the outside look 
of his relentless earnestness. People who did not 
like him. Or his views, and who, perhaps, had 
winced under his irony, naturally put down his 
strong language, which on occasion could certainly be 
unceremonious, to flippancy and arrogance. But 
within the circle of those whom he trusted, or of those 
who needed at any time his help, another side dis- 
closed itself — a side of the most genuine warmth of 
affection, an awful reality of devoutness, which it was 
his great and habitual effort to keep hidden, a high 
simplicity of unworldliness and generosity, and in 
spite of his daring mockeries o*f what was common- 
place or showy, the most sincere and deeply felt 
humility with himself. Dangerous as he was often 
thought to be in conversation, one of the features of 
his character which has impressed itself on the 
memory of one who knew him well, was his “ patient, 
winning considerateness in discussion, which, with other 
qualities, endeared him to those to whom he opened his 
heart.” ^ “It is impossible,” writes James Mozley in 
1833, with a mixture of amusement, speaking of the 
views about celibacy which were beginning to be current, 
“ to talk with Froude without committing one’s self on 
such subjects as these, so that by and by 1 expect the 
tergiversants will be a considerable party.” His letters, 
with their affectionately playful addresses, Satfiovte, 
Mvorare, nrhrov, Carisstme, Sir, my dear friend^' or 
“ 'Apyeiap 6^ apiare, have you not been a spoon ? ” are 
full of die most delightful ease and verve and sympathy. 
With a keen sense of English faults he was. 


1 Apokgta^ ^ 84 . 
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as Cardinal Newman has said, "an Englishman to the 
backbone”; and he was, further, a fastidious, high- 
tempered English gentleman, in spite of his declaiming 
about “pampered aristocrats” and the "gentleman 
heresy.” His friends thought of him as of the “young 
Achilles,” with his high courage, and noble form, and^ 
"eagle eye,” made for su<^ great things, but appoirtted 
so soon to die. " Who can refrain from tears at the 
thought of that bright ^nd beautifui Froude ? ” is the 
expression of one of them shortly before his death, and 
when it was quite certain that the doom which had so 
long hung over him was at hand.^ He had the love of 
doing, for the mere sake of doing, what was difficult 
or even dangerous to do, which is the mainspring of 
characteristic English sports and games. He loved 
the sea ; he liked to sail his own boat, and enjoyed 
rough weather, and took interest in the niceties of 


1 The following shows the feeling 
aboi|t him m friends apt to be severe 
critics : — “ The contents of the present 
collection iiie rather fiagments and 
sketches than complete compositions. 
This might be expected in the works 
of a man whose days weie few and 
interrupted by illness, if indeed that 
may be called an mteriuption, which 
was every day sensibly drawing him to 
his grave. In Mr. Froude’s case, 
however, we cannot set down much of 
this incompleteness to the score of 
illness. The strength of his religious 
impressions, the boldness and clearness 
of his views, his long habits of self- 
denial, and his unconquerable energy of 
mind, triumphed over weakness and 
decay, till men wUh all their health 
and strength about them might gaze 
upon his attenuated form, struck with a 
certain awe of wonderment at the bright- 
ness of his wit, the intenseness of his 
mental vision, and the iron strength of 
his argument. . . . We will venture a 
remark as to that ironical turn, which 


certainly does appear in various shapes 
in the first part of these Remains. 
Unpleasant as irony may sometimes 
be, there need not go with it, and in 
this instance there did not go with it, 
the smallest real asperity of temper. 
Who that remembers the inexpressible 
sweetness of his smile, and the deep 
and melancholy pity with which he 
would speak of those whom he felt to be 
the victims of modern delusions, would 
not be forward to contradict such a 
suspicion ? Such expressions, we will 
venture to say, and not harshness, 
angei, or gloom, animate the features 
of that countenance which will never 
cease to haunt the memory of those 
who knew him. His irony arose from 
that peculiar mode in which he viewed' 
all earthly things, himself and all that 
was dear to him not excepted. It was 
his poetry.’* From an article in the 
BrtHsh Critic^ April 1840, p. 396, by 
Mr. Thomas Mozley, quoted in Letters 
of B. Mozley i p. 102. 
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seamanship and shipcraft. He was a bold rider, across 
country. With a powerful grasp ^.mathematical 
truths and principles, he entered with whole-hearted 
zest into inviting problems, or into practical details 
of mechanical or hydrostatic or astronomical science. 
His letters are full of such observations, put in a way 
which he thought would interest his friends, and 
marked by his strong habit of getting into touch with 
what was real and of the substance of questions. He 
applied his thoughts to architecture with a power and 
originality which at the time were not common. No 
one who onl}'^ cared for this world could be more 
attracted and interested than he was by the wonder 
and beauty of its facts and appearances. With the 
deepest allegiance to his home and reverence for its 
ties and au*-hority, a home of the old-fashioned eccle- 
siastical sort, sober, manly, religious, orderly, he carried 
into his wider life the feelings with which he had 
been brought up ; bold as he was, his reason and 
his character craved for authority, but authority which 
morally and reasonably he could respect. Mr. Keble’s 
goodness and purity subdued him, and disposed him 
to accept without reserve his master’s teaching : and 
towards Mr. Keble, along with an outside show of 
playful criticism and privileged impertinence, there 
was a reverence which governed Froude’s whole 
nature. In the wild and rough heyday of reform, he 
was a Tory of the Tories. But when authority failed 
him, from cowardice- or stupidity or self-interest, he 
could not easily pardon it ; and he was ready to startle 
his friends by proclaiming himself a Radical, prepared 
for the .sakSe of the highest and gi‘eatest interests to 
sacrifice all second-rate and subordinate ones. 

When his friends, after his death, published selec> 
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tions from his journals juid letters, the world was 
shocked by what seemed hii^ amazing audacity both of 
thought and expression about a number of things and 
persons which it was customary to regard as almost 
beyond the reach of criticism. The Remains lent 
themselves admirably to the' controversial process of 
culling choice phrases '“and sentences and epithets 
surprisingly at variance with conventional and popular 
estimates. Friends wer^ pained ahd disturbed; foes 
naturally enough could not hold in their overflowing 
exultation at such a disclosure of the spirit of the 
movement. Sermons and newspapers drew attention 
to Froudes extravagances with horror and disgust. 
The truth is that if the off-hand sayings in conversation 
or letters of any man of force and wit and strong 
convictions about the things and persons that he con- 
demns, were made known to the world, they would by 
themselves have much the same look of flippancy, 
injustice, impertinence to those who disagreed in 
opinion with the speaker or writer ; they are allowed 
for, or they are not allowed for by others, according to 
what is known of his general character. The friends 
who published Froude’s Remains knew what he 
was ; they knew the place and proportion of the fierce 
and scornful passages ; they knew that they really did 
not go beyond the liberty and the frank speaking 
which most people give themselves in the abandon and 
understood exaggeration of intimate correspondence 
and talk. But they miscalculated the effect on those 
who did not know him, or whose interest it was to 
make the most of the advantage given them. They 
seem to have expected that the picture which 
they presented of their friend’s transparent sincerity 
and singleness of aim, manifested amid so much pain 
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and self-abasement, would have touched readers more. 
They miscalculated in supposing that jhe proofs of so 
much reality of religious earnestness would carry off 
the offence of vehement language, which without these 
proofs might naturally be thought to show mere 
random violence. At any rate the result was much 
natural and genuine jrritation, which they were hardly 
prepared for. .Whether on .general grounds they were 
wise in startling and vexing fiiends, and putting fresh 
weapons into the hands of opponents by their frank 
disclosure of so unconventional a character, is a 
question which may have more than one answer ; but 
one thing is certain, they were not wise, if they only 
desired to forward the immediate interests of their 
party or cause. It was not the act of cunning con- 
spirators ; it was the act of men who were ready 
to show their hands, and take the consequences. 
Undoubtedly, they w'arned off many who had so 
far gone along with the movement, and who now 
drew back. But if the publication was a mistake, it 
was the mistake of men confident in their own 
straightforwardness. 

There is a natural Nemesis to all over-strong and 
exaggerated language. The weight of Froude’s judg- 
ments was lessened by the disclosure of his strong 
words, and his dashing fashion of condemnation and 
dislike gave a precedent for the violence of shallower 
men. But to those who look back on them now, 
though there can be no wonder that at the time they 
excited such an outcry, their outspoken boldness hardly 
excites surprise. Much of it might naturally be put 
down to the force of first impressions ; much of it is 
the vehemence of an Englishman who claims the 
liberty of criticising and finding fault at home ; much 
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of it was the inevitable vehemence of a reformer. 
Much of it seems clear foresight of what has since come 
to be recognised. His judgments on the Reformers, 
startling as they were at the time, are not so very 
different, as to the facts of the case, from what most 
people on all sides now agree in ; and as to their 
temper and theology, from what most „ churchmen 
would now agree in. Whatever allowances may be 
made for the difficulties of their tim6, and these allow- 
ances ought to be very great, and however well they 
may have done parts of their work, such as the trans- 
lations and adaptations of the Prayer Book, it is safe 
to say that the divines of the Reformation never can be 
again, with their confessed Calvinism, with their shifting 
opinions, their extravagant deference to the foreign 
oracles of Geneva and Zurich, their subservience to bad 
men in power, the heroes and saints of churchmen. 
But when all this is said, it still remains true that 
Froude was often intemperate and unjust. In the 
hands of the most self-restrained and considerate of its 
leaders, the movement must anyhow have provoked 
strong opposition, and given great offence. The 
surprise and the general ignorance were too great ; the 
assault was too rude and unexpected. But Froude’s 
strong language gave it a needless exasperation. 

Froude was a man strong in abstract thought and 
imagination, who wanted adequate knowledge. His 
canons of judgment were not enlarged, corrected, and 
strengthened by any reading or experience commen- 
surate with his original powers of reasoning or in- 
vention. He was quite conscious of it, and did his 
best to fill up the gap in his intellectual equipment. 
He, showed what he might have done under more 
favouring circumstances in a very interesting volume 
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on Becket’s history and letters. But circumstances 
were hopelessly against him ; he had fipt time, he had 
not health and strength, for the learning which he so 
needed, which he so longed for. But wherever he 
could, he learned. He was quite ready to submit 
his prepossessions to the test and limitation of facts. 
Eager and quick-sighted, he was often apt to be hasty 
in conclusions from imperfect or insufficient premisses ; 
but even about what he saw most clearly he was 
.willing to hold himself in suspense, when he found 
that there was something more to know. Cardinal 
Newman has noted two deficiencies which, in his 
opinion, were noticeable in Froude. “He had no 
turn for theology as such ” ; and, further, he goes on : 
“ I should say that his power of entering into the 
minds of others was not equal to his other gifts ” — a 
remark which he illustrates by saying that Froude 
could not believe that “ I really held the Roman 
Church to be antichristian.” The want of this power 
— in which he stood in such sharp contrast to his 
friend — might be either a strength or a weakness ; a 
strength, if his business was only to fight ; a weak- 
ness, if it was to attract and persuade. But Froude 
was made for conflict, not to win disciples. Some 
wild solemn poetry, marked by deep feeling and 
direct expression, is scattered through his letters,^ 
kindled always by things and thoughts of the highest 
significance, and breaking forth with force and fire. 
But probably the judgment passed on him by a clever 
friend, from the examination of his handwriting, was a 
true one: “This fellow has a great deal of imagina- 
tion, but not the imagination of a poet.” He felt that 

1 Such as the “Daniel” m the tween Old Self and New Self,*’ and 
Zyra Apostolua, the “ Dialogue be*, the lines m the Remains (i. 208, 209), 
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even beyond poetry there are higher things than 
anything that imagination can work upon. It was a 
feeling which made him blind to the grandeur of 
Milton’s poetry. He saw in it only an intrusion into 
the most sacred of sanctities. 

It was this fearless and powerful spirit, keen and 
quick to see inferences and intolerant of com- 
promises, that the disturbances of Roman Catholic 
Emancipation and of the Reform time roused from 
the common round of pursuits, natural to a serious and 
thoughtful clergyman of scholarlike mind and as yet 
no definite objects, and brought him with all his en- 
thusiasm and thoroughness into a companionship with 
men who had devoted their lives, and given up every 
worldly object, to save the Church by raising it to its 
original idea and spirit. Keble had lifted his pupil’s 
thoughts above mere dry and unintelligent orthodoxy, 
and Froude had entered with earnest purpose into 
Church ways of practical self-discipline and self- 
correction. Bishop Lloyd’s lectures had taught him 
and others, to the surprise of many, that the familiar 
and venerated Prayer Book was but the reflexion of 
mediaeval and primitive devotion, still embodied in its 
Latin forms in the Roman Service books ; and so 
indirectly had planted in their minds the idea of the 
historical connexion, and in a very profound way the 
spiritual sympathy, of the modern with the pre- 
Reformation Church. But it is not till 1829 or 1830 
that we begin in his Remains to see in him the 
sense of a pressing and anxious crisis in religious 
matters. In the summer of 1829 he came more closely 
than hitherto across Mr. Newman’s path. They had 
been Fellows together since 1826, and Tutors since 
1827. Mr. Froude, with his Toryism and old- 
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fashioned churchmanship, would not unnaturally be 
shy of a friend of Whately’s with hjg^ reputation for 
theological liberalism. Froude’s first letter to Mr. 
Newman is in August 1828. It is the letter of a 
friendly and sympathising colleagfue in college work, 
glad to be free from the “ images of impudent under- 
graduates ” ; he inserts some lines of verse, talks 
about Dollond and telescopes, and relates how he and 
a friend got up at half-past two in the morning, and 
walked half a mile to see Mercury rise ; he writes 
about his mathematical studies and reading for orders, 
and how a friend had “ read half through Prideaux 
and yet accuses himself of idleness ” ; but there is no 
interchange of intimate thought. Mr. Newman was 
at this time, as he has told us, drifting away from 
under the shadow of liberalism ; and in Froude he 
found a man who, without being a liberal, was as 
quick-sighted, as courageous, and as alive to great 
thoughts and new hopes as himself. Very different in 
many ways, they were in this alike, that the common- 
place notions of religion and the Church were utterly 
unsatisfactory to them, and that each had the capacity 
for affectionate and whole-hearted friendship. The 
friendship began and lasted on, growing stronger and 
deeper to the end. And thi.s was not all. Froude’s 
friendship with Mr. Newman overcame Mr. Keble’s 
hesitations about Mr. Newman’s supposed liberalism. 
Mr. Newman has put on record what he thought and 
felt about Froude; no one, probably, of the many 
whom Cardinal Newman’s long life has brought round 
him, ever occupied Froude’s place in his heart. 
The correspondence shows in part "the way in which 
Froude’s spirit rose, under the sense of having such a 
friend to work with in the cause which day by day 
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grew greater and more sacred in the eyes of both. 
Towards Mr. Keble Froude felt like a son to a father ; 
towards Mr. Newman like a soldier to his comrade, 
and him the most splendid and boldest of warriors. 
Each mind caught fire from the other, till the high 
enthusiasm of the one was quenched in an early death. 

Shortly after this friendship began, the course of 
events also began which finally gave birth to the 
Oxford movement. The break-ujJ of parties caused 
by the Roman Catholic emancipation was followed by 
the French and Belgian revolutions of 1830, and these 
changes gave ? fresh stimulus to all the reforming 
parties in England — Whigs, Radicals, and liberal 
religionists. Froude’s letters mark the influence of 
these changes on his mind. They stirred in him the 
fiercest disgust and indignation, and as soon as the 
necessity of battle became evident to save the Church 
— and such a necessity was evident — he threw himself 
into it with all his heart, and his attitude was hence- 
forth that of a determined and uncompromising com- 
batant “ Froude is growing stronger and stronger in 
his sentiments every day,” writes James Mozley, in 
1832, “and cuts about him on all sides. It is ex- 
tremely fine to hear him talk. The aristocracy of the 
country at present are the chief objects of his vitupera- 
tion, and he decidedly sets himself against the modern 
character of the gentleman, and thinks that the Church 
will eventually depend for its support, as it always did 
in its most influential times, on the very poorest 
classes.” . “ I would not set down anything that 
Froude says for his deliberate opinion,” writes James 
Mozley a year later, “ for he really hates the present 
state of things so excessively that any change would 
be a relief to him.” . . . “ Froude is staying up, and 
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I see a great deal of him.” . . . “ Froude is. most 
enthusiastic in his plans, and says, ‘-^hat fun it is 
living in such times as these ! how could one now go 
back to the times of old Tory humbug?’” From 
henceforth his position among his friends was that of 
the most impatient and aggressive of reformers, the 
one who most urged on his fellows to outspoken 
language and a bold line of action. They were not 
men to hang back and be afraid, but they were cautious 
and considerate of popular alarms and prejudices, com- 
pared with Froude’s fearlessness. Other minds were 
indeed moving — minds as strong as his, indeed, it may 
be, deeper, more complex, more amply furnished, with 
a wider range of vision and a greater command of the 
field. But while he lived, he appears as the one who 
spurs on and incites, where others hesitate. He is 
the one by whom are visibly most felt the gaudia 
certaminis, and the confidence of victory, and the 
most profound contempt for the men and the ideas of 
the boastful and short-sighted present. 

In this unsparing and absorbing warfare, what did 
Froude aim at — what was the object he sought to 
bring about, what were the obstacles he sought to 
overthrow ? 

He was accused, as was most natural, of Romanis- 
ing ; of wishing to bring back Popery. It is perfectly 
certain that this was not what he meant, though he did 
not care for the imputation of it. He was, perhaps, 
the first Englishman who attempted to do justice to 
Rome, and to use friendly language of it, without the 
intention of joining it. But what he fought for was not 
Rome, not even a restoration of unity, but a Church of 
England such as it was conceived of by the Caroline 
divines and the Non-jurors. The great break-up of 
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1830 had forced on men the anxious question, “What 
is the Church as spoken of in England? Is it the 
Church of Christ ? ” and the answers were various. 
Hooker had said it was “ the nation” ; and in entirely 
alt^d circumstances, with some qualifications. Dr. 
Arnold said the same. It was “the Establishment” 
according to the lawyers and politicians, both Whig 
and Tory. It was an invisible and mystical body, 
said the Evangelicals. ^ It was the aggregate of 
separate congregations,’ said the Nonconformists. It 
was the parliamentary creation of the Reformation, 
said the Erastians. The true Church was the 
communion of the Pope, the pretended Church was 
a legalised schism, said the Roman Catholics. All 
these ideas were floating about, loose and vague, 
among people who talked much about the Church. 
Whately, with his clear sense, had laid down that 
it was a divine religious society, distinct in its 
origin and existence, distinct in its attributes from any 
other. But this idea had fallen dead, till Froude and 
his friends put new life into it. Froude accepted 
Whately’s idea that the Church of England was the 
one historic uninterrupted Church, than which there 
could be no other, locally in England ; but into this 
Froude read a great deal that never was and never 
could be in Whately’s thoughts. Whately had gone 
very far in viewing the Church from without as a great 
and sacred corporate body. Casting aside the Erastian 
theory, he had claimed its right to exist, and if necessary, 
govern itself, separate from the state. He had re- 
cognised excommunication as its natural and inde- 
feeisible instrument of government. But what the in- 
ternal life of the Church was, what should be its teaching 
and organic system, and what was the standard and 
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proof of these, Whately had left unsaid. And this out- 
line Froude filled up. For this he went, the way to 
which the Prayer Book, with its Offices, its Liturgy, its 
Ordination services, pointed him. With the divines 
who had specially valued the Prayer Book, and taught 
in its spirit. Bishop Wilson, William Law, Hammond, 
Ken, Laud, Andrewes, he went back to the times and 
the sources from which the Prayer Book came to us, the 
early Church, the reforming Church — ^for such with all its 
faults it was — of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirt'=*enth 
centuries, before the hopelessly corrupt and fatal times 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, which led to the 
break-up of the sixteenth. Thus to the great question. 
What is the Church } he gave without hesitation, and 
gave to the end, the same answer that Anglicansgave and 
are giving still. But he added two points which were 
then very new to the ears of English Churchmen : (i) 
that there were great and to most people unsuspected 
faults and shortcomings in the English Church, for some 
of which the Reformation was gravely responsible ; (2) 
that the Roman Church was more right than we had 
been taught to think in many parts both of principle 
and practice, and that our quarrel with it on these 
points arose from our own ignorance and prejudices. 
To people who had taken for granted all their lives 
that the Church was thoroughly “ Protestant ” and 
thoroughly right in its Protestantism, and that Rome 
was Antichrist, these confident statements came with 
a shock. He did not enter much into dogmatic 
questions. As far as can be judged from his 
Remains, the one point of doctrine on which he laid 
stress, as being inadequately recognised and taught in- 
the then condition of the English Church, was the 
primitive doctrine of the Eucharist. His othef 
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criticisms pointed to practical and moral matters ; the 
spirit of Erastianism, the low standard of life and 
purpose and self-discipline in the clergy, the low tone 
of the current religious teaching. The Evangelical 
teaching seemed to him a system of unreal words. 
The opposite school was too self-complacent, too 
comfortable, too secure • in its social and political 
alliances ; and he was bent on shaming people into 
severer notions. "We will have a vocaAularium 
apostolicum, and I will' start it with four words : 
‘ pampered aristocrats,’ ‘ resident gentlemen,’ ‘ smug 
parsons,’ and 'pauperes Christi' I shall use the first 
on all occasions ; it seems to me just to hit the thing.” 
“ I think of putting the view forward (about new 
monasteries), under the title of a ‘ Project for Reviving 
Religion in Great Towns.’ Certainly colleges of 
unmarried priests (who might, of course, retire to a 
living, when they could and liked) would be the 
cheapest possible way of providing effectively for the 
spiritual wants of a large population.” And his great 
quarrel with the existing state of things was that the 
spiritual objects of the Church were overlaid and lost 
sight of in the anxiety not to lose its political position. 
In this direction he was, as he proclaims himself, an 
out-and-out Radical, and he was prepared at once to 
go very far. “ If a national Church means a Church 
without discipline, my argument for discipline is an 
argument against a national Church ; and the best 
thing we can do is to unnationalise ours as soon as 
possible ” ; “ let us tell the truth and shame the devil ; 
let us give up a national Church and have a real one.” 
His criticism did not diminish in severity, or his pro- 
posals become less daring, as he felt that his time was 
growing short and the hand of death was upon him. 
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But to the end, the elevation and improvement of the 
English Church remained his great purpose. To his 
l^iend, as we know, the Roman Church was either the 
Truth or Aptichrist To Froude it was neither the 
whole T ruth nor Antichrist ; but like the English 
Church itself, a great and defective Church, whose 
defects were the opposite to ours, and which we should 
do wisely to learn from rather than abuse. But to the 
last his allegiance never wa\ cred to the English 
Church. 

It is very striking to come from Froude’s boisterous 
freedohi in his letters to his sermons and the papers he 
prepared for publication. In his sermons his manner 
of writing is severe and restrained even to dryness. If 
they startle it is by the force and searching point of an 
idea, not by any strength of words. The style is 
chastened, simple, calm, with the most careful avoidance 
of over-statement or anything rhetorical. And so in 
his papers, his mode of argument, forcible and cogent 
as it is, avoids all appearance of exaggeration or even 
illustrative expansion ; it is all muscle and sinew , it is 
modelled on the argumentative style of Bishop Butler, 
and still more, of William Law. No one could suppose 
from these papers Froude’s fiery impetuosity, or the 
frank daring of his disrespectful vocabulary. Those 
who can read between the lines can trace the grave 
irony which clung everywhere to his deep earnestness. 

There was yet another side of Froude’s character 
which was little thought of by his critics, or recognised 
by all his friends. With all his keenness of judgment 
and all his readiness for conflict, some who knew him 
best were impressed by the melancholy which hung over, 
his life, and which, though he ignored it, they could 
detect. It is remembered still by Cardinal Newman, 
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“I thought,” wrote Mr. Isaac Williams, “that knowing 
him, I better understood Hamlet, a person most natural, 
but so original as to be unlike any one else, hiding 
depth of delicate thought in apparent extravagances. 
Hamlet, and the Georgies of Virgil, he used to say, he 
should have bound together.” “ Isaac Williams,” wrote 
Mr. Copeland, “mentioned to me a remark made on 
Froude by S. Wilberforce in his early days : ‘ They 
talk of Froude’s fun, but somehovy^^ I cannot be in a 
room with him alone for “ten minutes without feeling 
so intensely melancholy, that I do not know what to do 
with myself. At Brighstone, in my Eden days, he was 
with me, and I was overwhelmed with the deep sense 
which possessed him of yearning which nothing could 
satisfy and of the unsatisfying nature of all things.’ ” * 
Froude often reminds us of Pascal. Both had that 
peculiarly bright, brilliant, sharp-cutting intellect which 
passes with ease through the coverings and disguises 
which veil realities from men. Both had mathematical 
powers of unusual originality and clearness ; both had 
the same imaginative faculty ; both had the same keen 
interest in practical problems of science ; both felt and 
followed the attraction of deeper and more awful 
interests. Both had the same love of beauty ; both 
suppressed it. Both had the same want of wide or 
deep learning ; they made skilful use of what books 
came to their hand, and used their reading as few 
readers are able to use it ; but their real instrument of 
work was their own quick and strong insight, and power 
of close and vigorous reasoning. Both had the greatest 
contempt for fashionable and hollow “shadows of 
religion.” Both had the same definite, unflinching 

^ A few references to the Remains collections, i. 7, 13, 18, 26, 1069 184, 
illustrating this are subjoined if any one 199, 200-204. 
cares to compare them with these re- 
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judgment. Both used the same clear and direct lan- 
gtaage. Both had a certain grim delight^ in the irony 
with which they pursued their opponeriFs. In both it 
is probable that their unmeasured and unsparing 
criticism recoiled on the cause which they had at 
heart. But in the case of both of them it was not the 
temper of the satirist, it was no mere love of attacking 
what was vulnerable, and indulgence in the cruel 
pleasure of stinging and putting to shame, which inspired 
them. Their souls were moved by the dishonour 
dr)ne to religion, by public evils and public dangers. 
Both of them died young, before their work was done. 
'I hey placed before themselves the loftiest and most 
unselfish objects, the restoration of truth and goodness 
in the Church, and to that they gave their life and all 
that they had. And what they called on others to be 
they were themselves. They were alike in the stern- 
ness, the reality, the perseverance, almost unintelligible 
in its methods to ordinary men, of their moral and 
spiritual self-discipline. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TO CHAPTER IIP 

Hurrell Froude was, when I, as an undergraduate, 
first knew him in 1828, tall and very thin, with some- 
thing of a stoop, with a large skull and forehead, but 
not a large face, delicate features, and penetrating gray 
eyes, not exactly piercing, but bright with internal 
conceptions, and ready to assume an expression of 

— .... . _ t 

1 I am indebted for these recollections to the late Loid Blachford. They 
were written in Oct. 1884. ^ 
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amusement, careful attention, inquiry, or stern disgust, 
but with a basis of softness. His manner was cordial 
and familiar, and assured you, as you knew him well, of 
his affectionate feeling, which encouraged you to speak 
your mind (within certain limits), subject to the con- 
sideration that if you said anything absurd it would 
not be allowed to fall to fhe ground. He had more of 
the undergraduate in him than any “ don ” whom I ever 
knew ; absolutely unlike . Newman' in being always 
ready to skate, sail, or ride with his friends — and, if in 
a scrape, not pharisaical as to his means of getting out 
of it. I remember, e.g., climbing Merton gate with 
him in my undergraduate days, when we had been out 
too late boating or skating. And unless authority or 
substantial decorum was really threatened he was very 
lenient — or rather had an amused sympathy with the 
irregularities that are mere matters of mischief or high 
spirits. In lecture it was, mutatis mutandis ^ the same 
man. Seeing, from his Remains, the “ high view of 
his own capacities of which he could not divest himself,” 
and his determination not to exhibit or be puffed up by 
it, and looking back on his tutorial manner (I was in 
his lectures both in classics and mathematics), it was 
strange how he disguised, not only his sense of superi- 
ority, but the appearance of it, so that his pupils felt 
him more as a fellow-student than as the refined scholar 
or mathematician which he was. This was partly 
owing to his carelessness of those formulae, the famili- 
arity with which gives even second-rate lecturers a 
position of superiority which is less visible in those 
who, like their pupils, are themselves always struggling 
with principles — and partly to an effort, perhaps some- 
times overdone, not to put himself above the level of 
others. In a lecture on the Supplices of .^Eschylus, 
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I have heard him say tout bonnement, “ I can’t construe 
that — what do you make of it, A. B. ?”-*jtuming to the 
supposed best scholar in the lecture ; or, when an ob- 
jection was started to his mode of getting through a 
difficulty “Ah! I had not thought of that — perhaps 
your way is the best.” And this mode of dealing with 
himself and the undergraduates whom he liked, made 
them like him, but also made them really undervalue 
his talent, which, as we now see, was what he meant 
they should do. At the same time, though watchful 
over his own vanity, he was keen and prompt in snubs 
— ^playful and challenging retort — to those he liked, 
but in the nature of scornful exposure, when he had to 
do with coarseness or coxcombry, or shallow display 
of sentiment. It was a paradoxical consequence of 
his suppression of egotism that he was more solicitous 
to show that you were wrong than that he was right. 

He also wanted, like Socrates or Bishop Butler, to 
make others, if possible, think for themselves. 

However, it is not to be in1er.'‘ed that his conversa- 
tion was made of controversy. To a certain extent it 
turned that way, because he was fond of paradox. 
(His brother William used to say that he, William, 
never felt he had really mastered a principle till he 
had thrown it into a paradox.) And paradox, of course, 
invites contradiction, and so controversy. On subjects 
upon which he considered himself more or less an 
apoiJtle, he liked to stir people’s minds by what startled 
them, waking them up, or giving them “ nuts to crack.” 
An almost solemn gravity with amusement twinkling 
behind it — not invisible — and ready to burst forth into 
a bright low laugh when gravity had' been played out, 
was a very frequent posture with him. 

But he was thoroughly ready to amuse and instruct, 
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or to be amused and instructed, as an eager and earnest 
speaker or listener on most matters of interest. I do 
not remember that he had any great turn for beauty of 
colour; he had none, I think, or next to none* for 
music — nor do I remember in him any great love of 
humour — but for beauty of physical form, for mechanics, 
for mathematics, for poetry which had a root in true 
feeling, for wit (including that perception of a quasi- 
logical absurdity of positipn), for history, for domestic 
incidents, his sympathy was always lively, and he 
would throw himself naturally and warmly into them. 
From his general demeanour (I need scarcely say) the 
“odour of sanctity” was wholly absent. I am not 
sure that his height and depth of aim and lively 
versatility of talent did not leave his compassionate 
sympathies rather undeveloped ; certainly to himself, 
and, I suspect, largely in the case of others, he would 
view suffering not as a thing to be cockered up or 
made much of, though of course to be alleviated if 
possible, but to be viewed calmly as a Providential 
discipline for those who can mitigate, or have to 
endure it. 

J. H. N. was once reading me a letter just received 
from him in which (in answer to J. H. N.’s account of 
his work and the possibility of his breaking down) he 
said in substance : “ I daresay you have more to do 
than your health will bear, but I would not have you 
give up anything except perhaps the deanery” (of 
Oriel). And then J. H. N. paused, with a kind of 
inner exultant chuckle, and said, “ Ah ! there’s a Basil 
for you ” ; as if the friendship which sacrificed its friend, 
as it would sacrifice itself to a cause, was the friendship 
which was really worth having. 

As I came to know him in a more manly way, as a 
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brother Fellow, friend, and collaborateur, the character 
of “ ecclesiastical agitator ” was of course^Jidded to this. 

In this capacity his great pleasure was taking bulls 
by their horns. Like the “ gueux ” of the Low 
Countric*!, he would have met half-way any oppro- 
brious nickname, and I believe coined the epithet 
> “apostolical” for his party because it was connected 
with everything in Spain which was most obnoxious 
to the British public. I remember one day his griev- 
ously shocking Palmer of Worcester, a man of an 
opposite texture, when a council in J. H. N.’s rooms 
had been called to consider some memorial or other 
to which Palmer wanted to collect the signatures of 
many, and particularly of dignified persons, but in 
which Fronde wished to express the determined 
opinions of a few. Froude stretched out his long 
length on Newman’s sofa, broke in upon one of 
Palmer’s judicious harangues about Bishops and Arch- 
deacons and such like, with the ejaculation, “ I don’t 
see why we should disguise from otirselves that our 
object is to dictate to the clergy of this country, and I, 
for one, do not want any one else to get on the box.” 
He thought that true Churchmen must be few before 
they were many — that the sin of the clergy in all ages 
was that they tried to make out that Christians were 
many when they were only few, and sacrificed to this 
object the force derivable from downright and unmis- 
takable enforcement of truth in speech or action. 

As simplicity in thought, word, and deed fwmed 
no small part of his ideal, his tastes in architecture, 
painting, sculpture, rhetoric, or poetry were severe. 
He had no patience with what waS artistically dis- 
solute, luscious, or decorated more than in proportion 
to its animating idea — wishy-washy or sentimental, 
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The ornamental parts of his own rooms (in which 1 
lived in his absence) were a slab of marble to wash 
upon, a print of Rubens’s “ Deposition,” and a head 
(life-size) of the Apollo Belvidere. And I remember 
still the tall scorn, with something of surprise, with 
which, on entering my undergraduate room, he looked 
down on some VenuseS* Cupids, and Hebes, which, 
freshman-like, I had bought from an Italian. 

He was not very easy even under conventional 
vulgarity, still less under the vulgarity of egotism; 
but, being essentially a partisan, he could put up with 
both in a man who was really in earnest and on the 
right side. Nothing, however, I think, would have 
induced him to tolerate false sentiment, and he would, 
I think, if he had lived, have exerted himself very 
trenchantly to prevent his cause being adulterated 
by it. 

He was, I should say, sometimes misled by a 
theory that genius cut through a subject by logic or 
intuition, without looking to the right or left, while 
common sense was always testing every step by 
consideration of surroundings (I have not got his 
terse mode of statement), and that genius was right, 
or at least had only to be corrected here and there by 
common sense. This, 1 take it, would hardly have 
answered if his trenchancy had not been in practice 
corrected by J. H, N.’s wider political circumspection. 

He submitted, I suppose, to J. H. N.’s axiom, that 
if the movement was to do anything it must become 
respectable ” ; but it was against his nature. 

He would (as we see in the Remains) have wished 
Ken to have the “courage of his convictions” by 
excommunicating the Jurors in William Ill’s time, 
and setting up a little Catholic Church, like the 
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Jansenists in Holland. He was not (as has ‘been 
observed) a theologian, but he was ''-as- jealous for 
orthodoxy as if he were. He spoke slightingly of 
Heber as having ignorantly or carelessly communicated 
with {J) Monophysites. But he probably knew no 
more about that and other heresies than a man of 
active and penetrating mind would derive from text- 
books. And I think it likely enough — not that his 
reverence for the Eucharist, but — that his special 
attention to the details of Eucharistic doctrine was 
due to the consideration that it was the foundation of 
ecclesiastical discipline and authority — matters on 
which his mind fastened itself with enthusiasm. 


CHAPTER IV, 

MR. NEWMAn’s early FRIENDS — ISAAC WILLIAMS 

In the early ddys of the movement, among Mr. 
Newman’s greatest friends, and much in his con- 
fidence, were two Fellows of Trinity — a college which 
never forgot that Newman had once belonged to it, 
— Isaac Williams and William John Copeland. In 
mind and character very different, they were close 
friends, with the affection which was characteristic of 
those days ; and for both of them Mr. Newman “had 
the love which passes that of common relation.’’* 
Isaac Williams was born among the mountains of 
Wales, and had the true poetic gift, though his power 
of expression was often not equal to what he wanted 
to say. Copeland was a Londoner, bred up in the 
strict school of Churchmanship represented by Mr. 
Norris of Hackney, tempered by sympathies with 
the Non-jurors. At Oxford he lived, along with 
Isaac Williams, in the very heart of the movement, 
which was the interest of his life; but he lived, 
self-forgetting or self-effacing, a wonderful mixture 
of tender and inexhaustible sympathy, and of quick 
and keen wit, which yet, somehow or other, in that 
time of exasperation and bitterness, made him few 


^ Mozleyi Jiemmtscences, i. i8. 
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enemies. He knew more than most men of the goings 
on of the movement, and he ought tO'-have been its 
chronicler. But he was fastidious and hard to satisfy, 
and he left his task till it was too late. 

Isaac Williams was born in Wales in 1802, a year 
after Newman, ten years after John Keble. His 
early life was spent in London, but his affection 
for Wales and its mountain scenery was great and 
undiminished to the end of his life. At Harrow, 
where Henry Drury was his tutor, he made his 
mark by his mastery of Latin composition and his 
devotion to Latin language and literature. “ I was 
so used to think in Latin that when I had to write 
an English theme, which was but seldom, I had to 
translate my ideas, which ran in Latin, into English”;^ 
and later in life he complained of the Latin current 
which disturbed him when he had to write English. 
He was also a great cricketer ; and he describes him- 
self as coming up to Trinity, where he soon got a 
scholarship, an ambitious and careless youth, who 
had never heard a word about Christianity, and to 
whom religion, its aims and its restraints, were a mere 
name. 

This was changed by what, in the language of 
devotional schools, would have been called his con- 
version. It came about, as men speak, as the result 
of accidents ; but the whole course of his thoughts and 
life was turned into a channel from which it never 
more diverged. An old Welsh clergyman gave the 
undergraduate an introduction to John Keble, who 
then held a place in Oxford almost unique. But the 
Trinity uiidergraduate and the Oriel don saw little of 
one another till Isaac Williams won the Latin prize 
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poem, Ars Geologica. Keble then called on Isaac 
Williams and offered his help in criticising the poem 
and polishing it for printing. The two men plainly 
took to one another at first sight ; and that service 
was followed by a most unexpected invitation on 
Keble’s part. He had chanced to come to Williams’s 
room, and on Williams saying that he had no plan of 
reading for the approaching vacation, Keble said, “ I 
am going to leave Oxford for good. Suppose you 
come and read with me. The Provost has asked me 
to take Wilberforce, and I declined ; but if you would 
come, you would be companions.” Keble was going 
down to Southrop, a little curacy near his father’s ; 
there Williams joined him, with two more — Robert 
Wilberforce and R. H. Froude; and there the Long 
Vacation of 1823 was spent, and Isaac Williams’s 
character and course determined. “It was this very 
trivial accident, this short walk of a few yards, and a 
few words spoken, which was the turning-point of my 
life. If a merciful God had miraculously interposed to 
arrest my course, I could not have had a stronger 
assurance of His presence than I always had in looking 
back to that day.” It determined Isaac Williams’s 
character, and it determined for good and all his 
theological position. He had before him all day long 
in John Keble a spectacle which was absolutely new 
to him. Ambitious as a rising and successful scholar 
at college, he saw a man, looked up to and wondered at 
by every one, absolutely without pride and without 
ambition. He saw the most distinguished academic 
of his day, to whom every prospect was open, retiring 
from Oxford in the height of his fame to bury himself 
with a few hundreds of Gloucestershire peasants in a 
miserable curacy. He saw this man caring for and 
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respecting the ignorant and poor as much as others 
respected the great and the learned.'*— "He saw this 
man, who had made what the world would call so 
great a sacrifice, apparently unconscious that he had 
made aiiy sacrifice at all, gay, unceremonious, bright, 
full of play as a boy, ready with his pupils for any exer- 
cise, mental or muscular — ^for a hard ride, or a crabbed 
bit of .(Eschylus, or a logic fence with disputatious and 
paradoxical undergraduates, giving and taking on 
even ground. These pupils saw one, the depth of 
whose religion none could doubt, “ always endeavouring 
to do them good as it were unknown to themselves 
and in secret, and ever avoiding that his kindness 
should be felt and acknowledged”; showing in the 
whole course of daily life the purity of Christian love, 
and taking the utmost pains to make no profession or 
show of it. This unostentatious and undemonstrative 
religion — so frank, so generous in all its ways — was to 
Isaac Williams “quite a new world.” It turned his 
mind in upon itself in the deepest reverence, but also 
with something of morbid despair of ever reaching 
such a standard. It drove all dreams of ambition out 
of his mind. It made humility, self-restraint, self- 
abasement, objects of unceasing, possibly not always 
wise and healthy, effort. But the result was certainly 
a character of great sweetness, tenderness, and lowly 
unselfishness, pure, free from all worldliness, and deeply 
resigned to the will of God. He caught from Mr. 
Keble, like Froude, two characteristic habits of mind 
— a strong depreciation of mere intellect compared 
with the less showy excellences of faithfulness to con- 
science aa4 duty ; and a horror ‘and hatred of every- 
thing that seemed like display or die desire of 
applause or of immediate effect. Intellectual depreoia- 
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tors of intellect may deceive themselves, and do not 
always escape the snare which they fear ; but in Isaac 
Williams there was a very genuine carrying out of the 
Psalmist’s words : “ Surely I have behaved and quieted 
myself ; I refrain my soul and keep it low, as a child 
that is weaned from his mother.” This fear of display 
in a man of singularly delicate and fastidious taste 
came to have something forced and morbid in it. It 
seemed sometimes as if in preaching or talking he 
aimed at being dull and clumsy. But in all that he 
did and wrote he aimed at being true at all costs and in 
the very depths of his heart ; and though, in his words, 
we may wish sometimes for what we should feel to be 
more natural and healthy in tone, we never can doubt 
that we are in the presence of one who shrank from 
all conscious unreality like poison. 

From Keble, or, it may be said, from the Kebles, 
he received his theology. The Kebles were all of 
them men of the old-fashioned High Church orthodoxy, 
of the Prayer Book and the Catechism — the orthodoxy 
which was professed at Oxford, which was represented 
in London by Norris of Hackney and Joshua Watson ; 
which valued in religion sobriety, reverence, and 
deference to authority, and in teaching, sound learning 
and the wisdom of the great English divines ; which 
vehemently disliked the Evangelicals and Methodists 
for their poor and loose theology, their love of excite- 
ment and display, their hunting after popularity. This 
Church of England divinity was the theology of the 
old Vicar of Coin St. Aldwyn’s, a good scholar and a 
good parish priest, who had brought up his two sons 
at home to be scholars; and had impressed his 
solid and manly theology on them so strongly that 
amid all changes they remained at bottom true to their 
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paternal training. John Keble added to it ^eat 
attainments and brilliant gifts of imagination and 
poetry ; but he never lost the plain, downright, almost 
awkward ways of conversation and manner of his 
simple home — ways which might have seemed 
abrupt and rough but for the singular sweetness and 
' charm of his nature. To those who looked on the 
outside he was always the homely, rigidly orthodox 
country clergyman. On Isaac Williams, with his 
ethical standard, John Keble also impressed his ideas 
of religious truth ; he made him an old-fashioned High 
Churchman, suspicious of excitement and “effect,” 
suspicious of the loud-talking religious world, suspicious 
of its novelties and shallowness, and clinging with his 
whole soul to ancient ways and sound Church of 
England doctrine reflected in the Prayer Book. And 
from John Keble’s influence he passed under the 
influence of Thomas Keble, the Vicar of Bisley, a 
man of sterner type than his brother, with strong and 
definite opinions on all subjects ; curt and keen in 
speech; intolerant of all that seemed to threaten 
wholesome teaching and the interests of the Church ; 
and equally straightforward, equally simple, in manners 
and life. Under him Isaac Williams began his career 
as a clergyman ; he spent two years of solitary and 
monotonous life in a small cure, seeking comfort from 
solitude in poetical composition (“It was very ralm 
and subduing,” he writes) ; and then he was recalled to 
Oxford as Fellow and Tutor of his college, to meet a 
new and stronger influence, which it was part of the 
work and trial of the rest of his life both to assimilate 
and to rer.ist. 

For, with Newman, with whom he now came 
into contact, he did both. There opened to him 
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from intercourse with Newman a new world of 
thought; and yet while feeling and answering to 
its charm, he never was quite at ease with him. But 
Williams and Froude had always been great friends 
since the reading party of 1823, in spite of Froude’s 
audacities. Froude was now residing in Oxford, and 
had become Newman’s ipost intimate friend, and he 
brought Newman and Williams together. “ Living at 
that time,” he says, “so much with Froude, I was now 
in consequence for the first time brought into inter- 
comse with Newman. We almost daily walked and 
often dined together.” Newman and Froude had 
ceased to be tutors ; their thoughts were turned to 
theology and the condition of the Church. Newman 
had definitely broken with the Evangelicals, to whom 
he had been supposed to belong, and Whately’s 
influence over him was waning, and with Froude he 
looked up to Keble as the pattern of religious wisdom. 
He had accepted the position of a Churchman as it 
was understood by Keble and Froude ; and thus there 
was nothing to hinder Williams’s full sympathy with 
him. But from the first there seems to have been an 
almost impalpable bar between them, which is the 
more remarkable because Williams appears to have 
seen with equanimity Froude’s apparently more violent 
and dangerous outbreaks of paradox and antipathy. 
Possibly, after the catastrophe, he may, in looking back, 
have exaggerated his early alarms. But from the first 
he says he saw in Newman what he had learned to 
look upon as the gravest of dangers — the preponder- 
ance of intellect among the elements of character and 
as the guide of life. “ I was greatly delighted and 
charmed with Newman, who was extremely kind to 
me, but did not altogether trust his opinions; and 
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though Froude was in the habit of stating things in an 
extreme and paradoxical manner, yet one always felt 
conscious of a ground of entire confideifiJe and agree- 
ihent; but it was not so with Newman, even though 
one appeared more in unison with his more moderate 
views.” 

But, in spite of all this, Newman offered, and IsaJic 
Williams accepted the curacy of St. Mary’s. “ Things 
at Oxford [1830-32] at that time were very dull.” 
“ Froude and I seemed entirely alone, with Newman 
only secretly, as it were, beginning to sympathise. I 
became at once very much attached to Newman, won 
by his kindness and delighted by his good and 
wonderful qualities; and he proposed that I should 
be his curate at St. Mary’s. ... I can remember a 
strong feeling of difference I first felt on acting to- 
gether with him from what I had been accustomed to : 
that he was in the habit of looking for effect, and for 
what was sensibly effective, which from the Bisley 
and Fairford School I had been long habituated to 
avoid ; but to do one’s duty in faith and leave it to 
God, and that all the more earnestly, because there 
were no sympathies from without to answer. There 
was a felt but unexpressed difference of this kind, but 
perhaps it became afterwards harmonised as we acted 
together.” ^ 

Thus early, among those most closely united, there 
appeared the beginnings of those different currents 
which became so divergent as time went on. Isaac 
Williams, dear as he was to Newman, and returning to 
the full Newman’s affection, yet represented from the 
first the views of what Williams spoke of as the “Bisley 
and Fairford School,” which, though sympathising and 


1 I. WilUamSi MS. Menmr, 
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co-operating with the movement, was never quite easy 
about it, and was not sparing of its criticism on the 
stir and agitation of the Tracts. 

Isaac Williams threw himself heartily into the 
early stages of the movement ; in his poetry into its 
imaginative and poetical side, and also into its practical 
and self-denying side. But he would have been quite 
content with its silent working, and its apparent want 
of visible success. He would have been quite content 
with preaching simple homely sermons on the obvious 
but hard duties of daily life, and not seeing much 
come of them ; wUh finding a slow abatement of the 
self-indulgent habits of university life, with keeping 
Fridays, with less wine in common room. The Bisley 
maxims bade men to be very stiff and uncompromising 
in their witness and in their duties, but to make no 
show and expect no recognition or immediate fruit, 
and to be silent under misconstruction. But his 
was not a mind which realised great possibilities of 
change in the inherited ways of the English Church. 
The spirit of change, so keenly discerned by Newman, 
as being both certain and capable of being turned to 
good account as well as bad, to him was unintelligible 
or bad. More reality, more severity and consistency, 
deeper habits of self-discipline on the accepted lines 
of English Church orthodoxy, would have satisfied 
him as the aim of the movement, as it undoubtedly 
was a large part of its aim ; though with Froude and 
Newman it also aimed at a widening of ideas, of 
interests and sympathies, beyond what had been 
common in the English Church. 

In the history of the movement Isaac Williams 
took a forward part in two of its events, with one of 
which his connexion was most natural, with the other 
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grotesquely and ludicrously incongruous. The one 
was the plan and starting of the sen<?s of Plain 
Sermons in 1839, to which not only the Kebles, 
Williams, and Copeland contributed their volumes, but 
also Newman and Dr. Pusey. Isaac Williams has 
left the following account of his share in the work. 

“It seemed at this time (about 1838-39) as if 
Oxford, from the strength of principle shown there 
(and an almost unanimous and concentrated energy), 
was becoming a rallying point for the whole kingdom : 
but I watched from the beginning and saw greater 
dangers among ourselves than those from without ; 
which I endeavoured to obviate by publishing the 
Plain Sermons. [Plain Sermons, by contributors to 
the Tracts for the Times, ist Series, January 1839.] 
I attempted m vain to get the Kebles to publish, in 
order to keep pace with Newman, and so maintain a 
more practical turn in the movement. I remember 
C. Cornish (C. L. Cornish, Fellow and Tutor of Exeter) 
coming to me and saying as we walked in Trinity 
Gardens, ‘ People are a little afraid of being carried 
away by Newman’s brilliancy ; they want more of the 
steady sobriety of the Kebles infused into the move- 
ment to keep us safe ; we have so much sail and 
want ballast.’ And the effect of the publication of 
the Plain Sermons was at the time very quieting. 
In first undertaking the Plain Sermons, I had %>p 
encouragement from any one, not even from John 
Keble ; acquiescence was all that I could gain. But 
I have heard J. K. mention a saying of Judge 
Coleridge, long before the Tracts were thought 
of: ‘If you, want to propagate yonr opinions you. 
should lend your sermons; the clergy would then 
preach them, and adopt your opinions.’ Now this 
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has been the effect of the publication of the Plain 
Sermons." 

Isaac Williams, if any man, represented in the move- 
ment the moderate and unobtrusive way of religious 
teaching. But it was his curious fate to be dragged 
into the front ranks of the fray, and to be singled out 
as almost the most wicked and dangerous of the 
Tractarians. He had the strange fortune to produce 
the first of the Tracts,^ which was by itself held up to 
popular indignation as embodying all the mischief of 
the series and the secret aims of the movement. The 
Tract had anothei effect. It made Williams the object 
of the first great Tractarian battle in the University, 
the contest for the Poetry Professorship : the first 
decisive and open trial of strength, and the first Tract- 
arian defeat. The contest, even more than the result, 
distressed him greatly ; and the course of things in the 
movement itself aggravated his distress. His general 
distrust of intellectual restlessness had now passed 
into the special and too well grounded fear that the 
movement, in some of its most prominent represent- 
atives, was going definitely in the direction of Rome. 
A new generation was rising into influence, to whom 
the old Church watchwords and maxims, the old 
Church habits of mind, the old Church convictions 
had completely lost their force, and were become 
almost objects of dislike and scorn ; and for this 
change Newman’s approval and countenance was 
freely and not very scrupulously quoted. Williams’s 
relation to him had long been a curious mixture of 
the most affectionate attachment and intimacy, with 
growing distrust and sense of divergence. Newman 

^ The history of this famous Tiact, Religkus Knowledge^ belongs to a later 
No. 80, on Reserve in communicating stage of the movement. 
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was now giving more and more distinct warning, that 
he was likely to go where Williams could not follow 
him, and the pain on both sides was growing. But 
things moved fast, and at length the strain broke. 

The estrangement was inevitable ; but both cher- 
ished the warmest feelings of affection, even though 
such a friendship had been broken. But Oxford 
became distasteful to Williams, and he soon afterwards 
left it for Bisley and Stinchcombe, the living of his 
brother-in-law. Sir G. Prevost. There he married 
(22d June 1842), and spent the remainder of his life 
devoting himself to the preparation of those devotional 
commentaries, which are still so well known. He 
suffered for the greatest part of his life from a dis- 
tressing and disabling chronic asthma — from the time 
that he came back to Oxford as Fellow and Tutor — 
and he died in 1865. The old friends met once more 
shortly before Isaac Williams’s death ; Newman came 
to see him, and at his departure Williams accompanied 
him to the station. 

Isaac Williams wrote a great deal of poetry, first 
during his solitary curacy at Windrush, and afterwards 
at Oxford. It was in a lower and sadder key than 
the Christian Year, which no doubt first inspired it ; 
it wanted the elasticity and freshness and variety of 
Keble’s verse, and it was often careless in structure 
and wanting in concentration. But it was the out- 
pouring of a very beautiful mind, deeply impressed 
with the realities of failure in the Church and religion, 
as well as in human life, full of tenderness and pathetic 
sweetness, and seeking a vent for its feelings, and 
relief for its trouble in calling up hefore itself the- 
images of God’s goodness and kingdom of which 
nature and the world are full. His poetry is a witness 
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to the depth and earnestness and genuine delicacy of 
what seemed hard and narrow in the Bisley School ; 
there are passages in it which are not easily forgotten ; 
but it was not strong enough to arrest the excitement 
which soon set in, and with its continual obscurity 
and its want of finish it never had the recognition 
really due to its excellence. Newman thought it too 
soft. It certainly wanted the fire and boldness and 
directness which he threw .into his verse when he 
wrote ; but serious earnestness and severity of tone 
it certainly did not want. 



CHAPTER V 

CHARLES MARRIOTT 

Charles Marriott was a man who was drawn into the 
movement, almost in spite of himself, by the attraction 
of the character of the leaders, the greatness of its 
object, and the purity and nobleness of the motives 
which prompted it. He was naturally a man of 
metaphysical mind, given almost from a child to 
abstract and indeed abstruse thought. ^ He had been 
a student of S. T. Coleridge, whom the Oriel men dis- 
liked as a misty thinker. He used to discuss Coleridge 
with a man little known then, but who gained a high 
reputation on the Continent as a first-rate Greek 
scholar, and became afterwards the head of the 
University of Melbourne, Charles Badham. Marriott 
also appreciated Hampden as a philosopher, whom the 
Oriel men thoroughly distrusted as a theologian. He 
might easily under different conditions have become 
a divine of the type of F. D. Maurice. He was by 
disposition averse to anything like party, and the 
rough and sharp proceedings which party action some- 
times seems to make natural. His temper was 
eminently sober, cautious and conciliatory in his way 

1 “He told me,** writes a lelative, used to ponder how it could be right 
“ that questions about trade used to to sell things for more than they cost 
occupy him very early in life. He you.” 
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of looking at important questions. He was a man 
with many friends of different sorts and ways, and of 
boundless though undemonstrative sympathy. His 
original tendencies would have made him an eclectic, 
recognising the strength of position in opposing 
schools or theories, and welcoming all that was good 
and high in them. He was profoundly and devotedly 
religious, without show, without extravagance. His 
father, who died when he was only fourteen, had been 
a distinguished man in his time. He was a Christ 
Church man, and one of two in the first of the Oxford 
Honour lists in 1802, with E. Copleston, H. Philpotts, 
and S. P. Rigaud for his examiners. He was after- 
wards tutor to the Earl of Dalkeith, and he became 
the friend of Walter Scott, who dedicated to him the 
Second Canto of Marmion; and having ready and 
graceful poetical talent, he contributed several ballads 
to the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, The Feast of 
Spurs, and Archie Armstrong s Aitk. He was a good 
preacher ; his sympathies — of friendship, perhaps, 
rather than of definite opinion — were with men like 
Mr. John Bowdler and the Thorntons. While he lived 
he taught Charles Marriott himself. After his death, 
Charles, a studious boy, with ways of his own of 
learning, and though successful and sure in his work, 
very slow in the process of doing it, after a short and 
discouraging experiment at Rugby, went to read with 
a private tutor till he went to Oxford. He was first 
at Exeter, and then gained a scholarship at Balliol. 
He gained a Classical First Class and a Mathematical 
Second in the Michaelmas Term of 1832, and the 
following Easter he was elected Fellow at Oriel. 

For a man of his power and attainments he 
was as a speaker, and in conversation, surprisingly 
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■' awkward. He had a sturdy, penetrating, tenacious, 
but ' embarrassed intellect — embarrassed^^at least, by 
the crowd and range of jostling thoughts* in its out- 
ward processes and manifestations, for he thoroughly 
trusted its inner workings, and was confident of the 
accuracy of the results, even when helplessly unable to 
justify them at the moment.* In matters of business 
he seemed at first sight utterly unpractical. In dis- 
cussing with keen, rapid, and experienced men like 
the Provost, the value of leases, or some question of 
the management of College property, Marriott, who 
always took great interest in such inquiries, frequently 
maintained some position which to the quicker wits 
round him seemed a paradox or a mare’s nest. Yet 
it often happened that after a dispute, carried on 
with a brisk fire of not always respectful objections 
to Marriott’s view, and in which his only advantage 
was the patience with which he clumsily, yet surely, 
brought out the real point of the matter, overlooked 
by others, the debate ended in the recognition 
that he had been right. It was often a strange and 
almost distressing sight to see the difficulty under which 
he sometimes laboured of communicating his thoughts, 
as a speaker at a meeting, or as a teacher to his hearers, 
or even in the easiness of familiar talk. The comfort 
was that he was not really discouraged. He was 
wrestling with his own refractory faculty of exposition 
and speech ; it may be, he was busy deeper down 
in the recesses and storehouses of his mind ; but he 
was too much taken up with the effort to notice what 
people thought of it, or even if they smiled ; and what 


^ “ He had his own way of doing that he should do it ih any other — 
everything, and used most stoutly to MS, Memoir by hiS brother, John 
protest that it was quite impossible Marriott. 
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he had to say was so genuine and veracious, as an 
expression of his meaning, so full of benevolence, 
charity, and generosity, and often so weighty and 
unexpected, that men felt it a shame to think much of 
the peculiarities of his long look of blank silence, and 
the odd, clumsy explanations which followed it. He 
was a man, under an uncduth exterior, of the noblest 
and most affectionate nature ; most patient, indulgent, 
and hopeful to all in whom he took kn interest, even 
when they sorely tried his kindness and his faith in 
them. Where he loved and trusted and admired, he 
was apt to rate very highly, sometimes too highly. 
His gratitude was boundless. He was one of those 
who deliberately gave up the prospect of domestic life, 
to which he was naturally drawn, for the sake of his 
cause. Capable of abstract thought beyond most men 
of his time, and never unwilling to share his thoughts 
with those at all disposed to venture with him into 
deep waters, he was always ready to converse or to 
discuss on much more ordinary ground. As an under- 
graduate and a young bachelor, he had attained, 
without seeking it, a position of almost unexampled 
authority in the junior University world that was 
hardly reached by any one for many years at least 
after him. He was hopeless as a speaker in the 
Union ; but with all his halting and bungling speeches, 
that democratic and sometimes noisy assembly bore 
from him with kindly amusement and real respect 
what they would bear from no one else, and he had an 
influence in its sometimes turbulent debates which 
seems unaccountable. He was the vir pietate gravis. 
In a once popular squib, occasioned by one of the 
fiercest of these debates, this unique position is noticed 
and commemorated — 
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OvS* cXa^ev Map^cora, <l>tXairaTov *Qp€Lrf\(i)V 

‘'HXde fiiya ypwvwv, Majcri\oh Kal Tra<r 

Kat cr/xftXwv, Trpo(r€(l>rj wdvras KeivBois eTrcccrtv.^ 

His ways and his talk were such as to call forth 
not unfrequent mirth among those who most revered 
him. He would meet you and look you in the face 
without speaking a word. He was not without 
humour ; but his jokes, carried off by a little laugh of 
his own, were apt to be recondite in their meaning 
aad allusions. With his great power of sympathy, he 
yet did not easily divine other men’s lighter or subtler 
moods, and odd and sometimes even distressing mis- 
takes were the consequence. His health was weak, 
and a chronic tenderness of throat and chest made him 
take precautions which sometimes seemed whimsical ; 
and his well-known figure in a black cloak, with a 
black veil over his college cap, and a black comforter 
round his neck, which at one time in Oxford acquired 
his name, sometimes startled little boys and sleepy 
college porters when he came on them suddenly at 
night. 

With more power than most men of standing 
alone, and of arranging his observations on life and 
the world in ways of his own, he had pre-eminently 
above all men round him, in the highest and noblest 
form, the spirit of a disciple. Like most human 
things, discipleship has its good and its evil, its strong 
and its poor and dangerous side ; but it really has, 
what is much forgotten now, a good and a strong side. 
Both in philosophy and religion, the fMdijTrji! is a 
distinct character, aud Charles Marriott was an ex- 
ample of* it, at its best. He had its manly and 
reasonable humility, its generous trustfulness, its 


1 Umoffiachutj 1833. 
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self-forgetfulness ; he had, too, the enthusiasm of 
having and recognising a great master and teacher, 
and doing what he wanted done ; and he learned from 
the love of his master to love what he believed truth 
still more. The character of the disciple does not 
save a man from difficulties, from trouble and per- 
plexity ; but it tends to save him from idok of his 
own making. It is something, in the trials of life and 
faith, to have the consciousness of knowing or having 
known some one greater and better and wiser than 
oneself, of having felt the spell of his guidance and 
example. Marrio^-t’s mind, quick to see what was real 
and strong, and at once reverent to it as soon as he 
saw it, came very much, as an undergraduate at 
Balliol, under the influence of a very able and brilliant 
tutor, Moberly, afterwards Headmaster of Winchester 
and Bishop of Salisbury ; and to the last his deference 
and affection to his old tutor remained unimpaired. 
But he came under a still more potent charm when 
he moved to Oriel, and became the friend of Mr. 
Newman. Master and disciple were as unlike as 
any two men could be ; they were united by their 
sympathy in the great crisis round them, by their 
absorbing devotion to the cause of true religion. 
Marriott brought to the movement, and especially to 
its chief, a gpreat University character, and an un- 
swerving and touching fidelity. He placed himself, 
his life, and all that he could do, at the service of the 
great effort to elevate and animate the Church ; to the 
last he would gladly have done so under him whom 
he first acknowledged as his master. This was not 
to be; and he transferred his allegiance, as unre- 
servedly, with equal loyalty and self-sacrifice, to his 
successor. But to the end, while his powers lasted. 
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with ail his great gifts and attainments, with every 
temptation to an independent position a^ self-chosen 
employment, he continued a disciple. He believed in 
men wiser than himself ; he occupied himself with 
what they thought best for him to do. 

This work was, for the most part, in what was 
done to raise the standard of knowledge of early 
Christian literature, and to make that knowledge 
accurate and scholarlike. He was, for a time, the 
Principal of the Theological College at Chichester, 
under Bishop Otter. He was also for a time Tutor 
at Oriel, and later, Vicar of St. Mary’s. He was long 
bent on setting on foot some kind of Hall for poor 
students; and he took over from Mr. Newman the 
buildings at Littlemore, which he turned into a place 
for printing religious works. But though he was 
connected more or less closely with numberless 
schemes of Christian work in Oxford and out of it, 
his special work was that of a theological student. 
Marriott had much to do with the Library of the 
Fathers, with correcting translations, collating manu- 
scripts, editing texts.^ Somehow, the most interesting 
portions hardly came to his share ; and what he did 
in the way of original writing, little as it was, causes 
regret that so much of his time was spent on the 
drudgery of editing. Some sermons, a little volume 
of Thoughts on Private Devotion, and another on the 


1 “This became the mam task of 
his life as long as health was continued 
to him. All who knew him well will 
remember how laboriously he worked 
at It, and how, in one shape or another, 
It was always on hand. Either he was 
translating, or amtecting the transla- 
tion of others ; or he was collating 
MSS., or correcting the press. This 
last woik was earned on at all times 


and wherever he was — on a journey, 
after dinnei — even in a boat, he would 
pull out a sheet and go to write upon 
it in haste to get it finished for the 
next post. The number of volumes 
in the Library' of the Fathers which 
bear the signature C. M. attest his 
diligence.*’— John Marriott’s Memoir 
of him (MS.) 
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Epistle to the Romans, are nearly all that he has left 
of his own. Novelty of manjier or thought in them 
there is none, still less anything brilliant or sharp in 
observation or style ; but there is an undefinable sense, 
in their calm, severe pages, of a deep and serious 
mind dwelling on deep and very serious things. It is 
impossible not to wish that a man who could so write 
and impress people might have had the leisure to 
write more. 

But Marriott never had any leisure. It has been 
said above that he placed himself at the service of 
those whom he counted his teachers. But the truth 
is that he was at every one’s service who wanted, or 
who asked his help. He had a large, and what must 
have been often a burdensome, correspondence. With 
pupils or friends he was always ready for some extra 
bit of reading. To strangers he was always ready 
to show attention and hospitality, though Marriott’s 
parties were as quaint as himself. His breakfast 
parties in his own room were things to have seen — 
a crowd of undergraduates, finding their way with 
difficulty amid lanes and piles of books, amid a scarcity 
of chairs and room, and the host, perfectly unconscious 
of anything grotesque, sitting silent during the whole of 
the meal, but perfectly happy, at the head of the table. 
But there was no claimant on his purse or his interest 
who was too strange for his sympathy — raw freshmen, 
bores of every kind, broken-down tradesmen, old 
women, distressed foreigners, converted Jews, all the odd 
and helpless wanderers from beaten ways, were to be 
heard of at Marriott’s rooms ; and all, more or less, 
had a share of his time and thoughts, and perhaps 
counsel. He was sensible of worry as he grew 
older; but he never relaxed his efforts to do what 
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any one asked of him. There must be even now some 
still living who know what no one els^knows, how 
much they owe, with no direct claim on him, to 
Charles Marriott’s inexhaustible patience and charity. 
The pains which he would take with even the most 
uncongenial and unpromising men, who somehow had 
come in his way, and seemed thrown on his charge, 
the patience with which he would bear and condone 
their follies and even worse, were not to be told, for 
indeed, few knew what they were. 

“ He was always ready to be the friend of any one 
whose conduct gave proofs of high principle, however 
inferior to himself in knowledge or acquirements, and 
his friendship once gained was not easily lost. I 
believe there was nothing in his power which he was 
not ready to do for a friend who wanted his help. It 
is not easy to state instances of such kindness without 
revealing what for many reasons had better be left 
untold. But many such have come to my knowledge, 
and I believe there are many more known only to 
himself and to those who derived benefit from his 
disinterested friendship.” ^ 

Marriott’s great contribution to the movement was 
his solid, simple goodness, his immovable hope, his 
confidence that things would come right. With much 
imaginativeness open to poetical grandeur and charm, 
and not without some power of giving expression to 
feeling, he was destitute of all that made so many 
others of his friends interesting as men. He was 
nothing, as a person to know and observe, to the 
genius of the two Mozleys, to the brilliant social 
charm of Frederic Faber, to the keenj refined intelli- 
gence of Mark Pattison, to the originality and clever 


1 J. M., MS, Memoir, 
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eccentricity of William Palmer of Magdalen. And 
he was nothing as a man of practical power for 
organising and carrying out successful schemes : such 
power was not much found at Oxford in those days. 
But his faith in his cause, as the cause of goodness 
and truth, was proof against mockery or suspicion or 
disaster. When ominous «igns disturbed other people 
he saw none. He had an almost perverse subtlety 
of mind which put a favourable interpretation on what 
seemed most formidable. As his master drew more 
and more out of sympathy with the English Church, 
Marriott, resolutely loyal to it and to him, refused to 
understand hints and indications which to others were 
but too plain. He vexed and even provoked Newman, 
in the last agonies of the struggle, by the optimism 
with which he clung to useless theories and impossible 
hopes. For that unquenchable hoping against hope, 
and hope unabated still when the catastrophe had 
come, the English Church at least owes him deep 
gratitude. Throughout those anxious years he never 
despaired of her. 

All through his life he was a beacon and an in- 
citement to those who wished to make a good use of 
their lives. In him all men could see, whatever their 
opinions and however little they liked him, the sim- 
plicity and the truth of a self-denying life of suffering 
— foi" he was never well — of zealous hard work, un- 
stinted, unrecompensed; of unabated lofty hopes for the 
great interests of the Church and the University; of deep 
unpretending matter-of-course godliness and goodness 
— without “form or comeliness” to attract any but 
those who cared for them, for themselves alone. It 
is almost a sacred duty to those who remember one 
who cared nothing for his own name or fame to recall 
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what is the truth — that no one did more to. persuade 
those round him of the solid underground religious 
reality of the movement. Mr. Thomas IVfoiiley, among 
other generous notices of men whom the world and 
their contemporaries have forgotten, has said what is 
not more than justice.^ Speaking of the enthusiasm 
of the movement, and the spirit of its members, 
“There had never been seen at Oxford, indeed 
seldom anywhere, so large and n<)ble a sacrifice of the 
most precious gifts and powers to a sacred cause,” 
he points out what each of the leaders gave to it : 
“ Charles Marriott threw in his scholarship and some- 
thing more, for he might have been a philosopher, 
and he had poetry in his veins, being the son of the 
well-known author of the ‘ Devonshire Lane.’ No 
one sacrificed himself so entirely to the cause, giving 
to it all that he had and all that he was, as Charles 
Marriott. He did not gather large congregations ; he 
did not write works of genius to spread his name 
over the land, and to all time ; he had few of the 
pleasures or even of the comforts that spontaneously 
offer themselves in any field of enterprise. He 
laboured day and night in the search and defence of 
Divine Truth. His admirers were not the thousands, 
but the scholars who could really appreciate. I con- 
fess to have been a little ashamed of myself when 
Bishop Burgess asked me about Charles Marriott, as 
one of the most eminent scholars of the day. Through 
sheer ignorance I had failed in adequate appreciation.” 
In his later years he became a member of the new 
Hebdomadal Council at Oxford, and took considerable 
part in working the new constitution of the University. 
In an epidemic of smallpox at Oxford in 1854, he 


1 JRem, i 447, 
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took his full share in looking after the sick, and caught 
the disorder ; but he recovered. At length, in the 
midst of troublesome work and many anxieties, his life 
of toil was arrested by a severe paralytic seizure, 29th 
June 1855. He partially rallied, and survived for 
some time longer ; but his labours were ended. He 
died at Bradfield, 25th September 1858. He was 
worn out by variety and pressure of unintermitted 
labour, which he would scarcely allow any change or 
holiday to relieve. Exhaustion made illness, when it 
came, fatal. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE OXFORD TRACTS 

“ On 14th July 1833,” we read in Cardinal Newman’s • 
Apologia, " Mr. Keble preached the assize sermon in 
the University Pulpit. It was published under the title 
of National Apostasy. I have ever considered and 
kept the day as the start of the religious movement 
of 1833.”^ 

This memorable sermon was a strong expression 
of the belief common to a large body of Churchmen 
amid the triumphs of the Reform Bill, that the new 
governors of the country were preparing to invade the 
rights, and to alter the constitution, and even the public 
documents, of the Church. The suppression of ten 
Irish Bishoprics, in defiance of Church opinion, showed 
how ready the Government was to take liberties in a 
high-handed way with the old adjustments of' the 
relations of Church and State. Churchmen had hitherto 
taken for granted that England was “ a nation which 
had for centuries acknowledged, as an essential part of 
its theory of government, that, as a Christian nation, 
she is also a part of Christ’s Church, and bound, in all 
her legislation and policy, by the fundamental laws of 
that Church.” When “a Government and people, so 


1 ApoU p. 100. 
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constituted, threw off the restraint which in many 
respects such a principle would impose upon them, 
nay, disavowed the principle itself,” this, to those 
whose ideas Mr. Keble represented, seemed nothing 
short of a “direct disavowal of the sovereignty of 
God. If it be true anywhere that such enactments 
are forced on the legislature by public opinion, is 
Apostasy too hard a word to describe the temper of 
such a nation ? ” The sermon was a call to face in 
earnest a changed state of things, full of immediate 
and pressing danger; to consider how it was to be 
met by Christians and Churchmen, and to watch 
motives and tempers. “ Surely it will be no unworthy 
principle if any man is more circumspect in his 
behaviour, more watchful and fearful of himself, more 
earnest in his petitions for spiritual aid, from a 
dread of disparaging the holy name of the English 
Church in her hour of peril by his own personal fault 
and negligence. As to those who, either by station 
or temper, feel themselves more deeply interested, 
they cannot be too careful in reminding themselves 
that one chief danger in times of change and excite- 
ment arises from their tendency to engross the whole 
mind. Public concerns, ecclesiastical or civil, will 
prove indeed ruinous to those who permit them to 
occupy all their care and thought, neglecting or 
undervaluing ordinary duties, more especially those 
of a devotional kind. These cautions being duly 
observed, I do not see how any person can devote 
himself too entirely to the cause of the Apostolic 
Church in these realms. There may be, as far as he 
knows, but a very few to sympathise with him. He 
may have to wait long, and very likely pass out of 
this world, before he see any abatement in the 
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triumph of disorder and irreligion. if he be 

consistent^ he possesses to the utmost the personal 
consolations of a good Christian ; and as a true 
Churchman, he has the encouragement which no 
other cause in the world can impart in the same 
degree : he is calmly, soberly, demonstrably sure that, 
sooner or later, his will be the winning side, and that 
the victory will be complete, universal, eternal.” 

But if Mr. Keble’s sermon was the first word of 
the movement, its first step was taken in a small 
^neeting of friends, at Mr. Hugh James Rose’s 
parsonage at Hadleigh, in Suffolk, between the 
25th and the 29th of the same July. At this little 
gathering, the ideas and anxieties which for some 
time past had filled the thoughts of a number of 
earnest Churchmen, and had brought them into 
communication with one another, came to a head, 
and issued in the determination to move. Mr. Rose, 
a man of high character and distinction in his day, 
who had recently started the British Magazine, as an 
organ of Church teaching and opinion, was the natural 
person to bring about such a meeting.^ It was 
arranged that a few representative men, or as many as 
were able, should meet towards the end of July at 
Hadleigh Rectory. They were men in full agreement 
on the main questions, but with great differences in 
temperament and habits of thought. Mr. Rose was 
the person of most authority, and next to him, Mr. 
Palmer ; and these, with Mr. A. Perceval, formed as it 
were the right wing of the little council. Their 
Oxford allies were the three Oriel men, Mr. Keble, 
Mr. Froude, and Mr. Newman, now fresh from hi^ 
escape from death in a foreign land, and from the long 

1 Palmer, Narrative^ 1843 (republished 1883), pp. 5, 18. 
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solitary musings in his Mediterranean orange-boat, 
full of joyful vigour and ready for enterprise and 
work.^ In the result, Mr. Keble and Mr. Newman 
were not present, but they were in active corre- 
spondence with the others.® From this meeting 
resulted the Tracts for th^ Titnes, and the agitation 
connected with them. 

These friends were all devoted Churchmen, but as 
has been said, each had his -marked character, not only 
as a man but as a Churchman. The most important 
among them was as yet the least prominent. Two of 
them were men of learning, acquainted with the great 
world of London, and who, with all their zeal, had 
some of the caution which comes of such experience. 
At the time, the most conspicuous was Mr. Hugh 
James Rose. 

Mr. Rose was a man whose name and whose in- 
fluence, as his friends thought, have been overshadowed 
and overlooked in the popular view of the Church 
revival. It owed to him, they held, not only its 
first impulse, but all that was best and most hopeful 
in it ; and when it lost him, it lost its wisest and 
ablest guide and inspirer. It is certainly true that 
when that revival began he was a much more dis- 
tinguished and important person than any of the 
other persons interested in it. As far as could be seen 
at the time, he was the most accomplished divine 
and teacher in the English Church. He was a really 
learned man. He had the intellect and energy and 
literary skill to use his learning. He was a man of 
singularly elevated and religious character ; he had 
something of the eye and temper of a statesman, and 

^ Palmer (1883), pp. 40, 43, “June ^ See Palmer’s account (1883), pp. 
1883, when he joined us at Oxford.” 4 S- 47 » and (1843), PP* 7 - 
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he had already a high position. He profoundly 
loyal to the Church, and keenly interested in whatever 
affected its condition and its fortunes. As early as 
1825 some lectures at Cambridge called the 

attention of English Churchmen to the state of religious 
thought and speculation in Germany, and to the mis- 
chiefs likely to react on English theology from the 
rationalising temper and methods which had supplanted 
the old Lutheran teaching; and this had led to a 
sharp controversy with Mr. Pusey, as he was then, 
who tl>ought that Mr. Rose^ had both exaggerated 
the fact itself and had not adequately given the 
historical account of it. He had the prudence, but 
not the backwardness, of a man of large knowledge, 
and considerable experience of the world. More 
alive to difficulties and dangers than his younger 
associates, he showed his courage and his unselfish 
earnestness in his frank sympathy with them, daring 
and outspoken as they were, and in his willingness to 
share with them the risks of an undertaking of which 
no one knew better than he what were likely to be the 
difficulties. , He certainly was a person who might be 
expected to have a chief part in directing anything with 
which he was connected. His countenance and his in- 
direct influence were very important elements, both in 
the stirring of thought which led to the Hadleigh resolu- 
tions, and in giving its form to what was then decided 


1 “Mr. Rose . . . was the one com- 
manding figure and very lovable man, 
that the frightened and discomfited 
Church people were now rallying lound. 
Few people have left so distinct an im- 
pression of themselves as this gentle- 
man, For many years after, when 
he was no moie, and Newman had 
left Rose’s standpoint far behind, he 
could never speak of him or think of 


hiifi without renewed tenderness ” (Mr. 
T. Mozley, Reminiscences^ i, 308) 

In November 1838, shoitly before 
Mr Rose’s death, Mr. Newman had 
dedicated a volume of sermons to him 
— “ who, when hearts were failing,, 
bade us stir up th<‘ gift that was m us, 
and betake our^ielves to our true 
mother” {Parochial Sermons^ vol, iv,) 
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upon. But his action in the movement was impeded 
by his failure in health, and cut short by his early death, 
January 1839. How he would have influenced the 
course of things if he had lived it is not now easy to 
say. He must have been reckoned with as one of the 
chiefs. He would have been opposed to anything 
that really tended towards Rome. But there is no 
reason to think that he would have shrunk from any 
step only because it was bold. He had sympathy for 
courage and genius, and he had knowledge and 
authority which would have commanded respect for his 
judgment and opinion. But it is too much to say either 
that the movement could not have been without him, 
or that it was specially his design and plan, or that he 
alone could have given the impulse which led to it ; 
though it seemed at one time as if he was to be its 
leader and chief. Certainly he was the most valuable 
and the most loyal of its early auxiliaries. 

Another coadjutor, whose part at the time also 
seemed rather that of a chief, was Mr. William Palmer, 
of Worcester College. He had been educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, but he had transferred his 
home to Oxford, both in the University and the city. 
He was a man of exact and scholastic mind, well 
equipped at all points in controversial theology, strong 
in clear theories and precise definitions, familiar with 
objections current in the schools and with the answers 
to them, and well versed in all the questions, argu- 
ments, and authorities belonging to the great debate 
with Rome. He had definite and well-arranged ideas 
about the nature and office of the Church ; and, from 
his study of the Roman controversy, he had at com- 
mand the distinctions necessary to discriminate between 
things which popular views confused, and to protect 
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the doctrines characteristic of the Church from being 
identified with Romanism. Especially had given 
great attention to the public devotional language and 
forms of the Church, and had produced by far the best 
book in the English language on the history and 
significance of the offices of the English Church — the 
Origims Liturgica, published at the University Press 
in 1832. It was a book to give a man authority 
with divines and scholars ; and among those with 
whom at this time he acted no one had so compact 
and defensible a theory, even if it was somewhat rigid 
and technical, of the peculiar constitution of the English 
Church as Mr. Palmer. With the deepest belief in 
this theory, he saw great dangers threatening, partly 
from general ignorance and looseness of thought, partly 
from antagonistic ideas and principles only too distinct 
and too popular ; and he threw all his learning and zeal 
on the side of those who, like himself, were alive to 
those dangers, and were prepared for a great effort to 
counteract them. 

The little company which met at Hadleigh Rectory 
from 25th to 29th July 1833, ^ other knots of men 

have often met, to discuss a question or a policy, or to 
found an association, or a league, or a newspaper — tp 
lay down the outlines of some practical scheme of 
work; but with little foresight of the venture they 
were making, or of the momentous issues which de- 
pended on their meeting. Later on, when controversy 
began, it became a favourite rhetorical device to call it 
by the ugly name of a “ conspiracy.” Certainly Froude 
called it so, and Mr. Palmer ; and Mr. Perceval wrote 
a narrative to answer the charge. It was a “ con- 
spiracy,” as any other meeting would be of men with 
an object which other men dislike. 
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Of the Oriel men, only Froude went to Hadleigh. 
Keble and Newman were both absent, but in close 
correspondence with the others. Their plans had not 
taken any definite shape ; but they were ready for any 
sacrifice and service, and they were filled with wrath 
against the insolence of those who thought that the 
Church was given over ifito their hands, and against 
the apathy and cowardice of those who let her ene- 
mies have their way. Yet .with much impatience and 
many stern determinations in their hearts, they were 
all of them men to be swayed by the judgment and 
experience of thei** friends. 

The state of mind under which the four friends met 
at the Hadleigh conference has been very distinctly 
and deliberately recorded by all of them. Churchmen 
in our days hardly realise what the face of things then 
looked like to men who, if they felt deeply, were no 
mere fanatics or alarmists, but sober and sagacious 
observers, not affected by mere cries, but seeing 
clearly beneath the surface of things their certain 
and powerful tendencies. “ We felt ourselves,” writes 
Mr. Palmer some years afterwards,^ “ assailed by ene- 
mies from without and foes within. Our Prelates 
insulted and threatened by Ministers of State. In 
Ireland ten bishoprics suppressed. We were advised 
to feel thankful that a more sweeping measure had not 
been adopted. What was to come next ? ... Was 
the same principle of concession to popular clamour 
... to be exemplified in the dismemberment of the 
English Church ? ... We were overwhelmed with 
pamphlets on Church reform. Lord Henley, brother- 
in-law of Sir Robert Peel, Dr. Burton, and others of 

^ NarrcUtve of Events connected With by W, Palmer (published 1843, repub- 
the publtcatton of Tracts for the Ttmes^ hshed 1883), pp. 96-100 (abndged). 
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naqie and influence led the way. Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby ventured to propose that all sects, should be 
united ,by Act of Parliament with the Church of 
England. Reports, apparently well founded, were 
prevalent that some of the Prelates were favourable 
to alterations in the Liturgy. Pamphlets were in wide 
circulation recommending the abolition of the Creeds 
(at least in public worship), especially urging the ex- 
pulsion of the Athanasian Creed ; the removal of all 
mention of the Blessed Trinity ; of the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration ; of the practice of absolution. 
We knew not to what quarter to look for support. 
A Prelacy threatened and apparently intimidated ; a 
Government making its power subservient to agi- 
tators, who avowedly sought the destruction of the 
Church. . . . And, worst of all, no principle in the 
public mind to which we could appeal ; an utter ignor- 
ance of all rational grounds of attachment to the 
Church ; an oblivion of its spiritual character, as an 
institution not of man but of God ; the grossest Eras- 
tianism most widely prevalent, especially amongst all 
classes of politicians. There was in all this enough to 
appal the stoutest heart ; and those who can recall the 
feeling of those days will at once remember the deep 
depression into which the Church had fallen, and the 
gloomy forebodings universally prevalent.” 

“ Before the spirit and temper of those who met at 
the conference is condemned as extravagant,” writes 
Mr. Perceval in 1842,^ “let the reader call to mind 
what was then actually the condition as well as the 
prospect of the Church and nation : an agrarian and 
civic insurrection against the bishops and clergy, and' 

^ ColUcHon of Papers connected with the Theological Mtrvement of 1833, 

A. P, Perceval (1842), p. 25. 
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all who desired to adhere to the existing institutions of 
the country ; the populace goaded on, openly by the 
speeches, covertly (as was fully believed at the time) 
by the paid emissaries of the ministers of the Crown ; 
the chief of those ministers in his place in Parliament 
bidding the bishops ‘set their houses in order’; the mob 
taking him at his word, ^d burning to the ground the 
palace of the Bishop of Bristol, with the public build- 
ings of the city, while the): shouted the Premier’s name 
in triumph on the ruins.” The pressing imminence of 
the danger is taken for granted by the calmest and 
most cautious of the party, Mr. Rose, in a letter of 
February 1S33. “That something is requisite, is 
certain. The only thing is, that whatever is done 
ought to be quickly done, for the danger is immediate, 
and / should have httle fear if I thought that we 
could stand for ten or fifteen years as we are."^ In the 
Apologia Cardinal Newman recalls what was before 
him in those days. “ The Whigs had come into 
power ; Lord Grey had told the bishops to ‘ set their 
house in order,’ and some of the prelates had been- 
insulted and threatened in the streets of London. 
The vital question was. How were we to keep the 
Church from being Liberalised ? There was so much 
apathy on the subject in some quarters, such imbecile 
alarm in others ; the true principles of Churchmanship 
seemed so radically decayed, and there was such dis- 
traction in the councils of the clergy. The Bishop of 
London of the day, an active and open-hearted man, 
had been for years engaged in diluting the high ortho- 
doxy of the Church by the introduction of the Evan- 
gelical body into places of influence and trust. He 
had deeply offended men who agreed with myself by 


1 Palmer’s Narrative (1883), p. loi. 
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jan off-hand saying (as it was reported) to the effect 
that belief in the apostolical succession had gone out 
with the Non-jurors. ‘ We can count you', he said to 
some of the gravest and most venerated persons of the 
old school. ... I felt affection for my own Church, 
but not tenderness : I felt dismay at her prospects, 
anger and scorn at her do-nothing perplexity. I 
thought that if Liberalism once got a footing within 
her, it was sure of victory in the event. I saw that 
Reformation principles were powerless to rescue her. 
As to leaving her, the thought never crossed my 
imagination : still I ever kept before me that there 
was something greater than the Established Church, 
and that that was the Church Catholic and Apostolic, 
set up from the beginning, of which she was but the 
local presence and organ. She was nothing unless 
she was this. She must be dealt with strongly or 
she would be lost. There was need of a second 
Reformation.” 

“ If / thought that we could stand ten or fifteen 
years as we are, I should have little fear,” said Mr. 
Rose. He felt that if only he could secure a respite, 
he had the means and the hope of opening the eyes 
of Churchmen. They were secure and idle from long 
prosperity, and now they were scared and perplexed 
by the suddenness of an attack for which they were 
wholly unprepared. But he had confidence in his own 
convictions. He had around him ability and zeal, in 
which he had the best reason to trust. He mieht 
hope, if he had time, to turn the tide. But this time 
to stand to arms, was just what he had not. The 
danger, he felt, was upon him. He could not wait. 
So he acquiesced in an agitation which so cautious and 
steady a man would otherwise hardly have chosen. 
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“ That something must be done is certain. The only 
thing is, that whatever is done ought to be quickly 
done.” Nothing can show more forcibly the immi- 
nence and pressure of the crisis than words like these, 
not merely from Froude and his friends, but from such 
a man as Mr. Hugh James Rose. 

“ Something must be done,” but what ? . This y^as 
not so easy to say. It was obvious that men must act 
in concert, and must write : but beyond these general 
points, questions and difficulties arose. The first 
idea that suggested itself at Hadleigh was a form of 
association, which would have been something like the 
English Church Union or the Church Defence Asso- 
ciation of our days. It probably was Mr. Palmer’s 
idea ; and for some time the attempt to carry it into 
effect was followed up at Oxford, Plans of “Associa- 
tion ” were drawn up and rejected. The endeavour 
brought out differences of opinion — differences as to 
the rightness or the policy of specific mention of 
doctrines ; differences as to the union of Church and 
State, on the importance of maintaining which, as long 
as possible, Mr. Newman sided with Mr. Palmer 
against Mr. Keble’s more uncompromising view. A 
third formulary ” was at length adopted. “ Events,” 
it said, “ have occurred within the last few years calcu- 
lated to inspire the true members and friends of the 
Church with the deepest uneasiness.” It went on to 
notice that political changes had thrown power into the 
hands of the professed enemies of the Church as an 
establishment; but it was not merely as an establishment 
that it was in most serious danger. “ Every one,” it says, 
“ who has become acquainted with the literature of the 
day, must have observed the sedulous attempts made 
in various quarters to reconcile members of the Church 
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to alterations in its doctrines and discipline. , Projects 
of change, which include the annihilation of .our Creeds 
and the removal of doctrinal statements Incidentally 
contained in our worship, have been boldly and assid- 
uously put forth. Our services have been subjected 
to licentious criticism, with the view of superseding 
some of them and of entirely remodelling others. The 
very elementary principles of our ritual and discipline 
have been rudely questioned ; oui apostolical polity has 
been ridiculed and denied.” The condition of the times 
made these things more than ordinarily alarming, and 
the pressing danger was urged as a reason for the 
formation, by members of the Church in various parts 
of the kingdom, of an association on a few broad 
principles of union for the defence of the Church. 
“They feel strongly,” said the authors of the paper, 
“ that no fear of the appearance of forwardness should 
dissuade them from a design, which seems to be de- 
manded of them by their affection towards that spiritual 
community to which they owe their hopes of the world 
to come, and by a sense of duty to that God and 
Saviour who is its Founder and Defender.” But the 
plan of an Association, or of separate Associations, 
which was circulated in the autumn of 1833, canae 
to nothing. “ Jealousy was entertained of it in 
high quarters.” Froude objected to any association 
less wide than the Church itself. Newman had 
a horror of committees and meetings and great 
people in London. And thus, in spite of Mr. 
Palmer’s efforts, favoured by a certain number of 
influential and dignified friends, the Association would 
not work. But the stir about it was not' without result. 
Mr. Palmer travelled about the country with the view 
of bringing the state of things before the clergy. In 
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place of the Association, an Address to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was resolved upon. It was drawn 
up by Mr. Palmer, who undertook the business of 
circulating it. In spite of great difficulties and trouble 
— of the alarm of friends like Mr. Rose, who was 
afraid that it would cause schism in the Church ; of the 
general timidity of the dignified clergy ; of the distrust 
and the crotchets of others ; of the coldness of the 
bishops and the opposition of some of them — it was 
presented with the signatures of some 7000 clergy to 
the Archbishop in February 1834. It bore the names, 
among others, of Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, Master 
of Trinity; Dr. Gilbert, of Brasenose College; Dr. 
h'aussett, and Mr. Keble. And this was not all. A Lay 
Address followed. There were difficulties about the 
first form proposed, which was thought to say too 
much about the doctrine and discipline of the Church ; 
and it was laid aside for one with more vague expres- 
sions about the “consecration of the State,” and the 
practical benefits of the Established Church. In this 
form it was signed by 230,000 heads of families, and 
presented to the Archbishop in the following May. 
“ From these two events,” writes Mr. Perceval in 
1842, “we may date the commencement of the turn of 
the tide, which had threatened to overwhelm our 
Church and our religion.”^ There can, at any rate, be 
little doubt that as regards the external position of the 
Church in the country, this agitation was a success. 
It rallied the courage of Churchmen, and showed that 
they were stronger and more resolute than their 
enemies thought. The revolutionary temper of the 
times had thrown all Churchmen on the Conserva- 
tive side; and these addresses were partly helped 


1 Collection of Papers^ p. 12. 
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by political Conservatism, and also reacted in its 
favour. ^ , 

Some of the Hadleigh friends would probably have 
been content to go on in this course, raising and keep- 
ing alive a strong feeling in favour of things as they 
were, creating a general sympathy with the Church, and 
confidence in the peculiar excellency of its wise and 
sober institutions, sedulously but cautiously endeavour- 
ing to correct popular mistakes about them, and to 
diffuse a sounder knowledge and a sounder tone of 
religious feeling. This is what Mr. H. J. Rose would 
have wished, only he felt that he could not insure the 
“ ten or fifteen years ” which he wanted to work this 
gradual change. Both he and Mr. Palmer would have 
made London, to use a military term, their base of 
operations. The Oriel men, on the other hand, thought 
that “Universities are the natural centres of intellectual 
movements ” ; they were for working more spon- 
taneously in the freedom of independent study ; they 
had little faith in organisation; “ living movements,” 
they said, “ do not come of committees.” But at Had- 
leigh it was settled that there was writing to be done, 
in some way or other; and on this, divergence of 
opinion soon showed itself, both as to the matter and 
the tone of what was to be written. 

For the writers of real force, the men of genius, 
were the three Oriel men, with less experience, at that 
time, with less extensive learning, than Mr. Rose and 
Mr. Palmer. But they were bolder and keener 
spirits; they pierced more deeply into the real con- 
dition and prospects of the times ; they were not 
disposed to smooth over and excuse what they thought 
hollow and untrue, to put up with decorous compro- 
mises and half-measures, to be patient towards apathy. 
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negligence, or insolence. They certainly had more in 
them of the temper of warfare. We know from their own 
avowals that a great anger possessed them, that they 
were indignant at the sacred idea of the Church being lost 
and smothered by selfishness and stupidity; they were 
animated by the spirit which makes men lose patience 
with abuses and their apologists, and gives them no 
peace till they speak out. Mr. Newman felt that 
though associations and addresses might be very well, 
what the Church and the clergy and the country 
wanted was plain speaking ; and that plain speaking 
could not be got by any papers put forth as joint 
manifestoes, or with the revision and sanction of “ safe ” 
and “judicious” advisers. It was necessary to write, 
and to write as each man felt : and he determined that 
each man should write and speak for himself, though 
working in concert and sympathy with others towards 
the supreme end — the cause and interests of the 
Church. 

And thus were born the Tracts for the Times} 
For a time Mr. Palmer’s line and Mr. Newman’s line ran 
on side by side ; but Mr. Palmer’s plan had soon done 
all that it could do, important as that was ; it gradually 
faded out of sight, and the attention of all who cared 
for, or who feared or who hated the movement, was 
concentrated on the “ Oxford Tracts.” They were the 
watchword and the symbol of an enterprise which all 
soon felt to be a remarkable one — remarkable, if in 
nothing else, in the form in which it was started. 
Great changes and movements have been begun in 
various ways ; in secret and underground communica- 
tions, in daring acts of self-devotion or violence, in 

1 “That portentous birth of time, the Tracts for the Times, — Mozley, 
Remin, i. 31 1. 
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the organisation of an institution, in the persistent dis- 
play of a particular temper and set of habits, especially 
in the form of a stirring and enthrallin^'eloquence, in 
popular preaching, in fierce appeals to the passions. 
But though tracts had become in later times familiar 
instruments of religious action, they had, from the 
fashion of using them, become united in the minds of 
niany with rather disparaging associations. The per- 
tinacity of good ladies who pressed them on chance 
strangers, and who extolled their efficacy as if it was 
that of a quack medicine, had lowered the general 
respect for them. The last thing that could have been 
thought of was a great religious revolution set in 
motion by tracts and leaflets, and taking its character 
and name from them. 

But the ring of these early Tracts was something 
very different from anything of the kind yet known in 
England. They were clear, brief, stern appeals to con- 
science and reason, sparing of words, utterly without 
rhetoric, intense in purpose. They were like the short, 
sharp, rapid utterances of men in pain and danger and 
pressing emergency. The first one gave the keynote 
of the series. Mr. Newman “ had out of his own head 
begun the Tracts ’’ : he wrote the opening one in a 
mood which he has himself described. He was in the 
“ exultation of health restored and home regained ” : 
he felt, he says, an “exuberant and joyous energy 
which he never had before or since ” ; “his health 
and strength had come back to him with such a re- 
bound ” that some of his friends did not know him. 
“ I had the consciousness that I was employed in that 
work which I had been dreaming about, and which I 
felt to be so momentous and inspiring. I had a 
supreme confidence in our cause ; we were upholding 
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that primitive Christianity which was delivered for all 
time by the early teachers of the Church, and which 
was registered and attested in the Anglican formularies 
and by the Anglican divines. That ancient religion 
had well-nigh faded out of the land through the political 
changes of the last 1 50 years, and it must be restored. 
It would be, in fact, a setond Reformation- -a better 
Reformation, for it would return, not to the sixteenth 
century, but to the sevent.eenth. No time was to be 
lost, for the Whigs had come to do their worst, and the 
rescue might come too late. Bishoprics were already 
in course of suppression ; Church property was in 
course of confiscation ; sees would be soon receiving 
unsuitable occupants. We knew enough to begin 
preaching, and there was no one else to preach. I 
felt, ’ he goes on,^ with a characteristic recollection of 
his own experience when he started on his voyage with 
Froude in the Hermes, “ as on a vessel, which first gets 
under weigh, and then clears out the deck, and stores 
away luggage and live stock into their proper recep- 
tacles.” The first three Tracts bear the date of 
9th September 1833. They were the first public utter- 
ance of the movement. The opening words of this 
famous series deserve to be recalled. They are new 
to most of the present generation. 

TO MY BRETHREN IN THE SACRED MINISTRY, THE PRESBYTERS AND 
DEACONS OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN ENGLAND, ORDAINED 
THEREUNTO BY THE HOLY GHOST AND THE IMPOSITION OF 
HANDS. 

Fellow-Labourers, — I am but one of yourselves — a Presbyter ; 
and therefore I conceal my name, lest I should take too much on 
myself by speaking in my own person. Yet speak I must ; for the 
times are very evil, yet no one speaks against them. 


^ Fronde, Remains, 1. 265. 
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Is not this so ? Do not we ** look one upon andther/^ jret per* 
form nothing? Do we not all confess the pei^,‘into which the 
Church is come, yet sit still each in his own retirement, as if mount- 
ains and seas cut off brother from brother ? Therefore suffer me, 
while I try to draw you forth from those pleasant retreats, which it 
has been ou’* blessedness hitherto to enjoy, to contemplate the con- 
dition and prospects of our Holy Mother in a practical way ; so that 
one and all may unlearn that idle habit, which has grown upon us, 
of owning the state of things to be bad, yet doing nothing to 
remedy it. 

Consider a moment. Is it fair, is it dutiful, to suffer our bishops 
to stand the brunt of the battle without doing our part to support 
them? Upon them comes “the care of all the Churches.” This 
cannot lie helped ; indeed it is their glory. Not one of us would 
wish in the least to deprive them of the duties, the toils, the re- 
sponsibilities of their high office. And, black event as it would be 
for the country, yet (as far as they are concerned) we could not wish 
them a more blessed termination of their course than the spoiling of 
their goods and martyrdom. 

To them then we willingly and affectionately relinquish their 
high privileges and honours ; we encroach not upon the rights of the 
SUCCESSORS OB' THE APOSTLES ; we touch not their sword and crozier. 
Yet surely we may be their shield-bearers in the battle without 
offence ; and by our voice and deeds be to them what Luke and 
Timothy were to St. Paul. 

Now then let me come at once to the subject which leads me to 
address you. Should the Government and the Country so far forget 
their God as to cast off the Church, to deprive it of its temporal 
honours and substance, on what will you rest the claim of respect 
and attention which you make upon your flocks? Hitherto you 
have been upheld by your biith, your education, your wealth, your 
connexions ; should these secular advantages cease, on what must 
Christ’s Ministers depend ? Is not this a serious practical question ? 
We know how miserable is the state of religious bodies not sup- 
ported by the State. Look at the Dissenters on all sides of you, 
and you will see at once that their Ministers, depending simply upon 
the people, become the creatures of the peopl^. Are you content 
that this should be your case? Alas! can a greater evil befall' 
Christians, than for their teachers to be guided by them, instead of 
guiding ? How can we “ hold fast the form of sound words,” and 
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“ keep that which is committed to our trust,” if our influence is to 
depend simply on our popularity? Is it not our very office to 
oppose the world? Can we then allow ourselves to court it ? to preach 
smooth things and prophesy deceits ? to make the way of life easy 
to the rich and indolent, and to bnbe the humbler classes by excite- 
ments and strong intoxicating doctrine ? Surely it must not be so ; 
— and the question recurs, on what are we to rest our authority 
when the State deserts us ? ^ 

Christ has not left His Church without claim of its own upon 
the attention of men. Surely not. Hard Master He cannot be, to 
bid us oppose the world, yet give us no credentials for so doing. 
There are some who rest their divine mission on their own unsup- 
ported assertion; others, who rest it upon their popularity, others, on 
their success; and others, who rest it upon their temporal distinctions. 
This last case has, perhaps, been too much our own ; I fear we have 
neglected the real ground on which our authority is built — our 

APOSTOLICAL DESCENT. 

We have been born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God. The Lord Jesus Christ gave 
His Spirit to His Apostles ; they in turn laid their hands on those 
who should succeed them ; and these again on others ; and so the 
sacred gift has been handed down to our present bishops, who 
have appointed us as their assistants, and in some sense re- 
presentatives. 

Now every one of us believes this. I know that some will at 
first deny they do ; still they do believe it. Only, it is not suffi- 
ciently, practically impressed on their minds. They do believe it ; 
for It IS the doctrine of the Ordination Service, which they have 
recognised as truth in the most solemn season of their lives. In 
order, then, not to prove, but to remind and impress, I entreat your 
attention to the words used when you were made ministers of Christ’s 
Church. 

The office of Deacon was thus committed to you : “ Take thou 
authority to execute the office of a Deacon in the Church of God 
committed unto thee : In the name, etc.” 

And the Priesthood thus ; 

“ Receive the Holy Ghost, for the office and work of a Priest, in 
the Church of God, now committed unto thee by the imposition of 
our hands. Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven ; and 
whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained. And be thou a 
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faithful dispenser of the Word of God, and of His Holy Sacraments : 
In the name, etc/’ 

These, I say, were words spoken to us, and received by us, when 
we w^ere brought nearer to God than at any other time of our lives. 

I know the grace of ordination is contained m the laying on of 
hands, not ii i any form of words , — ^yet in our own case (as has ever 
been usual in the Church) words of blessing have accompanied the 
^ct Thus we have confessed before God our belief that the bishop 
who ordained us gave us the Holy Ghost, gave us the power to 
bind and to loose, to administer the Sacraments, and to preach. 
Now ko7Cf IS he able to give these great gifts ? Whence is his right ? 
Are these words idle (which would be taking God’s name in vain), 
or do tli^ey express merely a wish (which surely is very far below 
tlKir meaning), or do they not rather indicate that the speaker is 
conveying a gift ? Surely they can mean nothing short of this. But 
whence, I ask, his right to do so? Has he any right, except as 
having received the power from those who consecrated him to be a 
bishop? He could not give what he had never received. It is 
plain then that he but trans?nits, and that the Christian Ministry is 
a succession. And if we trace back the power of ordination from 
hand to hand, of course we shall come to the Apostles at last. We 
know we do, as a plain historical fact , and therefore all we, who 
have been ordained clergy, in the very form of our ordination 
acknowledged the doctrine of the apostolical succession. 

And for the same reason, we must necessarily consider none to 
be really ordained who have not thus been ordained. For if ordina- 
tion is a divine ordinance, it must be necessary , and if it is not a 
divine ordinance, how dare we use it ^ Therefore all who use it, all 
of us^ must consider it necessary. As well might we pretend the 
Sacraments aie not necessary to salvation, while wc make use of the 
offices m the Liturgy , for when God appoints means of grace, they 
are the means. 

I do not see how any one can escape from this plain view of the 
subject, except (as I have already hinted) by declaring that the words 
do not mean all that they say. But only reflect what a most un- 
seemly time for random words is that in which ministers are set 
apart for their office. Do we not adopt a Liturgy in order to hinder ^ 
inconsiderate idle language, and shall we, m the most sacred of all 
services, write down, subscribe, and use again and again forms of 
speech which have not been weighed and cannot be taken strictly ? 
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Therefore, my dear brethren, act up to your professions. Let it 
not be said that you have neglected a gift ; for if you have the Spirit 
of the Apostles on you, surely this is a great gift. “ Stir up the gift 
of God which is in you.” Make much of it. Show your value of 
It. Keep it before your minds as an honourable badge, far higher 
than that secular respectability, or cultivation, or polish, or learning, 
or rank, which gives you a hearing with the many. Tell them of 
your gift. The times will soon dnve you to do this, if .you meafi to 
be still anything. But wait not for the times. Do not be com,- 
pelled, by the world’s forsaking you, to recur as if unwillingly to the 
high source of your authority. Speak out now, before you are 
forced, both as glorying in your privilege and to insure your rightful 
honour from your people. A notion has gone abroad that they can 
take away your power. They think they have given and can take it 
away. They think it lies in the Church property, and they know 
that they have politically the power to confiscate that property. 
They have been deluded into a notion that present palpable useful- 
ness, produceable results, acceptableness to your flocks, that these 
and such like aie the tests of your divine commission. Enlighten 
them m this matter. Exalt our Holy Fathers the bishops, as the 
representatives of the Apostles, and the Angels of the Churches ; and 
magnify your office, as being ordained by them to take part in their 
Ministry. 

But, if you will not adopt my view of the subject, which I offer 
to you, not doubtmgly, yet (I hope) respectfully, at all events, 
CHOOSE YOUR SIDE. To remain neuter much longer will be 
Itself to take a part. Choose your side, since side you shortly 
must, with one or other party, even though you do nothing. Fear 
to be of those whose line is decided for them by chance circum- 
stances, and who may perchance find themselves with the enemies 
of Christ, while they think but to remove themselves from worldly 
politics. Such abstinence is impossible in troublous times. He 
THAT IS NOT WITH ME IS AGAINST ME, AND HE THAT GATHERETH 
NOT WITH ME SCAITERETH ABROAD. 


While Mr. Palmer was working at the Association 
and the Address, Mr, Newman with his friends was 
sending forth the Tracts, one after another, in rapid 
succession, through the autumn and winter of 1833. 
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They were short papers, in many cases mere -short 
notes, on the great questions which ■'Jbfad suddenly 
sprung into such interest, and were felt to be full of 
momentous consequence, — the true and essential 
nature of the Christian Church, its relation to the 
primitive ages, its authority and its polity and govern- 
jtnent, the current objections to its claims in England, 
to its doctrines and its services, the length of the 
prayers, the Burial Service, the proposed alterations 
in the Liturgy, the neglect of discipline, the sins and 
corrujotions of each branch of Christendom. The 
same topics were enforced and illustrated again and 
again as the series went on ; and then there came 
extracts from English divines, like Bishop Beveridge, 
Bishop Wilson, and Bishop Cosin, and under the title 
“ Records of the Church,” translations from the early 
Fathers, Ignatius, Justin, Irenaeus, and others. Mr. 
Palmer contributed to one of these papers, and later 
on Mr. Perceval wrote two or three ; but for the 
most part these early Tracts were written by Mr. 
Newman, though Mr. Keble and one or two others 
also helped. Afterwards, other writers joined in the 
series. They were at first not only published with a 
notice that any one might republish them with any 
alterations he pleased, but they were distributed by 
zealous coadjutors, ready to take any trouble in the 
cause. Mr. Mozley has described how he rode about 
Northamptonshire, from parsonage to parsonage, with 
bundles of the Tracts, The Apologia records the 
same story. “ I called upon clergy,” says the writer, 

“ in various parts of the country, whether I was 
acquainted with them or not, and I attended at the ' 
houses of friends where several of them were from 
time to time assembled. ... I did not care whether 
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my visits were made to High Church or Low Church : 
I wished to make a strong pull in union with all who 
were opposed to the principles of Liberalism, whoever 
they might be.” He adds that he does not think 
that much came of these visits, or of letters written 
with the same purpose, “ except that they advertised 
the fact that a rally in favour of the Church Vas 
commencing.” 

The early Tracts were intended to startle the 
world, and they succeeded in doing so. Their very 
form, as short earnest leaflets, was perplexing ; for 
they came, not from the class of religionists who 
usually deal in such productions, but from distinguished 
University scholars, picked men of a picked college ; 
and from men, too, who as a school were the repre- 
sentatives of soberness and self-control in religious 
feeling and language, and whose usual style of writing 
was specially marked by its severe avoidance of 
excitement and novelty ; the school from which had 
lately come the Christian Year, with its memorable 
motto “In quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength." Their matter was equally unusual. Un- 
doubtedly they “ brought strange things to the ears ” 
of their generation. To Churchmen now these 
“ strange things ” are such familiar commonplaces, 
that it is hard to realise how they should have made 
so much stir. But they were novelties, partly auda- 
cious, partly unintelligible, then. The strong and 
peremptory language of the Tracts, their absence of 
qualifications or explanations, frightened friends like 
Mr. Palmer, who, so far, had no ground to quarrel 
with their doctrine, and he wished them to be dis- 
continued. The story went that one of the bishops, 
on reading one of the Tracts on the Apostolical Sue- 
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ce^ion, could not make up his mind whether he held 
the doctrine or not. They fell on a tinHa-Jsf profound 
and inexcusable ignorance on the subjects they dis- 
cussed, and they did not spare it. The cry of 
Romanism was inevitable, and was soon raised, though 
there was absolutely nothing in them but had the 
indisputable sanction of the Prayer Book, and of the 
most authoritative Anglican divines. There was no 
Romanism in them, nor anything that showed a 
tendency to it. But custom, and the prevalence of 
other systems and ways, and the interest of later 
speculations, and the slackening of professional reading 
and scholarship in the Church, had made their readers 
forget some of the most obvious facts in Church 
history, and the most certain Church principles ; and 
men were at sea as to what they knew or believed 
on the points on which the Tracts challenged them. 
The scare was not creditable ; it was like the Italian 
scare about cholera with its quarantines and fumiga- 
tions ; but it was natural. The theological knowledge 
and learning were wanting which would have been 
familiar with the broad line of difference between what 
is Catholic and what is specially Roman. There were 
many whose teaching was impugned, for it was really 
Calvinist or Zwinglian, and not Anglican. There 
were hopeful and ambitious theological Liberals, who 
recognised in that appeal to Anglicanism the most 
effective counter -stroke to their own schemes and 
theories. There were many whom the movement 
forced to think, who did not want such addition to 
their responsibilities. It cannot be thought surprising 
that the new Tracts were received with surprise, 
dismay, ridicule, and indignation. But they also at 
once called forth a response of eager sympathy from 
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numbers to whom they brought unhoped-for relief 
and light in a day of gloom, of rebuke and blasphemy. 
Mr. Keble, in the preface to his famous assize sermon, 
had hazarded the belief that there were “hundreds, 
nay, thousands of Christians, and that there soon will 
be tens of thousands, unaffectedly anxious to be rightly 
guided ” in regard to subjects that concern tiie Chufch. 
The belief was soon justified. 

When the first forty-srx Tracts were collected into 
a volume towards the end of 1834, the following 
“advertisement” explaining their nature and objects 
was prefixed to it. It is a contemporary and authori- 
tative account of what was the mind of the leaders of 
the movement ; and it has a significance beyond the 
occasion which prompted it. 

The following Tracts were published with the object of con- 
tributing something towards the practical revival of doctrines, which, 
although held by the great divines of our Church, at present have 
become obsolete with the majority of her members, and are with- 
drawn from public view even by the more learned and orthodox 
few who still adhere to them. The Apostolic succession, the Holy 
Catholic Church, were principles of action in the minds of our 
predecessors of the seventeenth century ; but, in proportion as the 
maintenance of the Church has been secured by law, her ministers 
have been under the temptation of leaning on an arm of flesh instead 
of her own divmely-provided discipline, a temptation increased by 
political events and arrangements which need not here be more than 
alluded to A lamentable increase of sectarianism has followed ; 
being occasioned (in addition to other more obvious causes), first, 
by the cold aspect which the new Church doctrines have presented 
to the religious sensibilities of the mind, next to their meagreness 
in suggesting motives to restrain it from seeking out a more in- 
fluential discipline. Doubtless obedience to the law of the land, 
and the careful maintenance of “ decency and order ” (the topics in 
usage among us), are plain duties of the Gospel, and a reasonable 
ground for keeping in communion with the Established Church; 
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yet, if Providence has graciously provided for our weakness. more 
interesting and constraining motives, it is a ‘thanklessly to 
neglect them \ just as it would be a mistake to rest the duties of 
temperance or justice on the mere law of natural religion, when 
they are mercifully sanctioned in the Gospel by the more winning 
authority ot our Saviour Christ. Experience has shown the in- 
efficacy of the mere injunctions of Church order, however scripturally 
enforced, in restraining from schism the awakened and anxious 
sinner; who goes to a dissenting preacher “ because (as he ex- 
presses it) “he gets good from him” and though he does not 
stand excused m God’s sight for yielding to the temptation, surely 
the ministers of the Church are not blameless if, by keeping back 
the more, gracious and consoling truths provided for the little ones 
of Christ, they indirectly lead him into it. Had he been taught as 
a child, that the Sacraments, not preaching, are the sources of 
Divine Giace , that the Apostolical ministry had a virtue in it which 
went out over the whole Church, when sought by the prayer of faith ; 
that fellowship with it was a gift and privilege, as well as a duty, 
we could not have had so many wanderers from our fold, nor 
so many cold hearts within it. 

This instance may suggest many others of the superior influence 
of an apostolical over a mere secular method of teaching. The 
awakened mind knows its wants, but cannot provide for them ; and 
in Its hunger will feed upon ashes, if it cannot obtain the pure milk 
of the word. Methodism and Popery are in different ways the 
refuge of those whom the Church stints of the gifts of grace , they 
are the foster-mothers of abandoned children. The neglect of the 
daily service, the desecration of festivals, the Eucharist scantily 
administered, insubordination permitted in all ranks of the Church, 
orders and offices imperfectly developed, the want of societies for 
particular religious objects, and the like deficiencies, lead the feverish 
mind, desirous of a vent to its feelings, and a stricter rule of life, to 
the smaller religious communities, to prayer and Bible meetings, and 
ill-advised institutions and societies, on the one hand, on the other, 
to the solemn and captivating services by which Popery gains its 
proselytes. Moreover, the multitude of men cannot teach or guide 
themselves; and an injunction given them to depend on their 
private judgment, cruel in itself, is doubly hurtful, as throwing them 
on such teachers as speak daringly and promise largely, and not 
only aid but supersede individual exertion. 
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These remarks may serve as a clue, for those who care to 
pursue It, to the views which have led to the publication of the 
following Tracts. The Church of Chjist was intended to cope with 
human nature m all its forms, and surely the gifts vouchsafed it are 
adequate for that gracious purpose. There are zealous sons and 
servants of her English branch, who see with sorrow that she is 
defrauded of her full usefulness by particular theories and principles 
of the present age, which interfere with the execution of one portion 
of her commission 3 and while they consider that the revival of this 
portion of truth is especially adapted to break up existing parties in 
the Church, and to form instead a bond of union among all who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, they believe that nothing 
but these neglected doctrines, faithfully preached, will repress that 
extension of Popery, for which the ever multiplying divisions of the 
religious world ue too clearly preparing the way. 


Another publication ought to be noticed, a result 
of the Hadleigh meeting, which exhibited the leading 
ideas of the conference, and especially of the more 
“ conservative ” members of it. This was a little work 
in question and answer, called the “Churchman’s 
Manual,” drawn up in part some time before the 
meeting by Mr. Perceval, and submitted to the re- 
vision of Mr. Rose and Mr. Palmer. It was intended 
to be a supplement to the “ Church Catechism,” as to 
the nature and claims of the Church and its Ministers, 
It is a terse, clear, careful, and, as was inevitable, rather 
dry summary of the Anglican theory, and of the 
position which the English Church holds to the 
Roman Church, and to the Dissenters. It was further 
revised at the Conference, and “some important 
suggestions were made by Froude”; and then Mr. 
Perceval, who had great hopes from the publication, 
and spared himself no pains to make it perfect, sub- 
mitted it for revision and advice to a number of 
representative Churchmen. The Scotch Bishops 
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whom he consulted were warm in approval,' especially 
the venerable and saintly Bishop Jolly^^as were also 
a number of men of weight and authority in England : 
Judge Allan Park, Joshua Watson, Mr. Sikes of 
Guilsborough, Mr. Churton of Crayke, Mr. H. H. 
Norris, Dr. Wordsworth, and Dr. Routh. It was 
then laid before the Archbishop for correction, or, 
if desirable, suppression ; and for his sanction if 
approved. The answer was what might have been 
expected, that there was no objection to it, but 
that official sanction must be declined on general 
grounds. After all this Mr. Perceval not unnaturally 
claimed for it special importance. It was really, he 
observed, the “first Tract,” systematically put forth, 
and its preparation “ apparently gave rise ” to the 
series ; and it was the only one which received the 
approval of all immediately concerned in the move- 
ment. “The care bestowed on it,” he says, “probably 
exceeds that which any theological publication in the 
English communion received for a long time ” ; and 
further, it shows “that the foundation of the move- 
ment with which Mr. Rose was connected, was laid 
with all the care and circumspection that reason could 
well suggest.” It appears to have had a circulation, 
but there is no reason to think that it had any con- 
siderable influence, one way or other, on opinion in 
the Church, When it was referred to in after-years 
by Mr. Perceval in his own vindication, it was almost 
forgotten. More interesting, if not more important, 
Tracts had thrown it into the shade. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE TRACTAiHANS 

Thus had been started — hurriedly perhaps, yet not 
without counting the cost — a great enterprise, which 
had for its object to rouse the Church from its lethargy, 
and to strengthen and purify religion, by making it 
deeper and more real ; and they who had put 
their hands to the plough were not to look back any 
more. It was not a popular appeal ; it addressed 
itself not to the many but to the few ; it sought to 
inspire and to teach the teachers. There was no 
thought as yet of acting on the middle classes, or on 
the ignorance and wretchedness of the great towns, 
though Newman had laid down that the Church 
must rest on the people, and Froude looked forward 
to colleges of unmarried priests as the true way to 
evangelise the crowds. There was no display about 
this attempt, no eloquence, nothing attractive in the 
way of original speculation or sentimental interest. It 
was suspicious, perhaps too suspicious, of the excite- 
ment and want of soberness, almost inevitable in 
strong appeals to the masses of mankind. It brought 
no new doctrine, but professed to go back to what 
was obvious and old-fashioned and commonplace. 
It taught people to think less of preaching than of 
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what in an age of excitement were invidiously cdled 
forms — of the sacraments and services oC the Church. 
It discouraged, even to the verge of an intended dryness, 
all that was showy, all that in thought or expression 
or manner it condemned under the name of “flash.” 
It laid stress on the exercise of an inner and unseen 
self-discipline, and the cultivation of the less interest- 
ing virtues of industry, humility, self- distrust, and 
obedience. If from its writers proceeded works 
which had impressed people — a volume like the 
Christian Year, poems original in their force and 
their tenderness, like some of those in the Lyra 
Apostolica, sermons which arrested the hearers by 
their keenness and pathetic undertone — the force of 
all this was not the result of literary ambition and 
effort, but the reflexion, unconscious, unsought, of 
thought and feeling that could not otherwise express 
itself, and that was thrown into moulds shaped by 
habitual refinement and cultivated taste. It was from 
the first a movement from which, as much by instinct 
and temper as by deliberate intention, self-seeking in 
all its forms was excluded. Those whom it influenced 
looked not for great things for themselves, nor thought 
of making a mark in the world. 

The first year after the Hadleigh meeting (1834) 
passed uneventfully. The various addresses in which 
Mr. Palmer was interested, the election and installation 
of the Duke of Wellington as Chancellor, the enthusiasm 
and hopes called forth by the occasion, were public 
and prominent matters. The Tracts were steadily 
swelling in number ; the busy distribution of them had 
ceased, and they had begun to excite interest and give 
rise to questions. Mr. Palmer, who had never liked 
the Tracts, became more uneasy ; yet he did not 
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altogether refuse to contribute to them. Others gave • 
their help, among them Mr. Perceval, Froude, the 
two Kebles, and Mr, Newman’s friend, a layman, Mr. 
J. Bowden ; some of the younger scholars furnished 
translations from the Fathers ; but the bulk and 
ijiost forcible of the Tracts were still the work of Mr. 
Newman. But the Tracts were not the most powerful 
instruments in drawing sympathy to the movement. 
None but those who remember them can adequately 
estimate the effect of Mr. Newman’s four o’clock 
sermons at St. Mary’s.^ The world knows them, has 
heard a great deal about them, has passed its various 
judgments o;i them. But it hardly realises that with- 
out those sermons the movement might never have 
gone on, certainly would never have been what it was. 
Even people who heard them continually, and felt 
them to be different from any other sermons, hardly 
estimated their real power, or knew at the time the 
influence which the sermons were having upon them. 
Plain, direct, unornamented, clothed in English that 
was only pure and lucid, free from any faults of taste, 
strong in their flexibility and perfect command both 
of language and thought, they were the expression 
of a piercing and large insight into character and 
conscience and motives, of a sympathy at once most 
tender and most stern with the tempted and the 
wavering, of an absolute and burning faith in God 
and His counsels, in His love, in His judgments, in 
the awful glory of His generosity and His magnificence. 
They made men think of the things which the preacher 
spoke of, and not of the sermon or the preacher. 
Since 1828 this preaching had been going on at St. 
Mary’s, growing in purpose and directness as the 


^ See note at the end of this chapter. 
I 
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years went on, though it could hardly be more intense 
than in some of its earliest exam plesl^' -While men 
Were reading and talking about the Tracts, they were 
hearing the sermons ; and in the sermons they heard 
the living meaning, and reason, and bearing of the 
Tracts, their ethical affinities, their moral standard. 
The sermons created a moral atmosphere, in which 
men judged the questions in debate. It was no dry 
theological correctness and completeness which were 
sought for. No love of privilege, no formal hier- 
archical claims, urged on the writers. What they 
thought in danger, what they aspired to revive and 
save, was the very life of religion, the truth and 
substance of all that makes it the hope of human 
society. 

But indeed, by this time, out of the little company 
of friends which a common danger and a common 
loyalty to the Church had brought together, one, Mr. 
Newman, had drawn ahead, and was now in the front. 
Unsought for, as the Apologia makes so clear — un- 
sought for, as the contemporary letters of observing 
friends attest — unsought for, as the whole tenor of his 
life has proved — the position of leader in a great crisis 
came to him, because it must come. He was not 
unconscious that in Sicily, as he had felt in stfck- 
ness, he “ had a work to do.” But there was .shyness 
and self-distrust in his nature as well as Energy ; and 
it was the force of genius, and a lofty character, 
and the statesman’s eye, taking in and judging 
accurately the whole of a complicated scene, which 
conferred the gifts, and imposed inevitably and 
without dispute the obligations and responsibilities o£ 
leadership. Dr. Pusey of course was a friend of great 
account, but he was as yet in the background, .a 
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venerated and rather awful person, from his position 
not mixing in the easy intercourse of common-room 
life, but to be consulted on emergencies. Round Mr. 
Newman gathered, with a curious mixture of freedom, 
devotion, and awe — for, with unlimited power of 
sympathy, he was exacting and even austere in his 
friendships — the best men of his college, either Fellbws 
— R. Wilberforce, Thomas Mozley, Frederic Rogers, 
J. F. Christie; or old pupils — Henry Wilberforce, 

R. F. Wilson, William Fronde, Robert Williams, 

S. F. Wood, James Bliss, James Mozley; and in addi- 
tion some outsiders — Woodgate of St. John’s, Isaac 
Williams and Copeland, of his old College, Trinity. 
These, members of his intimate circle, were bound to 
him not merely by enthusiastic admiration and confi- 
dence, but by a tenderness of affection, a mixture of the 
gratitude and reliance of discipleship with the warm 
love of friendship, of which one has to go back far for 
examples, and which has had nothing like it in our 
days at Oxford, And Newman was making his mark 
as a writer. The Arians, though an imperfect book, 
was one which, for originality and subtlety of thought, 
was something very unlike the usual theological writ- 
ing of the day. There was no doubt of his power, 
and his mind was brimming over with ideas on the 
great questions which were rising into view. It was 
clear to all who knew him that he could speak on 
them as no one else could. 

Towards the end of 1834, and in the course of 
1835, an event happened which had a great and de- 
cisive influence on the character and fortunes of the 
movement. This was the accession to it of Dr. 
Pusey. He had looked favourably on it from the 
first, partly from his friendship with Mr. Newman, 
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pajtly from the workings of his own mind. But he 
had nothing to do with the starting of -dli. except that 
hfe early contributed an elaborate paper on “ Fasting.” 
The Oxford branch of the movement, as distinguished 
from that which Mr. Palmer represented, consisted up 
to 1834 almost exclusively of junior men, personal 
friends of Mr. Newman, and most of them Oriel men. 
Mr. Newman’s deep convictions, his fiery enthusiasm, 
had given the Tracts their first stamp and impress, 
and had sent them flying over the country among the 
clergy on his own responsibility. They answered 
their purpose. They led to widespread and some- 
times deep searchings of heart ; to some they seemed 
to speak forth what had been long dormant within 
them, what their minds had unconsciously and 
vaguely thought and longed for ; to some they 
seemed a challenge pregnant with danger. But still 
they were but an outburst of individual feeling and 
zeal, which, if nothing more came of its fragmentary 
displays, might blaze and come to nothing. There 
was nothing yet which spoke outwardly of the con- 
sistency and weight of a serious attempt to influence 
opinion and to produce a practical and lasting effect on 
the generation which was passing. Cardinal Newman, 
in the Apologia, has attributed to Dr. Pusey’s un- 
reserved adhesion to the cause whiclj^ the ^Tracts 
represented, a great change in regard to the weight 
and completeness of what was written and done. “ Dr. 
Pusey,” he writes, “ gave us at once a position and a 
name. Without him we should have had no chance, 
especially at the early date of 1834, of making any 
serious resistance to the Liberal aggression. » But Dr. 
Pusey was a Professor and Canon of Christ Church ; 
he had a vast influence in consequence of his deep 
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religious seriousness, the munificence of his charities, 
his Professorship, his family connexions, and his 
easy relations with the University authorities. He 
was to the movement all that Mr. Rose might have 
been, with that indispensable addition, which was 
wanting to Mr. Rose, the intimate friendship and the 
familiar daily society of the persons who had com- 
menced it. And he had that special claim on their 
attachment which lies in * the living presence of a 
faithful and loyal affectionateness. There was hence- 
forth a man who could be the head and centre of the 
zealous people in every part of the country who were 
adopting the new opinions ; and not only so, but there 
was one who furnished the movement with a front to 
the world, and gained for it a recognition from other 
parties in the University.” ^ 

This is not too much to say of the effect of Dr. 
Pusey’s adhesion. It gave the movement a second 
head, in close sympathy with its original leader, but 
in many ways very different from him. Dr. Pusey 
became, as it were, its official chief in the eyes of the 
world. He became also, in a remarkable degree, a 
guarantee for its stability and steadiness : a guarantee 
that its chiefs knew what they were about, and meant 
nothing but what was for the benefit of the English 
Church. “ He was,” we read in the Apologia, “ a man 
of large designs ; he had a hopeful, sanguine mind ; he 
had no fear of others ; he was haunted by no intel- 
lectual perplexities. ... If confidence in his position 
is (as it is) a first essential in the leader of a party. Dr. 
Pusey had it.” An inflexible patience, a serene com- 
posure, a meek, resolute self-possession, was the habit 
of his mind, and never deserted him in the most trying 


^ Apologia^ p, 136. 
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days. He never for an instant, as the paragraph wit- 
' nesses, wavered or doubted about the pidsition of the 
English Church. 

He was eminently, as his friend justly observes, “a 
man of large designs.” It is doubtless true, as the 
Apologia goes on to say, that it was due to the place 
'which he now took in the movement that great changes 
were made in the form and character of the Tracts. 
To Dr. Pusey’s mind, accustomed to large and exhaust- 
ive theological reading, they wanted fulness, complete- 
ness, the importance given by careful arrangement and 
abundant knowledge. It was not for nothing that he 
had passed an apprenticeship among the divines of 
Germany, and been the friend and correspondent of 
Tholuck, Schleiermacher, Ewald, and Sack. He knew 
the meaning of real learning. In controversy it was 
his sledge-hammer and battle-mace, and he had the 
strong and sinewy hand to use it with effect. He 
observed that when attention had been roused to the 
ancient doctrines of the Church by the startling and 
peremptory language of the earlier Tracts, fairness and 
justice demanded that these doctrines should be fully 
and carefully explained and defended against misrepre- 
sentation and mistake. Forgetfulness and ignorance 
had thrown these doctrines so completely into the 
shade that, identified as they were with the best English 
divinity, they now wore the air of amazing novelties ; 
and it was only due to honest inquirers to satisfy them 
with solid and adequate proof. “ Dr. Pusey’s influence 
was felt at once. He saw that there ought to be 
more sobriety, more gravity, more careful pains, more 
sense of responsibility in the Tracts and in the whole 
movement.” At the end of 1835 Dr. Pusey gave an 
example of what he meant. In place of the “ short aiid 
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incomplete papers,” such as the earlier Tracts had 
been, Nos. 67, 68, and 69 formed the three parts of- 
a closely-printed pamphlet of more than 300 pages.^ 
It was a treatise on Baptism, perhaps the most elaborate 
that has yet appeared in the English language. “ It is 
to be regarded,” says the advertisement to the second 
volume of the Tracts, “not as an inquiry into a single 
or isolated doctrine, but as a delineation and serious 
examination of a modern system of theology, of exten- 
sive popularity and great speciousness, in its elementary 
and characteristic principles.” The Tract on Baptism 
was like the advance of a battery of heavy artillery on 
a field where the battle has been hitherto carried on by 
skirmishing and musketry. It altered the look of things 
and the condition of the fighting. After No. 67 the 
earlier form of the Tracts appeared no more. Except 
two or three reprints from writers like Bishop Wilson, 
the Tracts from No. 70 to No. 90 were either grave and 
carefully worked out essays on some question arising 
out of the discussions of the time, or else those 
ponderous catence of patristic or Anglican divinity, by 
which the historical continuity and Church authority of 
various points of doctrine were established. 

Dr. Pusey was indeed a man of “ large designs.” 
The vision rose before him of a revived and instructed 
Church, earnest in purpose and strict in life, and of 
a great Christian University roused and quickened to 
a sense of its powers and responsibilities. He thought 
of the enormous advantages offered by its magnificent 
foundations for serious study and the production of 
works for which time and deep learning and continuous 
labour were essential. Such works, in the hands of 
single-minded students, living lives of simplicity and 


1 It swelled m the second edition to 400 pages. 
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hard toil, had in the case of the Portroj^Iists, the 
Oratorians, and above all, the Benediijtines of St. 
Maur, splendidly redeemed the Church of France, in 
otherwise evil days, from the reproach of idleness and 
self-indulgence. He found under his hand men who 
had in them something of the making of students ; and 
he hoped to see college fellowships filled more and 
more by such men, and the life of a college fellow 
more and more recognised as that of a man to whom 
learning, and especially sacred learning, was his call 
and sufficient object, as pastoral or educational work 
might be the call of others. Where fellowships were 
not to be had, he encouraged such men to stay up in 
Oxford ; he took them into his own house ; later, he 
tried a kind of hall to receive them. And by way of 
beginning at once, and giving them something to do, 
he planned on a large scale a series of translations and 
also editions of the Fathers. It was announced, with 
an elaborate prospectus, in 1836, under the title, in 
conformity with the usage of the time, which had 
Libraries of Useful Knowledge, etc., as a Library of 
Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church anterior to the 
Division of the East and West, under the editorship of 
Dr. Pusey, Mr. Keble, and Mr. Newman. It was 
dedicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and jiad 
a considerable number of Bishops among its subscribers. 
Down to a very late date, the Library of the Fathers, 
in which Charles Marriott came to take a leading part, 
was a matter of much concern to Dr. Pusey. And to 
bring men together, and to interest them in theological 
subjects, he had evening meetings at his own house, 
where papers were read and discussed. “ Some * 
persons,” writes a gossiping chronicler of the time,^ 


1 Recollections of Oxford^ bj G. V. Cox, p. 278. 
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“thought that these meetings were liable to the 
statute, De conventuulis illicitis reprimendis" Some 
important papers were the result of these meetings ; 
but the meetings themselves were irresistibly sleepy, 
and in time they were discontinued. But indefatigable 
and powerful in all these beginnings Dr. Pusey stirred 
men to activity and saw ‘great ground of hope. He 
was prepared for opposition, but he had boundless 
reliance on his friends and. his cause. His forecast of 
the future, of great days in store for the Church of 
England, was, not unreasonably, one of great promise. 
Ten years might work wonders. The last fear that 
occurred to him was that within ten years a hopeless 
rift, not of affection but of conviction, would have run 
through that company of friends, and parted irrevocably 
their course and work in life. 


NOTE {yide p. 1 1 3) 

The subjoined extracts record the impression made by 
Mr. Newman’s preaching on contemporaries well qualified to 
judge, and standing respectively in very different relations 
to the movement. This is the judgment of a very close 
observer, and very independent critic, James Mozley. In 
an article in the Christian Remembrancer, January 1846 
(p. 169), after speaking of the obvious reasons of Mr. 
Newman’s influence, he proceeds : — 

We inquire further, and we find that this influence has been of a 
peculiarly ethical and inward kind ; that it has touched the deepest 
part of our minds, and that the great work on which it has been 
founded is a practical, religious one — his Sermons, We speak not 
from our own fixed impression, however deeply felt, but from what 
we have heard and observed everywhere, from the natural, incidental, 
unconscious remarks dropped from persons’ mouths, and evidently 
showing what they thought and felt. For ourselves, we must say. 
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one ^of Mr, Nefwman’s sermons is to us a marvellous production. 
It has perfect power, and perfect nature ; but thejijter it is which 
makes it so great. A sermon of Mr. Newman's enters into all our 
feelings, ideas, modes of viewing things. He wonderfully realises a 
state of mind, enters into a difficulty, a temptation, a disappointment, 
a grief ; he goes into the different turns and incidental, unconscious 
symptoms of a case, with notions which come into the head and go 
out again, and are forgotten, till some chance recalls them. ... To 
take the first instance that happens to occur to us ... we have often 
been struck by the keen way in whicli he enters into a regular 
tiadesman's vice — avance, fortune-getting, amassing capital, and so on 
This is not a temper to which we can imagine Mr Newman ever 
having felt in his own mind even the temptation; but he under- 
stands it, and the temptation to it, as perfectly as any merchant 
could. No man of business could express it more naturally, more 
pungently, more ex animo. . . So with the view that worldly men 
take of religion, in a certain sense, he quite enters into it, and the 
world's point of view : he sees, with a regular worldly man's eye, 
religion vanishing into nothing, and becoming an unreality, while 
the visible system of life and facts, politics and society, gets more 
and more solid and grows upon him. The whole influence of the 
world on the imagination, the weight of example; the force of 
repetition ; the way in which maxims, rules, sentiments, by being 
simply sounded in the ear fiom day to day, seem to prove themselves, 
and make themselves believed by being often heard, — every part of 
the easy, natural, passive process by which a man becomes a man of 
the world is entered into, as if the preacher were going to justify or 
excuse him, rather than condemn him. Nay, he enters deeply into what 
even scepticism has to say for itself, he puts himself into the infidel's 
state of mind, in which the world, as a great fact, seems to give the 
lie to all religions, converting them into phenomena which counter- 
balance and negative each other, and he goes down into that lowest 
abyss and bottom of things, at which the intellect undercuts spiritual 
truth altogether. He enters' into the ordinary common states of 
mind just in the same way. He is most consoling, most sym- 
pathetic. He sets before persons their own feelings with such truth 
of detail, such natural expressive touches, that they seem not to 
be ordinary states of mind which everybody has, hat very peculiar 
ones ; for he and the reader seem to be the only two persons in the 
world that have them in common. Here is the point Persons 
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look into Mr. Newman^s sermons and see their own thoughts in 
them. This is, after all, what as much as anything gives a book 
hold upon minds. . . . Wonderful pathetic power, that can so 
intimately, so subtilely and kindly, deal with the soul ! — and wonder- 
ful soul that can be so dealt with. 


Compare with this the judgment pronounced by one of 
quite a different school, the late Principal Shairp : — 

Both Dr. Pusey and Mr. Keble at that time were quite second 
in importance to Mr. Newman. The centre from which his power 
went forth was the pulpit of St. Mary^s, with those wonderful after- 
noon sermons. Sunday after Sunday, year by year, they went on, 
each continuing and deepening the impression produced by the 
last. As the hour interfered with the dinner-hour of the Colleges, 
most men preferred a warm dinner without Newman’s sermon to a 
cold one with it; so the audience was not crowded — the large 
church little more than half filled. The service was very simple, 
no pomp, no ritualism ; for it was characteristic of the leading men 
of the movement that they left these things to the weaker brethren. 
Their thoughts, at all events, were set on great questions which 
touched the heart of unseen things. About the service, the most 
remarkable thing was the beauty, the silver intonation of Mr. 
Newman’s voice as he read the lessons. . . . When he began to 
preach, a stranger was not likely to be much struck. Here was 
no vehemence, no declamation, no show of elaborated argument, so 
that one who came prepared to hear “ a great intellectual effort ” 
was almost sure to go away disappointed Indeed, we believe that 
if he had preached one of his St. Mary’s sermons before a Scotch 
town congregation, they would have thought the preacher a “ silly 
body.” . . . Those who never heard him might fancy that his ser- 
mons would generally be about apostolical succession, or nghts of 
the Church, or against Dissenters. Nothing of the kind. You 
might hear him preach for weeks without an allusion to these things. 
What there was of High Church teaching was implied rather than 
enforced. The local, the temporary, and the modern were ennobled 
by the presence of the Catholic truth belonging to all ages that 
pervaded the whole. His power showed itself chiefly in the new 
and unlooked-for way in which he touched into life old truths. 
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motal or spiritual, which all Christians acknowledge, but mostiiave 
ceased to feel — ^when he spoke of “ unreal words, “individu- 
ality of the soul,” pf the “ invisible world,” of a “ particular Pro- 
vidence,” or again, of the “ventures of faith,” “ warfare the condition 
of victory,” “ the Cross of Christ the measure of the world,” “ the 
Church a Home for the lonely.” As he spoke, how the old truth 
became new ; how it came home with a meaning never felt before ! 
He laid his finger how gently, yet how powerfully, on some inner 
place in the hearer’s heart, and told him things about himself he 
had never known till then. Subtlest truths, which it would have 
taken philosophers pages of circumlocution and big words to state, 
were dropt out by the way in a sentence or two of the most trans- 
parent Saafon. What delicacy of style, yet what strength ! how simple, 
yet how suggestive I how homely, yet how refined ’ how penetrating, 
yet how tender-hearted ! If now and then there was a forlorn under- 
tone which at the time seemed inexplicable, you might be perplexed 
at the drift of what he said, but you felt all the more drawn to the 
speaker. . . . After hearing these sermons you might come away still 
not believing the tenets peculiar to the High Church system ; but 
you would be harder than most men, if you did not feel more than 
ever ashamed of coarseness, selfishness, worldliness, if you did not 
feel the things of faith brought closer to the soul. — John Kehle^ by 
J. C. Shairp, Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews (1866), pp. 12-17. 


I venture to add the judgment of another contemporary, 
on the effect of this preaching, from the Reminiscences of 
Sir F. Doyle, p. 14S : — 

That great man’s extraordinary genius drew all those within 
his sphere, like a magnet, to attach themselves to him and his 
doctrines. Nay, before he became a Romanist, what we may call 
his mesmeric influence acted not only on his Tractarian adherents, 
but even in some degree on outsiders like myself. Whenever I was 
at Oxford, I used to go regularly on Sunday afternoons to listen to 
his sermon at St. Mary’s, and I have never heard such preaching ‘ 
since. I do not know whether it is a mere' faricy of mine, or , 
whether those who know him better will accept and endorse my 
belief, that one element of his wdnderful power showed itself after 
this fashion. He always began as if he had determined to set forth 
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his idea of the truth in the plainest and simplest language — language, 
as men say, “ intelligible to the meanest understanding.” But his 
ardent zeal and fine poetical imagination were not thus to be con- 
trolled. As I hung upon his words, it seemed to me aa if I could 
trace behind his will, and pressing, so to speak, against it, a rush of 
thoughts of feelings which he kept struggling to hold back, but in 
the end they were generally too strong for him, and poured themselves 
out m a torrent of eloquence ail the more impetuous from having 
been so long repressed. The effect of these outbursts was irre- 
sistible, and carried his hearers beyond themseVes at once. Even 
when his efforts of self-restraint were more successful, those very 
efforts gave a life and colour to his style which riveted the attention 
of all within the reach of his voice. Mr. Justin McCarthy, in his 
History of Our Own Times, says of him : “ In all the arts that 
make a great i preacher or oiator, Cardinal Newman was deficient. 
His manner was constrained and ungraceful, and even awkward ; his 
voice was thin and weak, his bearing was not at first impressive in 
any way — a gaunt emaciated figure, a sharp eagle face, and a cold 
meditative eye, rather repelled than attracted those who saw him 
for the first time.” I do not think Mr. McCarthy's phrases very 
happily chosen to convey his meaning. Surely a gaunt emaciated 
frame and a sharp eagle face are the very characteristics which we 
should picture to ourselves as belonging to Peter the Hermit, or 
Scott's Ephraim Macbriar in 0/d Mortality, However unimpressive 
the look of an eagle may be in Mr. McCarthy's opinion, I do not 
agree with him about Dr. Newman. When I knew him at Oxford, 
these somewhat disparaging remarks would not have been applicable. 
His manner, it is true, may have been self-repressed, constrained it 
was not. His bearing was neither awkward nor ungraceful ; it was 
simply quiet and calm, because under strict control ; but beneath 
that calmness, intense feeling, I think, was obvious to those who 
had any instinct of sympathy with him. But if Mr. McCarthy's 
acquaintance with him only began when he took office in an Irish 
Catholic university, I can quite understand that (flexibility not being 
one of his special gifts) he may have failed now and again to bring 
himself into perfect harmony with an Irish audience. He was prob- 
ably too much of a typical Englishman for his place \ nevertheless 
Mr, McCarthy, though he does not seem to have admired him in 
the pulpit, is fully sensible of his intellectual powers and general 
eminence. 
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Br* who used every now and then to take Newman^s 

duties at St Mary’s, was to me a much less interesj^g person. [A 
' learned man, no doubt, but dull and tedious as a preacher.] Cer- 
tainly, in spite of the name Puseyism having been given to the 
Oxford attempt at a new Catholic departure, he was not the 
Columbus of that voyage of discovery undertaken to find a safer 
haven for the Church of England. I may, however, be more or 
less unjust to him, as I owe him a sort of grudge. His discourses 
were not only less attractive than those of Dr. Newman, but always 
much longer, and the result of this was that the learned Canon of 
Christ Church generally made me late for dinner at my College, a 
calamity never inflicted on his All Souls’ hearers by the terser and 
swifter Mow of Oriel whom he was replacing 




CHAPTER VIII 

SUBSCRIPTION AT MATRICULATION AND ADMISSION 
OF DISSENTKRS 

“ Depend upon it,” an earnest High Churchman of 
the Joshua Watson type had said to one of Mr. 
Newman’s friends, who was a link between the old 
Churchmanship and the new — “depend upon it, the 
day will come when those great doctrines ” connected 
with the Church, “ now buried, will be brought out to 
the light of the day, and then the effect will be quite 
fearful.”' With the publication of the Tracts for the 
Times, and the excitement caused by them, the day 
had come. 

Their unflinching and severe proclamation of 
Church principles and Church doctrines coincided with 
a state of feeling and opinion in the country, in which 
two very different tendencies might be observed. 
They fell on the public mind just when one of these 
tendencies would help them, and the other be fiercely 
hostile. On the one hand, the issue of the political 
controversy with the Roman Catholics, their triumph 
all along the line, and the now scarcely disguised 


1 The conversation between Mr. Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
Sikes of Guilsborough and Mr. Cope- (1842), pp. 32-34. 
land is given in full in Dr. Pusey’s 
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contempt shown by their political representatives for 
the pledges and explanations on which th^ir relief was 
supJposed to have been conceded, had left the public 
mind sore, angry, and suspicious. Orthodox and 
Evangelicals were alike alarmed and indignant ; and 
the Evangelicals, always doctrinally jealous of Popery, 
and of anything “ unsound ” in that direction, had been 
roUsed to increased irritation by the proceedings of 
the Reformation Society, which had made it its 
business to hold meetings and discussions all over 
the country, where fervid and sometimes eloquent and 
able Irishmen, like Mr. E. Tottenham, afterwards of 
Laura Chapel, Bath, had argued and declaimed, with 
Roman text-books in hand, on such questions as the 
Right of Private Judgment, the Rule of Faith, and the 
articles of the Tridentine Creed — not always with the 
effect which they intended on those who heard them, 
with whom their arguments, and those which they 
elicited from their opponents, sometimes left behind 
uncomfortable misgivings, and questions even more 
serious than the controversy itself. On the other 
hand, in quarters quite unconnected with the recog- 
nised religious schools, interest had been inde- 
pendently and strongly awakened in the minds of 
theologians and philosophical thinkers, in regard to 
the idea, history, and relations to society of the 
Christian Church. In Ireland, a recluse, who was the 
centre of a small knot of earnest friends, a man of deep 
piety and great freedom and originality of mind, Mr. 
Alexander Knox, had been led, partly it may be, by 
his intimacy with John Wesley, to think out for him- 
self the character and true constitution of the Church, 
and the nature of the doctrines which it was commis- 
sioned to teach. I n E ngland, another recluse, of splendid 
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genius and wayward humour, had dealt in his own 
way, with far-reaching insight, with vast reading, and 
often with impressive eloquence, with the same subject ; 
and his profound sympathy and faith had been shared 
and reflected by a great poet. What Coleridge and 
Wordsworth had put in the forefront of their specula- 
tions and poetry, as the object of their profoundest 
interest, and of their highest hopes for mankind, might, 
of course, fail to appear in the same light to others ; 
but It could not fail, in those days at least, to attract 
attention, as a matter of grave and well-founded im- 
portance. Coleridge’s theories of the Church were his 
own, and weie very wide of theories recognised by 
any of those who had to deal practically with the 
question, and who were influenced, in one way or 
another, by the traditional doctrines of theologians. 
But Coleridge had lifted the subject to a very high 
level. He had taken the simple but all-important 
step of viewing the Church in its spiritual character 
as first and foremost and above all things, essentially a 
religious society of divine institution, not dependent 
on the creation or will of man, or on the privileges 
and honours which man might think fit to assign to it ; 
and he had undoubtedly familiarised the minds of 
many with this way of regarding it, however imperfect, 
or cloudy, or unpractical they might find the develop- 
ment of his ideas, and his deductions from them. 
And in Oxford the questions which had stirred the 
friends at Hadleigh had stirred others also, and had 
waked up various responses. Whately’s acute mind 
had not missed these questions, and had given original 
if insufficient answers to them. Blanco White knew 
only too well their bearing and importance, and had 
laboured, not without success, to leave behind him his 

K 
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•own impress on the way in which they should be dealt 
with. Dr. Hampden, the man in Qxford best ac- 
quainted with Aristotle’s works and witti the scholastic 
philosophy, had thrown Christian doctrines into a 
philosophical calculus which seemed to leave them 
little better than the inventions of men. On the other 
hand, a brilliant scholar, whose after -career was 
' strangely full of great successes and deplorable disas- 
ters, William Sewell of Exeter College, had opened, in 
a way new to Oxford, the wealth and magnificence of 
Plato ; and his thoughts had been dazzled by seeming 
to find in the truths and facts of the Christian Church 
the counterpart and realisation of the grandest of 
Plato’s ims^inations. The subjects treated with such 
dogmatic severity and such impetuous earnestness in 
the Tracts were, in one shape or another, in all 
men’s minds, when these Tracts broke on the 
University and English society with their peremptory 
call to men “ to take their side.” 

There was just a moment of surprise and uncer- 
tainty — uncertainty as to what the Tracts meant; 
whether they were to be a new weapon against the 
enemies of the Church, or were simply extravagant 
and preposterous novelties — just a certain perplexity 
and hesitation at their conflicting aspects ; on the one 
hand, the known and high character of tlie writers, 
their evident determination and confidence in their 
cause, the attraction of their religious warmth and 
unselfishness and nobleness, the dim consciousness 
that much that they said was undeniaUe ; and on 
the other hand, the apparent wildness and reckless- 
ness of their words: and then' public opinion 
began steadily to take its “ply,” and to be agreed 
in condemning them. It soon went further, and 
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became vehement in reprobating them as scandalous 
and dangerous publications. They incensed the 
Evangelicals by their alleged Romanism, and their 
unsound views about justification, good works; and the 
sacraments ; they angered the “ two-bottle orthodox ” 
by their asceticism — the steady men, by their audacity 
and strong words — the liberals, by their dogmatic 
severity; their seriously practical bearing was early 
disclosed in a tract on “Fasting.” ‘ But while they 
repelled strongly, they attracted strongly ; they touched 
many consciences, they won many hearts, they opened 
new thoughts and hopes to many minds. One of the 
mischiefs of the Tracts, and of those sermons at St. 
Mary’s which were the commentaries on them, was 
that so many people seemed to like them and to be 
struck by them. The gathering storm muttered and 
growled for some time at a distance, and men seemed 
to be taking time to make up their minds ; but it began 
to lour irom early days, till after various threatenings 
it broke in a furious article in the Edinburgh, by Dr. 
Arnold, on the “Oxford Malignants”; and the Tract- 
writers and their friends became, what they long con- 
tinued to be, the most unpopular and suspected body 
of men in the Church, whom everybody was at liberty 
to insult, both as dishonest and absurd, of whom 
nothing was too cruel to say, nothing too ridiculous to 
believe. It is only equitable to take into account the 
unprepared state of the public mind, the surprise and 
novelty of even the commonest things when put in a 
new light, the prejudices which the Tract- writers were 
thought wantonly to offend and defy, their militant and 
uncompromising attitude, where principles were at 
stake. But considering what these men were known 
to be in character and life, what was the emergency 
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and what were the pressing motives Which called 
for action, and what is thought of-'ljhem now that 
their course is run, it is strange indeed to re- 
member who they were, to whom the courtesies 
of controversy were denied, not only by the vulgar 
herd of pamphleteers, but by men of ability and posi- 
tion, some of whom had been their familiar friends. 
Of course a nickname was soon found for them : the 
word “Tractarian” was invented, and Archbishop 
Whately thought it worth while, but not successfully, 
to improve it into “Tractites,” Archbishop Whately, 
always ingenious, appears to have suspected that the 
real but concealed object of the movement was to 
propagate a secret infidelity ; they were “ Children of 
the Mist,” or “Veiled Prophets”;^ and he seriously 
suggested to a friend who was writing against it, — 
“ this rapidly spreading pestilence,” — to parallel it, in 
its characteristics and modes of working, with Indian 
Thuggee.** 

But these things were of gradual growth. To- 
wards the end of 1834 a question appeared in Oxford 
interesting to numbers besides Mr. Newman and his 
friends, which was to lead to momentous consequences. 
The old, crude ideas of change in the Church had come 
to appear even to their advocates, for the present im- 


1 ctjjr Wilson was mightily pleased 
with my calling the tiaditionals the 
* Children of the Mist.’ The title of 
‘Veiled Prophets ’ he thought too severe ” 
(1838), ed 1875, p. 167. Com- 
pare “ Hints to Transcendentalists for 
Working Infidel Designs through 
Tractarianism,” a jm d^espnt (1840), 
ih, p. 1 88. “As for the suspicion of 
secret infidelity, I have said no more 
than I sincerely feel,” tb, p. 181. 

2 “It would be a curious thing if 
you (the Provost of Oriel) were to 


bring into your liampton Lecturep* 
mention of the Thugs. . , . Obsem 
their submissive piety, their iiuthr in 
long-preserved tridttton^ t^r regular 
succession of ordinations to their 
oflSces, their faiih in the saciamcntal 
virtue of the consecrated governor ; in 
short, compaie oui religion with the 
Thuggee^ putting out of account at} 
those Lonsideratiom which the tradition- 
tsts deprecccte tkt discussion of and 
where is the difference?” (1840), ik 
p. 194* 
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practicable, and there was no more talk for a long 
time of schemes which had been in favour two years 
before. The ground was changed, and a point was 
now brought forward on the Liberal side, for which a 
good deal might be plausibly said. This was the 
requirement of subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles 
from young men at matriculation ; and a strong 
pamphlet advocating its abolition, with the express 
purpose of admitting Dissenters, was published by 
Dr. Hampden, the Bampton Lecturer of two years 
before. 

Oxford had always been one of the great schools 
of the Church. Its traditions, its tone, its customs, its 
rules, all expressed or presumed the closest attachment 
to that way of religion which was specially identified 
with the Church, in its doctrinal and historical aspect. 
Oxford was emphatically definite, dogmatic, orthodox, 
compared even with Cambridge, which had largely 
favoured the Evangelical school, and had leanings to 
Liberalism. Oxford, unlike Cambridge, gave notice of 
its attitude by requiring every one who matriculated to 
subscribe the Thirty- nine Articles: the theory of its 
Tutorial .system, of its lectures and examinations, im- 
plied what of late years in the better colleges, though 
certainly not everywhere, had been realised in fact — a 
considerable amount of religious and theological teach- 
ing. And whatever might have been said originally of 
the lay character of the University, the colleges, which 
had become coextensive with the University, were for 
the most part, in the intention of their founders, meant 
to educate and support theological students on their 
foundations for the service of the Church. It became 
in time the fashion to call them lay institutions : legally 
they may have been so, but judged by their statutes, 
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they were nearly all of them as ecclesiastical as the 
Chapter of a Cathedral. And OxfordWiis the fulcrum 
from which the theological revival hoped to move the 
Church. It was therefore a shock and a challenge of 
no light kind, when not merely the proposal was made 
to abolish the matriculation subscription with the 
, express object of attracting Dissenters, and to get 
Parliament to force the change on the University if 
the University resisted, but the proposal itself was 
vindicated and enforced in a pamphlet b> Dr. 
Hampden by a definite and precise theory which 
stopped not short of the position that all creeds 
and formularies — everything which represented the 
authority of the teaching Church — however inci- 
dentally and temporarily useful, were in their own 
nature the inventions of a mistaken and corrupt philo- 
sophy, and invasions of Christian liberty. This was 
cutting deep with a vengeance, though the author of 
the theory seemed alone unable to see it. It went to 
the root of the whole matter ; and if Dr. Hampden was 
right, there was neither Church nor doctrine worth 
contending for, except as men contend about the 
Newtonian or the undulatory theory of light. 

No one ought now to affect, as some people used 
to affect at the time, that the question was of secondary, 
importance, and turned mainly on the special fitness,, 
of the Thirty -nine Articles to be offered for the 
proof of a young man’s belief. It was a much more 
critical question. It was really, however disguised, 
the question, asked then for the first time, and since 
finally decided, whether Oxford was to continue to be a 
school of the Church of England ; and it also involved’ 
the wider question, what part belief in definite religion 
should have in higher education. It is speciously said 
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that you have no right to forestall a young man’s in- 
quiries and convictions by imposing on him in his early 
years opinions which to him become prejudices. And 
if the world consisted simply of individuals, entirely 
insulated and self-sufficing; if men could be taught 
anything whatever, without presuming what is believed 
by those who teach them ; and if the attempt to exclude 
religious prejudice did not necessarily, by the mere 
force of the attempt, involve the creation of anti- 
religious prejudice, these reasoners, who try in vain to 
get out of the conditions which hem them in, might 
have more to sa/ for themselves. To the men who 
had made such an effort to restore a living confidence 
in the Church, the demand implied giving up all that 
they had done and all that they hoped for. It 
was not the time for yielding even a clumsy proof of 
the religious character of the University. And the 
beginning of a long and doubtful war was inevitable. 

A war of pamphlets ensued. By the one side 
the distinction was strongly insisted on between mere 
instruction and education, the distinctly religious char- 
acter of the University education was not perhaps 
overstated in its theory, but portrayed in stronger 
colours than was everywhere the fact ; and assertions 
were made, which sound strange in their boldness 
now, of the independent and constitutional right to 
self-government in the great University corporations. 
By the other side, the ordinary arguments were used, 
about the injustice and mischief of exclusion, and the 
hurtfulness of tests, especially such tests as the Articles 
applied to young and ignorant men. Two pamphlets 
had more than a passing interest: one, by a then 
unknown writer who signed himself Rusticus, and 
whose name was Mr. F. D. Maurice, defended sub- 
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scription on the ground that the Articles were signed, 
not as tests and confessions of faith, buf^ts “conditions 
of thought,” the expressly stated conditions, such as 
there must be in all teaching, under which the learners 
are willing to learn and the teacher to teach : and he 
developed his view at great length, with great wealth 
, of original thought and illustration and much eloquence, 
but with that fatal want of clearness which, as so often 
afterwards, came from his struggles to embrace in one 
large view what appeared opposite aspects of a diffi- 
cult subject. The other was the pamphlet, already 
referred to, by Dr. Hampden : and of which the im- 
portance arose, not from its conclusions, but from its 
reasons. Its ground was the distinction which he had 
argued out at great length in his Hampton Lectures — 
the distinction between the “ Divine facts ” of revela- 
tion, and all human interpretations of them and infer- 
ences from them. “ Divine facts,” he maintained, were 
of course binding on all Christians, and in matter of 
fact were accepted by all who called themselves Chris- 
tians, including Unitarians. Human interpretations 
and inferences — and all Church formularies were such 
— were binding on no one but those who had reason 
to think them true ; and therefore least of all on 
undergraduates who could not have examined them. 
The distinction, when first put forward, seemed 
to mean much ; at a later time it was explained 
to mean very little. But at present its valile as ia 
ground of argument against the old system of the 
University was thought much of by its author and his 
friends. A warning note was at once given that its 
significance was perceived and appreciated. Mr. ' 
Newman, in acknowledging a presentation copy, added 
words which foreshadowed much that was to follow. 
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“While I respect,” he wrote, “ the tone of piety which 
the pamphlet displays, I dare not trust myself to put 
on paper my feelings about the principles contained in 
it ; tending, as they do, in my opinion, to make ship- 
wreck of Christian faith. I also lament that, by its 
appearance, the first step has been taken towards 
interrupting that peace and mutual good understanding 
which has prevailed so long in this place, and which, if 
once seriously disturbed, will be succeeded by discus- 
sions the more intractable, because justified in the 
minds of those who resist innovation by a feeling of 
imperative duty.” “ Since that time,” he goes on in 
the Apologia, where he quotes this letter, “ Phaeton 
has got into the chariot of the sun.”^ But they were 
early days then , and when the Heads of Houses, who 
the year before had joined with the great body of the 
University in a declaration against the threatened 
legislation, were persuaded to propose to the Oxford 
Convocation the abolition of subscription at matricula- 
tion in May 1835, this proposal was rejected by a 
majority of five to one. 

This large majority was a genuine expression of 
the sense of the University. It was not specially a 
“Tractarian” success, though most of the arguments 
which contributed to it came from men who more or 
less sympathised with the effort to make a vigorous 
fight for the Church and its teaching ; and it showed that 
they who had made the effort had touched springs of 
thought and feeling, and awakened new hopes and 
interest in those around them, in Oxford, and in the 
countiy. But graver events were at hand. Towards 
the end of the year (1835), Dr. Burton, the Regius 
Professor of Divinity, suddenly died, still a young man. 


w, pp. 131, 132. 
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And Lord Melbourne was induced to appoint as his 
successor, and as the head of the theologi«al teaching of 
the University, the writer who had just a second time 
seemed to lay the axe to the root of all theology ; who 
had just reasserted that he looked upon creeds, and all 
the documents which embodied the traditional doctrine 
and collective thought of the Church, as invested by 
ignorance and prejudice with an authority which was 
without foundation, and which was misleading and 
mischievous. 




CHAPTER IX ' 

DR. HAMPDEN 

The stage on which what is called the Oxford move- 
ment ran through its course had a special character 
of its own, unlike the circumstances in which other 
religious efforts had done their work. The scene of 
Jansenism had been a great capital, a brilliant society, 
the precincts of a court, the cells of a convent, the 
studies and libraries of the doctors of the Sorbonne, 
the council chambers of the Vatican. The scene 
of Methodism had been English villages and country 
towns, the moors of Cornwall, and the collieries of 
Bristol, at length London fashionable chapels. The 
scene of this new movement was as like as it 
could be in our modern world to a Greek ttoX*?, 
or an Italian self-centred city of the Middle Ages. 
Oxford stood by itself in its meadows by the rivers, 
having its relations with all England, but, like its sister 
at Cambridge, living a life of its own, unlike that of 
any other spot in England, with its privileged powers, 
and exemptions from the general law, with its special 
mode of government and police, its usages and tastes 
and traditions, and even costume, which the rest of 
England looked at from the outside, much interested 
but much puzzled, or knew only by transient visits. 
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And Oxford was as proud and jealous of its own- ways 
as Athens or Florence ; and like them it had its quaint 
fashions of polity ; its democratic Convocation and its 
oligarchy ; its social ranks ; its discipline, severe in 
theory and usually lax in fact ; its self-governed bodies 
and corporations within itself ; its faculties and colleges, 
like the guilds and “arts” of Florence; its internal 
rivalries and discords; its “ sets ” and factions Like 
these, too, it professed a special recognition of the 
supremacy of religion ; it claimed to be a home of 
worship and religious training, Dominus illuimnatio 
mea, a claim too often falsified in the habit and tempers 
of life. It was a small sphere, but it was a conspicuous 
one; for there was much strong and energetic char- 
acter, brought out by the aims and conditions of Uni- 
versity life ; and though moving in a separate orbit, the 
influence of the famous place over the outside England, 
though imperfectly understood, was recognised and 
great. These conditions affected the character of the 
movement, and of the conflicts which it caused. Oxford 
claimed to be eminently the guardian of “ true religion 
and sound learning ” ; and therefore it was eminently 
the place where religion should be recalled to its purity 
and strength, and also the place where there ought to 
be the most vigilant jealousy against the perversions 
and corruptions of religion. Oxford was a place where 
every one knew his neighbour, and measured him, and 
was more or less friendly or repellent; where the 
customs of life brought men together every day and 
all day, in converse or discussion ; and where every 
fresh statement or every new step taken furnished end- 
less material for speculation or debate, in common* 
rooms or in the afternoon walk. And for this reason, 
too, feelings were apt to be more keen and intense 
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and personal than in the larger scenes of life ; the man 
who was disliked or distrusted, was so close to his 
neighbours that he was more irritating than if he had 
been obscured by a crowd ; the man who’ attracted 
confidence and kindled enthusiasm, whose voice was 
continually in men’s ears, and whose private conversation 
and life was something e^er new in its synipathy and 
charm, created in those about him not mere admiration, 
but passionate friendship,. or unreserved discipleship. 
And these feelings passed from individuals into parties ; 
the small factions of a limited area. Men struck 
blows and loved and hated in those days in Oxford 
as they hardly did on the wider stage of London 
politics or general religious controversy. 

The conflicts, which for a time turned Oxford into 
a kind of image of what Florence was in the days 
of Savonarola, with its nicknames, Puseyites, and 
Neomaniacs, and High and Dry, counterparts to the 
Piagmni and Arrabbiati, of the older strife, began 
around a student of retired habits, interested more 
than was usual at Oxford in abstruse philosophy, 
and the last person who might be expected to be 
the occasion of great dissensions in the University. 
Dr. Hampden was a man who, with no definite 
intentions of innovating on the received doctrines of 
the Church — indeed, as his sermons showed, with a 
full acceptance of them — had taken a very difficult 
subject for a course of Bampton Lectures, without 
at all fathoming its depth and reach, and had got into 
a serious scrape in consequence. Personally he was a 
man of serious but cold religion, having little sympathy 
with others, and consequently not able to attract 
any. His isolation during the whole of his career 
is remarkable ; he attached no one, as Whately 
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or AmoJd attached men. His mind, which was 
a speculative one, was not one, in its own order, 
of the first class. He had not the grasp nor the 
subtlety necessary for his task. He had a certain 
power of statement, but little of co-ordination ; he 
seemed not to have had the power of seeing when his 
ideas were really irreconcilable, and he thought that 
simply by insisting on his distinctly orthodox state- 
ments he not only balanced, but neutralised, and did 
away with his distinctly unorthodox ones. He had 
read a good deal of Aristotle and something of the 
Schoolmen, which probably no one else in Oxford had 
done except Blanco White ; and the temptation of 
having read what no one else knows anything about 
sometimes leads men to make anunprofitable use of their 
special knowledge, which they consider their monopoly. 

The creed and dogmas of the Christian Church are, 
at least in their broad features, not a speculation, but 
a fact. That not only the Apostles’ Creed, but the 
Nicene and Constantinopolitan Creeds, are assumed 
as facts by the whole of anything that can be 
called the Church, is as certain as the reception by the 
same body, and for the same time, of the Scriptures. 
Not only the Creed, but, up to the sixteenth century, 
the hierarchy, and not only Creed and hierarchy and 
Scriptures, but the sacramental idea as expressed in 
the liturgies, are equally in the same class of facts. Of 
course it is open to any one to question the genuine 
origin of any of these great portions of the constitu- 
tion of the Church ; but the Church is so committed to 
them that he cannot enter on his destructive criticism 
without having to criticise, not one only, but all these ■ 
beliefs, and without soon having to face the question 
whether the whole idea of the Church, as a real and 
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divinely ordained society, with a definite doctrine and 
belief, is not a delusion, and whether Christianity, 
whatever it is, is addressed solely to each individual, 
one by one, to make what he can of it. It need 
hardly be said that within the limits of what the 
Church is committed to, there is room for very wide 
differences of opinion ; it fs also true that these limits 
have, in different times of the Church, been illegiti- 
mately and mischievously narrowed by prevailing 
opinions, and by documents and formularies respecting 
it. But though we may claim not to be bound by the 
Augsburg Confession, or by the Lambeth articles, or 
the Synod of Oort, or the Bull Unigenitus, it does not 
follow that, if there is a Church at all, there is no more 
binding authority in the theology of the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds. And it is the province of the 
divine who believes in a Church at all, and in its office 
to be the teacher and witness of religious truth, to. 
distinguish between the infinitely varying degrees of 
authority with which professed representations of 
portions of this truth are propounded for acceptance. 
It may be difficult or impossible to agree on a theory 
of inspiration ; but that the Church doctrine of some 
kind of special inspiration of Scripture is part of Chris- 
tianity is, unless Christianity be a dream, certain. No 
one can reasonably doubt, with history before him, 
that the answer of the Christian Church was, the first 
time the question was asked, and has continued to be 
through ages of controversy, against Arianism, against 
Socinianism, against Pelagianism, against Zwinglian- 
ism. It does not follow that the Church has settled 
everything, or that there are not hundreds of questions 
which it is vain and presumptuous to attempt to settle 
by any alleged authority. 
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Dr. Hampden was in fact unexceptionably, even 
rigidly orthodox in his acceptance of Qhyrch doctrine 
and Church creeds. He had published a volume of 
sermons containing, among other things, an able 
statement of the Scriptural argument for the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and an equally able defence of the 
Athanasian Creed. But he felt that there are formu- 
laries which may be only the interpretations of doctrine 
and inferences from Scripture of a particular time or 
set of men ; and he was desirous of putting into their 
proper place the authority of such formularies. His 
object Was to put an interval between them and the 
Scriptures from which they professed to be derived, 
and to prevent them from claiming the command over 
faith and conscience which was due only to the 
authentic evidences of God’s revelation. He wished 
to make room for a deeper sense of the weight of 
Scripture. He proposed to himself the same thing 
which was aimed at -by the German divines, Arndt, 
Calixtus, and Spener, when they rose up against the 
grinding oppression which Lutheran dogmatism had 
raised on its Symbolical Books} and which had come 
to outdo the worst extravagances of scholasticism. 
This seems to have been his object — a fair and 
legitimate one. But in arguing against investing 
the Thirty-nine Articles with an authority which did 
not belong to them, he unquestionably, without seeing ■ 
what he was doing, went much farther — where hq, 
never meant to go. In fact, he so stated his argu- 
ment that he took in with the Thirty-nine Articles 
every expression of collective belief, every document, 
however venerable, which the Church had sanctioned , 
from the first. Strangely enough, without observing 

1 See Pusey’s Theology of Germany (1828), p. 18 sqq. 
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it, he took in — what he meant to separate by a wide 
interval from what he called dogma — the doctrine of 
the infallible authority and sufficiency of Scripture. 
In denying the worth of the consensus and immemorial 
judgment of the Church, he cut from under him the 
claim to that which he accepted as the source and 
witness of “divine facts.” He did not mean to do 
this, or to do many other things; but, from want of 
clearness of head, he certainly, in these writings which 
were complained of, did it. He was, in temper and 
habit, too desirous to be "orthodox,” as Whately feared, 
to accept in its consequences his own theory. The 
theory which he put forward in his Bampton Lectures, 
and on which he founded his plan of comprehension 
in his pamphlet on Dissent, left nothing standing but 
the authority of the letter of Scripture, All else — 
right or wrong as it might be — was “ speculation,” 
“human inference,” “dogma.” With perfect con- 
sistency, he did not pretend to take even the Creeds 
out of this category. But the truth was, he did not 
consciously mean all that he said ; and when keener 
and more powerful and more theological minds 
pointed out with relentless accuracy what he had said, 
he was profuse and overflowing with explanations, 
which showed how little he had perceived the drift 
of his words. There is not the least reason to doubt 
the sincerity of these explanations ; but at the same 
time they showed the unfitness of a man who had so 
to explain away his own speculations to be the 
official guide and teacher of the clergy. The criti- 
cisms on his language, and the objections to it, were 
made before these explanations were given ; and 
though he gave them, he was furious with those 
who called for them, and he never for a moment 
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admitted that there was anything seriously wrong 
*«r mistaken in what he had said. To those who 
|K>inted out the meaning and effect of his words 
and theories, he replied by the assertion of his 
personal belief. If words mean anything, he had said 
that neither Unitarians nor any one else could get 
behind the bare letter, and what he called “ facts,” of 
Scripture, which all equally accepted in good faith ; 
and that therefore there was no leason for excluding 
Unitarians as long as they accepted the “facts.” But 
when it was pointed out that this reasoning reduced 
all belief in the realities behind the bare letter, to the 
level of personal and private opinion, he answered by 
saying that he valued supremely the Creeds and 
Articles, and by giving a statement of the great Chris- 
tian doctrines which he held, and which the Church 
taught. But he never explained what their authority 
could be with any one but himself. There might be 
interpretations and inferences from Scripture, by the 
hundred or the thousand, but no one certain and author- 
itative one ; none that warranted an organised Church, 
much more a Catholic and Apostolic Church, founded on 
the assumption of this interpretation being the one true 
faith, the one truth of the Bible. The point was brought 
out forcibly in a famous pamphlet written by Mr. 
Newman, though without his name, called “ Elucida- 
tions of Dr. Hampden’s Theological Statements.” 
This pamphlet was a favourite object of attack on, 
the part of Dr. Hampden’s supporters as a flagrant in- 
stance of unfairness and garbled extracts. No one, they 
said, ever read the Bampton Lectures, but took their 
estimate of the work from Mr. Newman s quotations. 
Extracts are often open to the charge of unfairness, 
and always to suspicion. But in this case there was 
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no need of unfairness. Dr. Hampden’s theory lay 
on the very surface of his Bampton Lectures and 
pamphlet ; and any unbiassed judge may be challenged 
to read these works of his, and say whether the 
extracts in the “ Elucidations ” do ilH adequately 
represent Dr, Hampden’s statements an?t arguments, 
and whether the comnipnts on them are forced or^ 
strained. They do not represent his explanations, for 
the explanations had not’^ been given ; afid when the 
explanations came, though they said many things 
which showed that Dr. Hampden did not mean to be 
unorthodox and unevangelical, but only anti-scholastic 
and anti- Roman, they did not unsay a word which he 
had said. And what this was, what had been Dr. 
Hampden’s professed theological theory up to the 
time when the University heard the news of his 
appointment, the “ Elucidations ” represent as fairly as 
any adverse statement can represent the subject of its 
attack. 

In quieter times such an appointment might have 
passed with notldng more than a paper controversy or 
protest, or more probably without more than conver- 
sational criticism. But these were not quiet and 
unsuspicious times. There was reason for disquiet. 
It was fresh in men’s minds what language and 
speculation like that of the Bampton Lectures had 
come to in the case of Whately’s intimate friend, 
Blanco White. The unquestionable hostility of 
Whately’s school to the old ideas of the Church had 
roused alarm and a strong spirit of resistance in 
Churchmen. Each party was on the watch, and there 
certainly was something at stake for both parties. 
Coupled with some recent events, and with the part 
which Dr. Hampden had taken on the subscription 
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question, the appointment naturally seemed significant. 

^ Probably it was not so significant as it seemed on the 
part at least of Lord Melbourne, who had taken 
pains to find a fit man. Dr. Hampden was said to 
have been recommended by Bishop Copleston) and 
not disallowed by Archbishop Howley. In the 
University, up to this time, there had been no authori- 
tative protest against Dr. Hampden’s writings. And 
there were not many Liberals to choose from. In 
the appointment there is hardly sufficient ground to 
blame Lord Melbourne. But the outcry against it at 
Oxford, when it came, was so instantaneous, so strong, 
and so unusual, that it might have warned Lord 
Melbourne that he had been led into a mistake, out of 
which it would be wise to seek at least a way of 
escape. Doubtless it was a strong measure for the 
University to protest as it did ; but it was also a 
strong measure, at least in those days, for a Minister 
of the Crown to force so extremely unacceptable a 
Regius Professor of Divinity on a great University. 
Dr. Hampden offered to resign ; and there would have 
been plenty of opportunities to compensate him for his 
sacrifice of a post which could only be a painful one. 
But the temper of both sides wa.s up. The remon- 
strances from Oxford were treated with something 
like contempt, and the affair was hurried through till 
there was no retreating; and Dr. Hampden became 
Regius Professor. , 

Mr. Palmer has recorded how various efforts were 
made to neutralise the effect of the appointment. But 
the Heads of Houses, though angry, were cautious. 
They evaded the responsibility of stating' Dr. Hamp- . 
den’s unsound positions ; but to mark their distrust, 
brought in a proposal to deprive him of his vote in the 
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choice of Select Preachers till the University should 
otherwise determine. It was defeated in Convocation 
by the veto of the two Proctors (March 1836), who exer- 
cised their right with the full approval of Dr. Hamp- 
den’s friends, and the indignation of the^arge majority 
of the University. But it was not unfairly used : it 
could have only a suspending effect, of which* no one 
had a right to complain ; and when new Proctors came 
into office, the proposal was introduced again, and 
carried (May 1836) by 474 to 94. The Liberal 
minority had increased since the vote on subscription, 
and Dr. Hampden went on with his work as if nothing 
had happened. The attempt was twice made to rescind 
the vote: first, after the outcry about the Ninetieth 
Tract and the contest about the Poetry Professor- 
ship, by a simple repeal, which was rejected by 334 to 
219 (June 1842); and next, indirectly by a statute 
enlarging the Professor’s powers over Divinity degrees, 
which was also rejected by 341 to 21 (May 1844). 
From first to last, these things and others were the 
unfortunate incidents of an unfortunate appointment. 

The •* persecution of Dr. Hampden ” has been an 
unfailing subject of reproach to the party of the Oxford 
movement, since the days when the Edinburgh Review 
held them up to public scorn and hatred in an article 
of strange violence. They certainly had their full 
share in the opposition to him, and in the measures by 
which that opposition was carried out. But it would 
be the greatest mistake to suppose that in this matter 
they stood alone. All in the University at this time, 
except a small minority, were of one mind. Heads of 
Houses and country parsons. Evangelicals and High 
Churchmen — all who felt that the grounds of a definite 
belief were seriously threatened by Dr. Hampden’s 
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speculations. All were angry at the appointment ; all 
were agreed that something ought to be done to hinder 
the mischief of it. In this matter Mr. Newman and 
his friends were absolutely at one with everybody 
round them, with those who were soon to be their 
implacable opponents. Whatever deeper view they 
might have of the evil which had been done by the 
appointment, and however much graver and more per- 
manent their objections to it, they were responsible 
only as the whole University was responsible for what 
was done against Dr. Hampden. It was convenient 
afterwards to single them out, and to throw this re- 
sponsibility and the odium of it on them alone ; and 
when they came under the popular ban, it was for- 
gotten that Dr. Gilbert, the Principal of Brasenose, 
Dr. Symons, the Warden of Wadham, Dr. Faussett, 
afterwards the denouncer of Dr. Pusey, Mr. Vaughan 
Thomas, and Mr. Hill of St. Edmund Hall, were 
quite as forward at the time as Dr. Pusey and 
Mr. Newman in protesting against Dr. Hampden, 
and in the steps to make their protest effective. Mr. 
Palmer, in his Narrative, ^ anxious to dissociate 
himself from the movement under Mr. Newman’s 
influence, has perhaps underrated the part taken by 
Mr. Newman and Dr. Pusey ; for they, at any rate, 
did most of the argumentative work. But as far as 
personal action goes, it is true, as he says, that the 
“ movement against Dr. Hampden was not guided by 
the Tract- writers.” “ The condemnation of Dr. Hamp- 
den, then, was not carried by the Tract-writers ; it was 
carried by the independent body of the University, 
The fact is that, had those writers taken any leading . 
part, the measure would have been a failure, for the 

1 Narrativs^ pp. 29, 30, ed. 18^3; p. I3i,'’cd. 1883. 
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number of their friends at that time was a very small 
proportion to the University at large, and there was a 
general feeling of distrust in the soundness of their 
views.” 

We are a long way from those days in time, and 
still more in habits and sentiment ; and a manifold and 
varied experience has taught most of us some lessons 
against impatience and violent measures. Sut if we 
put ourselves back equitably into the ways of thinking 
prevalent then, the excitement about Dr. Hampden 
will not seem so unreasonable or so unjustifiable 
as it is sometimes assumed to be. The University 
legislation, indeed, to which it led was poor and 
petty, doing small and annoying things, because 
the University rulers dared not commit themselves 
to definite charges. But, in the first place, the 
provocation was great on the part of the Govern- 
ment in putting into the chief theological chair an 
unwelcome man who could only save his orthodoxy 
by , making his speculations mean next to nothing — 
whose primd facie unguarded and startling statements 
were resolved into truisms put in a grand and obscure 
form. And in the next place, it was assumed in those 
days to be the most natural and obvious thing in the 
world to condemn unsound doctrine, and to exclude 
unsound teachers. The principle was accepted as in- 
disputable, however slack might have been in recent 
times the application of it. That it was accepted, not 
on one side only, but on all, was soon to be shown by 
the subsequent course of events. No one suffered 
more severely and more persistently from its applica- 
tion than the Tractarians ; no one was more ready to 
apply it to them than Dr. Hampden with his friends ; 
no one approved and encouraged its vigorous enforce- 
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ment against them more than Dr. Whately, The idle 
distinction set up, that they were not merely unsound 
' but dishonest, was a mere insolent pretext to save 
trouble in argument, and to heighten the charge 
against them ; no one could seriously doubt that they 
wrote in good faith as much as Dr. Whately or Dr. 
Faussett. But unless acts like Dr. Pusey’s suspen- 
sion, and the long proscription that went on for years 
after it, were mere instances of \ indictive retaliation, 
the reproach of persecution must be shared by all 
parties then, and by none more than by the party 
which irt general terms most denounced it. Those 
who think the Hampden agitation unique in its in- 
justice ought to ask themselves what their party would 
have done if at any time between 1836 and 1843 Mr. 
Newman had been placed in Dr. Hampden’s seat. 

People in our days mean by religious persecution, 
what happens when the same sort of repressive policy 
is applied to a religious party as is applied to vaccina- 
tion recusants, or to the “ Peculiar People.” All 
religious persecution, from the days of Socrates, has 
taken a legal form, and justified itself on legal 
grounds. It is the action of authority, or of strong 
social judgments backed by authority, against a set of 
opinions, or the expression of them in word or act — 
usually innovating opinions, but not by any means 
necessarily such. The disciples of M. Monod, the 
“ Momiers ” of Geneva, were perseputed by the 
Liberals of Geneva, not because they broke away 
from the creed of Calvin, but because they adhered 
to it. The word is not properly applied to the inci- 
dental effects in the way of disadvantage, resulting 
from some broad constitutional settlement* — from the 
government of the Church being Episcopal and not 
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Presbyterian, or its creed Nicene and not Arian — any 
more than it is persecution for a nation to change its 
government, or for a legitimist to have to live under 
a republic, or for a Christian to have to live in an 
infidel state, though persecution may follow from these 
conditions. But the privilegium passed against Dr. 
Hampden was an act of •persecution, though a miid 
one compared with what afterwards fell on his op- 
ponents with his full sanction. Persecution is the 
natural impulse, in those who think a certain thing 
right and important or worth guarding, to disable those 
who, thinking it wrong, are trying to discredit and 
upset it, and to substitute something different. It 
implies a state of war, and the resort to the most 
available weapons to inflict damage on those who are 
regarded as rebellious and dangerous. These weapons 
were formidable enough once : they are not without 
force still. But in its mildest form — personal dis- 
qualification or proscription — it is a disturbance which 
only war justifies. It may, of course, make itself 
odious by its modes of proceeding, by meanness and 
shabbiness and violence, by underhand and ignoble 
methods of misrepresentation and slander, or by cruelty 
and plain injustice ; and then the odium of these things 
fairly falls upon it. But it is very hard to draw the 
line between conscientious repression, feeling itself 
bound to do what is possible to prevent mischief, and 
what those who are opposed, if they are the weaker 
party, of course call persecution. 

If persecution implies a state of war in which one 
side is stronger, and the other weaker, it is hardly a 
paradox to say that (i) no one has a right to complain 
of persecution as such, apart from odious accompani- 
ments, any more than of superior numbers or hard 
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blows battle; and (2) that every one has a right 
to take advantage and make the most 'of being 
persecuted, by appeals to sympathy and the principle 
of doing as you would be done by. No one likes to 
be accused of persecution, and few people like to give 
up the claim to use it, if necessary. But no one can 
help observing in the course of events the strange 
way in which, in almost all cases, the “wheel comes 
full circle.” ApdaavTi iradeiv — Chi la fa, laspetti^ 
are some of the expressions of Greek awe and 
Italian shrewdness representing the experience of the 
world on this subject, on a large scale and a small. 
Protestants and Catholics, Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists, have all in their turn made full proof of what 
seems like a law of action and reaction. Except in cases 
beyond debate, cases where no Justification is possible, 
the note of failure is upon this mode of repression. 
Providence, by the visible Nemesis which it seems 
always to bring round, by the regularity with which 
it has enforced the rule that infliction and suffering are 
bound together and in time duly change places, seems 
certainly and clearly to have declared against it. It 
may be that no innovating party has a right to com- 
plain of persecution ; but the question is not for them. 
It is for those who have the power, and who are 
tempted to think that they have the call, to persecute. 
It is for them to consider whether it is right, or wise, or 
useful for their cause ; whether it is agreeable to what 
seems the leading of Providence to have recourse 
to it. 


^ ApdeavTi ira^ctv, Tpiy^pw fiv0os Italian proverb, ia Landucci^ Dtarto 

rdSc ipuvei:, iEsch. Choeph. 310. Fiorentino^ I5^3> P 343* 





CHAPTER X 

GROWTH OF THE MOVEMENT 

1835-1840 

By the end of 1835, the band of. friends, whom great 
fears and great hopes for the Church had united, and 
others who sympathised with them both within and 
outside the University, had grown into what those 
who disliked them, naturally called a party. The 
Hampden controversy, though but an episode in the 
history of the movement, was an important one, and 
undoubtedly gave a great impulse to it. Dr. Hamp- 
den’s attitude and language seemed to be' its justifica- 
tion — a palpable instance of what the Church had to 
expect. And in this controversy, though the feeling 
against Dr. Hampden’s views was so widely shared, 
and though the majority which voted against him was 
a very mixed one, and contained some who hoped 
that the next time they were called to vote, it might 
be against the Tractarians, yet the leaders of the 
movement had undertaken the responsibility, conspic- 
uously and almost alone, of pointing out definitely 
and argumentatively the objections to Dr. Hampden’s 
teaching. The number of Mr. Newman’s friends 
might be, as Mr. Palmer says, insignificant, but it was 
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they who had taken the trouble to understand and 
give expression to the true reasons for alarm.^ Even 
in this hasty and imperfect way, the discussion revealed 
to many how much deeper and more serious the treat- 
ment of the subject was in the hands of Mr. Newman 
and Dr. Pusey compared with the ordinary criticisms 
on Dr. Hampden. He had learned in too subtle a 
school to be much touched by the popular exceptions 
to his theories, however loudly expressed. The mis- 
chief was much deeper. It was that he had, uncon- 
sciously, no doubt, undermined the foundation of 
definite Christian belief, and had resolved it into a 
philosophy, so-called scholastic, which was now ex- 
ploded. It was the sense of the perilous issues, to 
which this diluted form of Blanco White’s speculations, 
so recklessly patronised by Whately, was leading 
theological teaching in the University, which opened 
the eyes of many to the meaning of the movement, 
and brought some fresh friends to its side. 

There was no attempt to form a party, or to prose- 
lytise ; there was no organisation, no distinct and 
recognised party marks. “ I would not have it called 
a party,” writes Dr. Newman in the Apologia. But a 
party it could not help being : quietly and spontane- 
ously it had grown to be what community of ideas, 
aims, and sympathies, naturally, and without blame, 
leads men to become. And it had acquired a number 
of recognised nicknames, to friends and enemies the * 
sign of growing concentration. For the questions 
started in the Tracts and outside them became of 
incretising interest to the more intelligent men who 
had finished their University course and were pre-. 

^ “I answered, the person whom we in writing, and we ought to commit 
were opposing had committed himself ourselves too.’’ — Apologia^ p. 143. 



paring to enter into life, the Bachelors and younger 
Masters of Arts. One by one they passed frojn 
various states of mind — alienation, suspicion, fd^r, 
indifference, blank ignorance — into a consciousness 
that something beyond the mere commonplace of 
religious novelty and eccentricity, of whiqh there 
had been a good deal recently, was before them ; 
that doctrines and statements running, counter to the 
received religious language, of me day, doctrines about 
which, in confident prejudice, they had perhaps bandied 
about off-hand judgments, had more to say for them- 
selves than was thought at first ; that the questions 
thus raised drove them in on themselves, and appealed 
to their honesty and seriousness ; and that, at any rate, 
in the men who were arresting so much attention, 
however extravagant their teaching might be called, 
there was a remarkable degree of sober and reserved 
force, an earnestness of conviction which could not be 
doubted, an undeniable and subtle power of touching 
souls and attracting sympathies. One by one, and 
in many different ways, these young men went through 
various stages of curiosity, of surprise, of perplexity, of 
doubt, of misgiving, of interest ; some were frightened, 
and wavered, and drew back more or less reluctantly; 
others, in spite of themselves, in spite of opposing 
influences, were led on step by step, hardly knowing 
whither, by a spell which they could not resist, of 
intellectual, or still more, moral pressure. Some found 
their old home teaching completed, explained, lighted 
up, by that of the new school. Others, shocked at 
first at hearing the old watchwords and traditions of 
their homes decried and put aside, found themselves, 
when they least expected it, passing from the letter 
to the spirit, from the technical and formal theory to 
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thp wide arid living truth. And thus, though many 
of course held aloof, and not a few becajne hostile, a 
targe number, one by one, some rapidly, others slowly, 
some unreservedly, others with large and jealous re- 
serves, more and more took in the leading idea of the 
movement, accepted the influence of its chiefs, and 
looked to them for instruction and guidance. As it 
naturally happens, when a number of minds are drawn 
together by a common and strong interest, some men, 
by circumstances, or by strength of conviction, or by 
the mutual affinities of tastes and character, came more 
and more into direct personal and intimate relations 
with the leaders, took service, as it were, under them, 
and prepared to throw themselves into their plans 
of work. Others, in various moods, but more in- 
dependent, more critical, more disturbed about con- 
sequences, or unpersuaded on special points, formed a 
kind of fringe of friendly neutrality about the more 
thoroughgoing portion of the party. And outside of 
these were thoughtful and able men, to whom the 
whole movement, with much that was utterly displeas- 
ing and utterly perplexing, had the interest of being a 
break-up of stagnation and dull indolence in a place 
which ought to have the highest spiritual and intel- 
lectual aims ; who, whatever repelled them, could not 
help feeling that great ideas, great prospects, a new 
outburst of bold thought, a new effort of moral 
purpose and force, had disturbed the old routine; 
could not help being fascinated, if only as by a 
spectacle, by the strange and unwonted teaching, 
which partly made them smile, partly perhaps per- 
manently disgusted them, but which also, they could 
not deny, spoke in a language more fearless, more 
pathetic, more subtle, and yet more human, than they 
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had heard from the religious teachers of the day. 
And thus the circle of persons interested in the Tracts, 
of persons who sympathised with their views, of per- 
sons who more and more gave a warm and earnest 
adherence to them, was gradually extended in the 
University — and, in time, in the country also. The^ 
truth was that the movement, in its many sides, had 
almost monopolised for the time both the intelligence 
and the highest religious earnestness of the University,^ 
and either in curiosity or inquiry, in approval or in 
condemnation, all that was deepest and most vigorous, 
all that was most refined, most serious, most high- 
toned, and most promising in Oxford was drawn to 
the issues which it raised. It is hardly too much to 
say that wherever men spoke seriously of the grounds 
and prospects of religion, in Oxford, or in Vacation 
reading-parties, in their walks and social meetings, in 
their studies or in common-room, the “Tractarian” 
doctrines, whether assented to or laughed at, de- 
plored or fiercely denounced, were sure to come to 
the front. All subjects in discussion seemed to lead 
up to them — art and poetry. Gothic architecture and 
German romance and painting, the philosophy of 
language, and the novels of Walter Scott and Miss 
Austen, Coleridge’s transcendentalism and Bishop 
Butler’s practical wisdom, Plato’s ideas and Aristotle’s 
analysis. It was difficult to keep them out of lecture- 
rooms and examinations for Fellowships. 

But in addition to the intrinsic interest of the 
questions and discussions which the movement opened. 


1 “I very much doubt between Ox- Rabbimsts, Puseyites.’* But this was 
ford and Cambridge for my boy. Ox- probably an exaggeiation. — Whately’s 
ford, which I should otherwise prefer, Lift; letter of Oct^ 1838, p. 163 (ed. 
on many accounts, has at present two- 1875). 
thirds oi the steady - reading men, 
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personal influence played a great and decisive part in 
it. As it became a party, it had chiefs. It was not 
merely as leaders of thought but as teachers with their 
disciples, as friends with friends, as witnesses and 
examples of high self-rule and refined purity and 
goodness, that the chiefs whose names were in all 
m^n’s mouths, won the hearts and trust of so many, 
in the crowds that stood about them. Foremost, of 
course, ever since he had thrown himself into it in 
1835, was Dr. Pusey. His position, his dignified 
office, his learning, his solidity and seriousness of 
character, his high standard of religious life, the 
charm of his charity, and the sweetness of his temper 
naturally gave him the first place in the movement in 
Oxford and the world. It came to be especially 
associated with him. Its enemies fastened on it a 
nickname from his name, and this nickname, partly 
from a greater smoothness of sound, partly from an 
odd suggestion of something funny in it, came more 
into use than others ; and the terms Puseismus, 
Pmdisme, Puseista found their way into German 
lecture -halls and Paris salons and remote convents 
and police offices in Italy and Sicily ; indeed, in the 
shape of TrouS’ewr/to? it might be lighted on in a Greek 
newspaper. Dr. Pusey was a person who commanded 
the utmost interest and reverence ; he was more in 
communication with the great world outside than 
Oxford people generally, and lived much in retirement 
from Oxford society ; but to all interested in the 
movement he was its representative and highest 
authority. He and Mr. Newman had the fullest 
confidence in one another, though conscibus at times 
of not perfect agreement ; yet each had a line of his 
own, and each of them was apt to do things out of 
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his own head. Dr. Pusey was accessible to all who 
wished to see him ; but he did not encoufage visits 
-fvhich wasted time. And the person who was pre- 
eminently, not only before their eyes, bat within 
their reach in the ordinary intercourse of man with 
man, was Mr. Newman. Mr. Newman, who lived 
in College in the ordinary way of a resident fellow, 
met other university men, older or younger, on 
equal terms. As time weijt o.i, a certain wonder 
and awe gathered round him. People were a little 
afraid of him ; but the fear was in themselves, not 
created by any intentional stiffness or coldness on 
his part. He did not try to draw men to him, he was 
no proselytiser ; he shrank with fear and repugnance 
from the character — it was an invasion of the privileges 
of the heart.^ But if men came to him, he was ac- 
cessible ; he allowed his friends to bring their friends 
to him, and met them more than half-way. He was 
impatient of mere idle worldliness, of conceit and im- 
pertinence, of men who gave themselves airs ; he was 
very impatient of pompous and solemn emptiness. 
But he was very patient with those whom he believed 
to sympathise with what was nearest his heart ; no 
one, probably, of his power and penetration and sense 
of the absurd, was ever so ready to comply with the 
two demands which a witty prelate proposed to put 
into the examination in the Consecration Service of 
Bishops : “ Wilt thou answer thy letters ? ” “ Wilt 

thou suffer fools gladly ?” But courteous, affable, easy 
as he was, he was a keen trier of character ; he 
gauged, and men felt that he gauged, their motives, 


^ “The sagacious and aspiring man leges and rights .” — PropheticcU Office of 
of the world, the scrutiniser of the the Churchy p. 132. 
heart, the conspirator against its privi- 
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their reality and soundness of purpose ; he let .them 
see, if they at all came into his intinuujj*. that if they 
were not, ke, at any rate, was in the deepest earnest. 
And at an early period, in a memorable sermon,^ the 
vivid impression of which at the time still haunts the 
recollection of some who heard it, he gave warning to 
his friends and to those whom his influence touched, 
that no child’s play lay before them ; that they were 
making, it might be without knowing it, the “ Ventures 
of Faith." But feeling that he had much to say. and 
that a university was a place for the circulation and 
discussion of ideas, he let himself be seen and known 
and felt, both publicly and in private. He had his 
breakfast parties and his evening gatherings. His con- 
versation ranged widely, marked by its peculiar stamp 
— entire ease, unstudied perfection of apt and clean- 
cut words, unexpected glimpses of a sure and piercing 
judgment. At times, at more private meetings, the 
violin, which he knew how to touch, came into play. 

He had great gifts for leadership. But as a 
party chief he was also deficient in some of the 
qualities which make a successful one. His doctrine 
of the Church had the disadvantage of an apparently 
intermediate and ambiguous position, refusing the 
broad, intelligible watchwords and reasonings of 
popular religionism. It was not without clearness and 
strength ; but such a position naturally often leads to 
what seem over-subtle modes of argument, seemingly 
over- subtle because deeper and more original than 
the common ones ; and he seemed sometimes to want 
sobriety in his use of dialectic weapons, which he 
wielded with such force and effect. Ovfer-subtlety in 
the leader of a party tends to perplex friends and give 

^ Parochial Sermons ^ iv. ^o. Feb, 1836 
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a handle to opponents. And with all his confidence 
in his cause, and also in his power and his call to use 
it, he had a curious shyness and self- distrust as to his 
own way of doing what he had to do ; he was afraid 
of “ wilfulness,” of too great reliance on intellect. He 
had long been accustomed t6 observe and judge 
himself, and while conscious of his force, he, was fully 
alive to the drawbacks, moral and intellectual, which 
wait on the highest powers. * When attacks were made 
on him by authorities, as in the case of the Tract No. 
90, his more eager friends thought him too submissive ; 
they would have, liked a more combative temper and 
would not accept his view that confidence in him was 
lost, because it might be shaken.^ But if he bent 
before official authority the disapproval of friends was 
a severer trouble. Most tender in his affections, most 
trustful in his confidence, craving for sympathy, it 
came like a shock and chill when things did not go 
right between himself and his friends. He was too 
sensitive under such disapproval for a successful party 
chief. The true party leader takes these things as 
part of that tiresome human stupidity and perverse- 
ness with which he must make his account. Perhaps 
they sting for the moment, but he brushes them away 
and goes forward, soon forgetting them. But with 
Mr. Newman, his cause was identified with his friend- 
ships and even his family affections. And as a leader, 
he was embarrassed by the keenness with which he 


1 Vtde'l B MozVy, pp. 114, 
1 1 5. “ Confidence in me was lost, but I 
had already lost confidence in myself.” 
This, to a friend like J. B. Mozley, 
seemed exaggeration. “Though ad- 
miring the letter [to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor] I confess, for my own part, I 
think a general confession of humility 


was irrelevant to the present occasion, 
the question being simply on a point 
of theological interpretation. I have 
always had a prejudice against general 
confessions.” Mozley plainly thought 
Newman’s attitude too meek : he 
would have liked something more 
spirited and pugnacious. 
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sympathised with the doubts and fears of friends; 
want of sympathy and signs of distrust'darkened the 
prospect of the future ; they fell like a blight on his 
stores of hope, never over- abundant ; they tempted 
him, not to assert himself, but to throw up the game 
as convicted of unfitness, and retire for good and all 
to his books and silence. “ Let them,” he seemed to 
say, “have their way, as they will not let me have 
mine ; they have the right to take theirs, only not to 
make me take it.” In spite of his enthusiasm and 
energy, his unceasing work, his occasional bursts of 
severe punishment inflicted on those who provoked him, 
there was always present this keen sensitiveness, the 
source of so much joy and so much pain. He would 
not have been himself without it. But he would have 
been a much more powerful and much more formidable 
combatant if he had cared less for what his friends 
felt, and followed more unhesitatingly his own line 
and judgment. This keen sensitiveness made him more 
quickly alive than other people to all that lay round 
him and before ; it made him quicker to discern 
danger and disaster ; it led him to give up hope and 
to retire from the contest long before he had a right 
to do so. The experience of later years shows that 
he had despaired too soon. Such delicate sensitive--’ 
ness, leading to impatience, was not capable of coping 
with the rough work involved in the task of reform, 
which he had undertaken. * 

All this time the four o’clock sermons at St. 
Mary’s were always going on. But, besides these, 
he anticipated a freedom — familiar now, but unknown 
then — of public lecturing. In Advent and after Easter ' 
a company, never very large, used to gather on a week- 
day afternoon in Adam de Brome’s Chapel — the old 
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Chapel of “Our Lady of Littlemore” — to hear him 
lecture on some theological subject. It is a dark, 
dreary appendage to St. Mary’s on the north side, in 
which Adam de Brome, Edward II’s almoner, and the 
founder of Oriel College, is supposed to lie, beneath 
an unshapely tomb, covered by a huge slab of Purbeck 
marble, from which the brass has been stripped. The 
place is called a chapel, but is more like ‘a 'court or 
place of business, for which, indeed, . it was used in 
the old days by one of the Faculties of the House of 
Convocation, which held its assemblies there. At the 
end is a high seat and desk for the person presiding, 
and an enclosure and a table for officials below him ; 
and round the rest of the dingy walls run benches 
fixed to the wall, dingy as the walls themselves. But 
it also had another use. On occasions of a university 
sermon, a few minutes before it began, the Heads of 
Houses assembled, as they still assemble, in the chapel, 
ranging themselves on the benches round the walls. 
The Vice-Chancellor has his seat on one side, the 
preacher, with the two Proctors below him, sits 
opposite ; and there all sit in their robes, more or 
less grand, according to the day, till the beadle comes 
to announce that it is time to form the procession into 
church. This desolate place Mr. Newman turned into 
his lecture-room ; in it he delivered the lectures which 
afterwards became the volume on the Prophetical 
Character of the Church, or Romanism and Popular 
Protestantism ; the lectures which formed the volume 
on Justification ; those on Antuhrist, and on Ration- 
alism and the Canon of Scripture, which afterwards 
became Nos. 83 and 85 of the Tracts for the Times} 

^ Romanism and Popular Protest- 1837, published March 1838 ; Canon 
antism^ixom 1834 to 1836, published of Scripture^ published May 1838; 
March 1837; Justification^ after Easter Antichrist^ published June 1838. 
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The force, the boldness, the freedom from the 
trammels of commonplace, the breadth^ of view and 
grasp of the subject which marked those lectures, may 
be seen in them still. But it is difficult to realise now 
the interest with which they were heard at the time 
by the first listeners to that clear and perfectly 
modulated voice, opening to them fresh and original 
ways of regarding questions which seemed worn out 
and exhausted. The volumes which grew out of the 
Adam de Brome lectures were some of the most 
characteristic portions of the theological literature of 
the early movement. They certainly greatly influenced 
the course of thought in it, and some of its most 
serious issues. 

The movement was not one of mere opinion. It 
took two distinct though connected lines. It was, on 
the one hand, theological ; on the other, resolutely 
practical. Theologically, it dealt with great questions 
of religious principle — What is the Church "i Is it a 
reality or a mode of speech ? On what grounds does 
it rest.^ How may it be known? Is it among us? 
How is it to be discriminated from its rivals or counter- 
feits ? What is its essential constitution ? What 
does it teach ? What are its shortcomings ? Does it 
need reform ? But, on the other hand, the movement 
was marked by its deep earnestness on the practical 
side of genuine Christian life. Very early in the 
movement (1833) a series of sketches -of primitive, 
Christian life appeared in the British Magazine — 
afterwards collected under the title of the Church 
of the Fathers (1840) — to remind people who were 
becoming interested in ancient and patristic theology 
that, besides the doctrines to be found in the vast 
folios of the Fathers, there were to be sought in 
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them and laid to heart the temptations and trials, the 
aspirations and moral possibilities of actual life, “th€ 
tone and modes of thought, the habits and manners of 
the early times of the Church.” The note struck in 
the first of Mr. Newman’s published sermons — “ Holi- 
ness necessary for future blessedness ” — was never 
allowed to be out of mind. The movement was, 
above all, a moral one ; it was nothing, allowed to be 
nothing, if it was not this.\ Seriousness, reverence, 
the fear of insincere words and unsound professions, 
were essential in the character, which alone it would 
tolerate in those who made common cause with it. 

Its ethical tendency was shown in two things, 
which were characteristic of it. One was the increased 
care for the Gospels, and study of ihem, compared with 
other parts of the Bible. Evangelical theology had 
dwelt upon the work of Christ, and laid comparatively 
little stress on His example, or the picture left us of 
His Personality and Life. It regarded the Epistles 
of St. Paul as the last word of the Gospel message. 
People who can recall the popular teaching, which was 
spoken of then as “ sound ” and “faithful,” and “ preach- 
ing Christ,” can remember how the Epistles were ran- 
sacked for texts to prove the “ sufficiency of Scripture ” 
or the “right of private judgment,” or the distinc- 
tion between justification and sanctification, while the 
Gospel narrative was imperfectly studied and was 
felt to be much less interesting. The movement made 


^ Cf. Lyra Apostolicaj No 65 
Thou to wax fieice 
In the cause of the Lord ’ 

Anger and zeal, 

And the joy of the brave, 
Who bade thee to feel, 
Sin’s slave ? 
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a great change. The great Name stood no longer for 
an abstract symbol of doctrine, but for a living Master, 
who could teach as well as save. And not forgetting 
whither He had gone and what He was, the readers 
of Scripture now sought Him eagerly in those sacred 
records, where we can almost see and hear His going 
in and out among men. It was a change in the look 
and use of Scripture, which some can still look back 
to as an epoch in their religious history. The other 
feature was the increased and practical sense of the 
necessity of self-discipline, of taking real trouble with 
one’s self to keep thoughts and wishes in order, to lay 
the foundation of habits, to acquire the power of self- 
control. Deeply fixed in the mind of the teachers, 
this serious governance of life, this direction and puri- 
fication of its aims, laid strong hold on the consciences 
of those who accepted their teaching. This training 
was not showy; it was sometimes austere, even ex- 
travagantly austere ; but it was true, and enduring, 
and it issued often in a steady and unconscious eleva- 
tion of the religious character. How this character 
was fed and nurtured and encouraged — how, too, it 
was frankly warned of its dangers, may be seen in 
those Parochial Sermons at St Mary’s, under whose 
inspiration it was developed, and which will always be 
the best commentary on the character thus formed. 
Even among those who ultimately parted from the 
movement, with judgment more or less unfavourable 
to its theology and general line, it left, as if unefface- 
able, this moral stamp ; this value for sincerity and 
simplicity of feeling and life, this keen sense of the 
awfulness of things unseen. There was something 
sui generis, in the profoundly serious, profoundly 
reverent tone, about everything that touched religion 
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in all who had ever come strongly under its 
influence. 

Of course the party soon had the faults of a party, 
real and imputed.^ Is it conceivable that there should 
ever have been a religious movement, which has not 
provoked smiles from those outside of it, and which has 
not lent itself to caricatiire ? There werp weaker 
members of it, and headstrong ones, and imitative 
ones ; there were grotesque and absurd ones ; some 
were deeper, some shallower ; some liked it for its 
excitement, and some liked it for its cause ; there were 
those who were for pushing on, and those who were 
for holding back ; there were men of combat, and men 
of peace ; there were those whom it made conceited 
and self-important, and those whom it drove into 
seriousness, anxiety, and retirement. But, whatever 
faults it had, a pure and high spirit ruled in it ; there 
were no disloyal members, and there were none who 
sought their own in it, or thought of high things for 
themselves in joining it. It was this whole-hearted- 
ness, this supreme reverence for moral goodness, more 
even than the great ability of the leaders, and in spite 
of mistakes and failures, which gave its cohesion and 
its momentum to the movement in its earlier stages. 

The state of feeling and opinion among Church- 
men towards the end of 1835, two years after the 
Tracts had begun, is thus sketched by one who was 
anxiously observing it, in the preface to the second 
volume of the Tracts (November 1835), 

In completing the second volume of a publication, to which the 
circumstances of the day has given rise, it may be right to allude 
to a change which has taken place in them since the date of its 

1 This weak side was portrayed Mr. Newman in 1848, after he left the 
with seventy in a story published by English Church — Loss and Gain, 
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commencement At that time, in consequence of long security, 
the attention of members of our Church had been but partially 
engaged, in ascertaining the grounds of their adherence to it ; but 
the imminent peril to all which is dear to them which has since been 
confessed, has naturally turned their thoughts that way, and obliged 
them to defend it on one or other of the principles which are usually 
put forward in its behalf. Discussions have thus been renewed in 
various quarters, on points which had long remained undisturbed ; 
and though numbers continue undecided in opinion, or take up a 
temporary position in some one of the hundred middle points which 
may be assumed between the two mam theories in which the ques- 
tion issues ; and others, again, have deliberately entrenched them- 
selves in the modern or ultra -Protestant alternative; yet, on the 
whole, there has been much hearty and intelligent adoption, and 
much respectful study, of those more primitive views maintained by 
our great Divines. As the altered state of public information and 
opinion has a necessary bearing on the efforts of those who desire 
to excite attention to the subject (in which number the writers of 
these Tracts are to be included), it will not be inappropriate briefly 
to state m this place what it is conceived is the present position of 
the great body of Churchmen with reference to it. 

While we have cause to be thankful for the sounder and more 
accurate language, which is now very generally adopted among well- 
judging men on ecclesiastical subjects, we must beware of over- 
estimating what has been done, and so becoming sanguine in our 
hopes of success, or slackening our exertions to secure it. Many 
more persons, doubtless, have taken up a profession of the' main 
doctrine in question, that, namely, of the one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, than fully enter into it. This was to be expected, it being the 
peculiarity of all religious teaching, that words are imparted before 
ideas. A child learns his Creed or Catechism before he understands 
it , and m beginning any deep subject we are all but children to the 
end of our lives. The instinctive perception of a rightly instructed 
mind, the primdt, facie force of the argument, or the authority of our 
celebrated writers, have all had their due and extensive influence in 
furthering the reception of the doctrine, when once it was openly 
maintained j to which must be added the prospect of the loss of 
State protection, which made it necessary to look out for other 
reasons for adherence to the Church besides that of obedience to 
the civil magistrate. Nothing which has spread quickly has been 
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received thoroughly. Doubtless there are a number of seriously- 
minded persons who think that they admit the doctrine in question 
much more fully than they do, and who ^ould be startled at seeing 
that realised in particulars which they confess in an abstr^.t form. 
Many there are who do not at all feel that it is capable of a practical 
application ; and while they bring it forward on special occasions, 
in formal expositions of faith, or in answer to a direct interrogatory, 
let it slip from their minds almost" entirely in their daily conduct pi 
their religious teaching, from the long and inveterate habit of think- 
ing and acting without it. We must not, then,, at all be surprised 
at finding that to modify the principles and motives on which men 
act is not the work of a day ; nor at undergoing disappointments, 
at witnessing relapses, misconceptions, sudden disgusts, and, on the 
other hand, abuses and perversions of the true doctrine, in the case 
of those who have taken it up with more warmth than discernment. 

From the end of 1835, or the beginning of 1836, 
the world outside of Oxford began to be alive to the 
force and the rapid growth of this new and, to the world 
at large, not very intelligible movement. The ideas 
which had laid hold so powerfully on a number of 
leading minds in the University, began to work with 
a spell, which seemed to many inexplicable, on others 
unconnected with them. This rapidity of expansion, 
viewed as a feature of a party, was noticed on all 
sides, by enemies no less than friends. In an article 
in the British Critic of April 1839, by Mr. Newman, 
on the State of Religious Parties, the fact is illustrated 
from contemporary notices. 

There is at the present moment a reaction in the Church and a 
growing reaction, towards the views which it has been the endeavours 
[of the Tract writers] and, as it seemed at the commencement, almost 
hopeless endeavours, to advocate. The fairness of the prospect at 
present is proved by the attack made on them by the public journals, 
and is confessed by the more candid and the more violent among 
their opponents. Thus the amiable Mr. Bickersteth speaks of it as 
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having manifested itself ‘‘ with the most rapid growth of the hot-bed 
of these evil days.” The scoffing author of the Via Media says ; 
‘‘At this moment the Via is crowded with young ’enthusiasts who 
never presume to argue, except against the propriety of arguing at 
all.” The candid Mr. Baden-Powell, who sees more of the diffi- 
culties of the controversy than the rest of their antagonists put 
together, says that it is clear that “these views . have been 
extensively adopted, and are daily gaming ground among a con- 
siderable and influential portion of the members, as well as the 
ministers of the Established Church.” The author of the Natural 
History of Enthusiasm says : “ The spread of these doctrines is m 
fact having the effect of rendering all other distinctions obsolete. 
Soon there will be no middle ground left, and every man, especially 
every clergyman, will be compelled to make his choice between the 
two.” . . . The Bishop of Chester speaks of the subject “daily 
assuming a more serious and alarming aspect ” : a gossiping writer 
of the moment describes these doctrines as having insinuated them- 
selves not only into popular churches and fashionable chapels, and 
the columns of newspapers, but “into the House of Commons.” 

And the writer of the article goes on : — 

Now, if there be any truth in these remarks, it is plainly idle 
and perverse to refer the change ofiopmions which is now going on 
to the acts of two or three individuals, as is sometimes done. Of 
course every event in human affairs has a beginning ; and a begin- 
ning implies a when, and a where, and a by whom, and how. But 
except in these necessary circumstances, the phenomenon in ques- 
tion is in a manner quite independent of things visible and historical. 
It is not here or there \ it has no progress, no causes, no fortunes : 
It is not a movement, it is a spirit, it is a spirit afloat, neither “ in 
the secret chambers ” nor “ in the desert,” but everywhere. It is 
within us, rising up in the heart where it was least expected, and * 
working its way, though not in secret, yet so subtly and impalpably, 
as hardly to admit of precaution or encounter on any ordinary 
human rules of opposition. It is an adversary in the air, a some- 
thing one and entire, a whole wherever it is, unapproachable and 
incapable of being grasped, as being the result of causes far deeper 
than political or other visible agencies, the spiritual awakening of 
spiritual wants. 
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Nothing can show more strikingly the truth of this representa- 
tion than to refer to what may be called the theological history of 
the individuals who, whatever be their ^-differences from each other 
on important or unimportant points, yet are associated together in 
the advocacy of the doctrines in question. Ur. Hook and Mr. 
Churton represent the High Church dignitaries of the last genera- 
tion ; Mr. Perceval, the Tory arjstocrac>; Mr. Keble is of the 
country clergy, and comes from’ valleys and woods, f^r removed 
both from notoriety and noise ; Mr. Palmer and Mr. Todd are of 
Ireland ; Dr, Pusey became what he is from among the Universities 
of Germany, and after a severe and tedious analysis of Arabic MSS. 
Mr. Dodsworth is said to have begun in the study of Prophecy ; 
Mr. Newman to have been much indebted to the friendship of 
Archbishop Whately ; Mr. Froude, if any one, gained his views from 
his own mind. Others have passed over from Calvinism and 
kindred religions. 

Years afterwards, and in changed circumstances, the 
same writer has left the following record of what came 
before his experience in those years : — ^ 

From beginnings so small (I said), from elements of thought so 
fortuitous, with prospects so unpromising, the Anglo-Catholic party 
suddenly became a power in the National Church, and an object of 
alarm to hei rulers and friends. Its originators would have found 
it difficult to say what they aimed at of a practical kind • rather, they 
put forth views and principles, for their own sake, because they were 
true, as if they were obliged to say them ; and, as they might be 
themselves surprised at their earnestness in uttering them, they had 
as great cause to be surprised at the success which attended their 
propagation. And, in fact, they could only say that those doctrines 
were in the air , that to assert was to prove, and that to explain was 
to persuade ; and that the movement m which they were taking part 
was the birth of a crisis rather than of a place. In a very few years 
a school of opinion was formed, fixed in its principles, indefinite 
and progressive in their range ; and it extended itself into every part 
of the country. If we inquire what the world thought of it, we 
have still more to raise our wonder j for, not to mention the excite- 


1 Apologia^ p. 156. 
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ment it caused in England, the movement and its party-names .were 
known to the police of Italy and to the backwoodtiien of America. 
And so it proceeded, getting stronger and stronger every year, till it 
came into collision with the Nation and that Church of the Nation, 
which it began by professing especially to serve. 



CHAPTER XI ■ 

THE ROMAN QUESTION 

The Hampden controversy had contributed to bring 
to the front a question, which from the first starting 
of the Tracts had made itself felt, but which now 
became a pressing one. If the Church of England 
claimed to be part of the Catholic Church, what was 
the answer of the Church of England to the claims 
and charges of the Church of Rome ? What were the 
true distinctions between the doctrines of the two 
Churches on the great points on which they were 
supposed to be at issue ? The vague outcry of 
Popery had of course been raised both against the 
general doctrine of the Church, enforced in the T racts, 
and against special doctrines and modes of speaking, 
popularly identified with Romanism ; and the answer 
had been an appeal to the authority of the most 
learned and authoritative of our writers. But, of 
course, to the general public this learning was new ; 
and the cry went on with a dreary and stupid mono- 
tony. But the charges against Dr. Hampden led his 
defenders to adopt as their best weapon an aggressive 
policy. To the attack on his orthodoxy, the counter 
buffet was the charge against his chief opponents of 
secret or open Romanising. In its keenest and most 
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popular form it was put forth in a mocking pamphlet 
written probably under Whately’s inspisation by his 
most trusted confidant, Dr. Dickinson, in which, in 
the form of a “ Pastoral Epistle from his Holiness the 
Pope to some Members of the University of Oxford,” 
the Tract-writers are made to appear as the emissaries 
and secret tools of Rome, as in a jeu d' esprit of 
Whately’s, they are made to appear as the veiled 
prophets of infidelity.^ It was clever, but not clever 
enough to stand, at least in Oxford, against Dr. 
Pusey’s dignified and gravely earnest Remonstrance 
against its injustice and trifling. But the fire of all 
Dr. Hampden’s friends had been drawn on the leaders 
of the movement. With them, and almost alone with 
them, the opposition to him was made a personal 
matter. As time went on, those who had been as 
hot as they against Dr. Hampden, managed to get 
their part in the business forgotten. Old scores 
between Orthodox, Evangelicals, and Liberals were 
wiped out, and the Tractarians were left to bear 
alone the odium of the “ persecution ” of Dr. Hamp- 
den. It must be said that they showed no signs of 
caring for it. 

But the Roman controversy was looming in earnest, 
and it was idle to expect to keep it long out of sight. 
The Tracts had set forth with startling vehemence 
the forgotten claims of the Church. One reason why 
this had been done was the belief, as stated in the first 
volume of them, “that nothing but these neglected 
doctrines, faithfully preached, will repress the exten- 
sion of Popery, for which the ever-multiplying divisions 
of the religious world are too clearly preparing the 
way.” * The question, What is the Church ? was one 

^ Whately’s ed. 1875, pp. 187-190. * Advertisement to vol. i. ist Nov. 1834. 
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which the conditions of the times would not permit 
men any longer to leave alone. It had become 
urgent to meet it clearly and decisively. “We could 
not move a step in comfort till this was done.” ^ “ The 
controversy with the Romanists,” writes Mr. Newman 
in No. 71 of the Tracts, about the end of 1835, “has 
overtaken us ‘ like a summer’s cloud.’ We find our- 
selves in various parts of the country preparing for it, 
yet, when we look back, we cannot trace the steps by 
which we arrived at our present position. We do not 
recollect what our feelings were this time . last year on 
the subject ; what v'as the state of our apprehensions 
and anticipations. All we know is, that here we are, 
from long security ignorant why we are not Roman 
Catholics, and they on the other side are said to 
be spreading and strengthening on all sides of us, 
vaunting of their success, real or apparent, and taunt- 
ing us with our inability to argue with them.” 

The attitude taken by Mr. Newman at this tim.e, 
as regards the Roman Church, both in the Tracts and 
in his book on Romanism and Popular Protestantism, 
published in the early months of 1836, was a new one. 
He had started, as he tells us, with the common belief 
that the Pope was Antichrist, and that the case was so 
clear against the whole system, doctrinal and practical, 
of the Church of Rome, that it scarcely needed further 
examination. His feeling against Rome had been 
increased by the fierce struggle about Emancipation, 
and by the political conduct of the Roman Catholic 
party afterwards ; and his growing dissatisfaction with 
the ordinary Protestantism had no visible effect in 
softening this feeling. Hurrell Froude’s daring ques- 
tions had made his friends feel that there might be 


1 Apologia^ p, 139. 
N 
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more to be, known about the subject than they yet 
knew ; yet what the fellow-travellers-saw of things 
abroad in their visit to the South in 1832 did not 
impress them favourably. “They are wretched Tri- 
dentines everywhere,” was Froude’s comment. But 
attention had been drawn to the subject, and its deep 
interest and importance and difficulty recognised. Men 
began to read with new eyes. Froude’s keen and 
deep sense of shortcomings at home disposed him to 
claim equity and candour in judging of the alleged 
faults and corruptions of the Church abroad. It 
did more, it disposed him — naturally enough, but 
still unfairly, and certainly without adequate know- 
ledge — to treat Roman shortcomings with an indul- 
gence which he refused to English. Mr. Newman, 
knowing more, and more comprehensive in his view 
of things, and therefore more cautious and guarded 
than Froude, was much less ready to allow a favourable 
interpretation of the obvious allegations against Rome. 
But thought and reading, and the authority of our 
own leading divines, had brought him to the conviction 
that whatever was to be said against the modern 
Roman Church — and the charges against it were 
very heavy — it was still, amid serious corruption and 
error, a teacher to the nations of the Christian creed 
and hope ; it had not forfeited, any more than the 
English Church, its title to be a part of that historic 
body which connects us with the Apostles of our Lord. 
It had a strong and consistent theory to oppose to its 
assailants ; it had much more to say for itself than the 
popular traditions supposed. This was no new idea 
in Anglican divinity, however ill it might sort with the* 
current language of Protestant controversy. But our 
old divines, more easily satisfied than we with the 
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course of things at home under the protection of the 
Stuart kings, and stung to bitter recrimination by 
the insults and the unscrupulous political intrigues of 
Roman Catholic agents, had exhausted the language 
of vituperation against a great aggressive rival, which 
was threatening everything that they held dear. They 
had damaged their own character for fairness, and 
overlaid their substantial grounds of objection and 
complaint, by this unbrJanped exaggeration. Mr. 
Newman, in his study of these matters, early saw both 
the need and the difficulty of discrimination in the 
Roman controversy. It had to be waged, not as ot 
old, with penal legislation behind, but against adver- 
saries who could now make themselves listened to. and 
before a public sufficiently robust in its Protestantism, 
to look on with amused interest on a dialectical 
triumph of the Roman over the Anglican claims. 
Romanism, he thought, was fatal both to his recent 
hopes for the English Church, and to the honour and 
welfare of Christianity at large. But in opposing it, 
ground loosely taken of old must be carefully ex- 
amined, and if untenable, abandoned. Arguments 
which proved too much, which availed against any 
Church at all, must be given up. Popular objections, 
arising from ignorance or misconception, must be 
reduced to their true limits or laid aside. The con- 
troversy was sure to be a real one, and nothing but 
what was real and would stand scrutiny was worth 
anything in it. 

Mr. Newman had always been impressed with 
the greatness of the Roman Church. Of old it had 
seemed to him great with the greatness of Antichrist. 
Now it seemed great with the strange weird greatness 
of a wonderful mixed system, commanding from its 
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extent of sway and its imperial authority, complicated 
and mysterious in its organisation and influence, in its 
devotion and its superstitions, and surpassing every 
other form of religion both in its good and its evil.^ 
What now presented itself to Mr. Newman’s thoughts, 
instead of the old notion of a pure Church on one 
side, and a corrupt Church on the other, sharply 
opposed to one another, ‘ was the more reasonable 
supposition of two great portions of the divided 
Church, each with its realities of history and fact and 
character, each with its special claims and excellences, 
each with its special sins and corruptions, and neither 
realising in practice and fact all it professed to be on 
paper ; each of which further, in the conflicts of past 
days, had deeply, almost unpardonably, wronged the 
other. The Church of England was in possession, 
with its own call and its immense work to do, and 
striving to do it. Whatever the Church of Rome was 
abroad, it was here an intruder and a disturber. That 
to his mind was the fact and the true position of 
things; and this ought to govern the character and 
course of controversy. The true line was not to 
denounce and abuse wholesale, not to attack with any 
argument, good or bad, not to deny or ignore what 
was solid in the Roman ground, and good and elevated 
in the Roman system, but admitting all that fairly 
ought to be admitted, to bring into prominence, not 
for mere polemical denunciation, but for grave and 


1 Vide Lyra Aj>os(ohca, Nos. 170, 172 ; 

How shall I name thee, Light of the wide West, 

Or heinous error-seat ? . . . . 

Oh, that thy creed weie sound I 

For thou dost soothe the heart, thou Church of Rome, 

By thy unwearied watch and varied round 

Of seivice, in thy Saviour’s holy home. 

And comp. No, 171, The Cruel Church, 
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reasonable and judicial condemnation, all that was 
extravagant and arrogant in Roman assumptions, and 
all that was base, corrupt, and unchristian in the popular 
religion, which, with all its claims to infallibility and 
authority, Rome not only permitted but encouraged. 
For us to condemn Rome wholesale, as was ordinarily 
the fashion, even in respectable writers, was as wrong, 
as unfair, as unprofitable to the cause of truth and 
Christianity, as the Roman charges against us were 
felt by us to be ignorant and unjust. Rome professes 
like England to continue the constitution, doctrine, 
traditions, and spirit of the ancient and undivided 
Church : and so far as she does so — and she does so 
in a great degree — we can have no quarrel with her. 
But in a great degree also, she does this only in pro- 
fession and as a theory : she claims the witness and 
suffrage of antiquity, but she interprets it at her own 
convenience and by her own authority. We cannot 
claim exemption from mistakes, from deviations from 
our own standard and principles, any more than Rome ; 
but while she remains as she is, and makes the mon- 
strous claims of infallibility and supremacy, there is 
nothing for English Churchmen but to resist her. 
Union is impossible. Submission is impossible. 
What we have to beware of for our own sake, as well 
as for our cause, are false arguments, unreal objections, 
ignorant allegations. There is enough on the very 
surface, in her audacious assertions and high-handed 
changes, for popular arguments against her, without 
having recourse to exaggeration and falsehood ; she 
may be a very faulty Church, without being Babylon 
and Antichrist. And in the higher forms of argument, 
there is abundance in those provinces of ancient 
theology and ecclesiastical history and law, which Prot- 
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cstant controversialists have commonly surrendered 
and left open to their opponents, to supply a more 
telling weapon than any which these controversialists 
have used. 

This line, though substantially involved in the 
theory of our most learned divines, from Andrewes to 
Wake, was new in its moderation and reasonable 
caution ; in its abstention from insult and vague 
abuse, in its recognition of the. primd facie strength of 
much of the Roman case, in its fearless attempt, in 
defiance of the deepest prejudices, to face the facts 
and coiiditions of the question. Mr. Newman dared 
to know and to acknowledge much that our insular 
self-satisfaction did not know, and did not care to 
know, of real Christian life in the Church of Rome. 
He dared to admit that much that was popularly held 
to be Popish was ancient. Catholic, edifying ; he 
dared to warn Churchmen that the loose unsifted 
imputations, so securely hazarded against Rome, were 
both discreditable and dangerous. All this, from one 
whose condemnation of Rome was decisive and 
severe, was novel. The attempt, both in its spirit 
and its ability, was not unworthy of being part of the 
general effort to raise the standard of thought and 
teaching in the English Church. It recalled men 
from slovenly prejudices to the study of the real facts 
of the living world. It narrowed the front of battle, 
but it strengthened it enormously. The volume on' 
Romanism and Popular Protestantism is not an 
exhaustive survey of the controversy with Rome or of 
the theory of the Church. There are great portions 
of the subject, both theological and historical, which it 
did not fall within the scope of the book to touch. It 
was unsystematic and incomplete. But so far as its 
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argument extended, it almost formed an epoch in this 
kind of controversial writing. It showed the com- 
mand of a man of learning over all the technical 
points and minutiae of a question highly scbolastical 
in its conceptions and its customary treatment, and it 
presented this question in its bearings and conse- 
quences on life and practice with the freedom and 
breadth of the most vigorous popular writing. The 
indictment against Rome was no vague or general 
one. It was one of those arguments which cut the 
ground from under a great established structure of 
reasonings and proofs. And its conclusions, clear and 
measured, but stern, were the more impressive, be- 
cause they came from one who did not disguise his 
feeling that there was much in what was preserved in 
the Roman system to admire and to learn from. 

The point which he chose for his assault was 
indeed the key of the Roman position — the doctrine 
of Infallibility. He was naturally led to this side of 
the question by the stress which the movement had 
laid on the idea of the Church as the witness and 
teacher of revealed truth : and the immediate chal- 
lenge gi^’en by the critics or opponents of the 
movement was, how to distinguish this lofty idea of 
the Church, with its claim to authority, if it was at all 
substantial, from the imposing and consistent theory 
of Romanism. He urged against the Roman claim 
of Infallibility two leading objections. One was the 
way in which the assumed infallibility of the present 
Church was made to override and supersede, in fact, 
what in words was so ostentatiously put forward, the 
historical evidence of antiquity to doctrine, expressed 
by the phrase, the “consent of the Fathers.” The 
other objection was the inherent contradiction of die 
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notion of infallibility to the conditions of human recep- 
tiort of teaching and knowledge, and - its practical 
uselessness as an assurance of truth, its partly delu- 
sive, partly mischievous, working. But he felt, as all 
deep minds must feel, that it is easier to overthrow 
the Roman theory of Church authority than to 
replace it by another, equally complete and com- 
nianding, and more unassailable. He was quite alive 
to the difficulties of the Anglican position ; but he was 
a disciple in the school of Bishop Butler, and had 
learned as a first principle to recognise the limitations 
of human knowledge, and the unphilosophical folly of 
trying to round off into finished and pretentious 
schemes our fragmentary yet certain notices of our 
own condition and of God’s dealings with it. He 
followed his teacher in insisting on the reality and 
importance of moral evidence as opposed to demon- 
strative proof; and he followed the great Anglican 
divines in asserting that there was a true authority, 
^varying in its degrees, in the historic Church ; that on 
the most fundamental points of religion this authority 
was trustworthy and supreme ; that on many other 
questions it was clear and weighty, though it could 
not decide everything. This view of the “prophetical 
office of the Church ” had the dialectical disadvantage 
of appearing to be a compromise, to many minds a 
fatal disadvantage. , It got the name of the Vm 
Media; a satisfactory one to practical men like* Dr. 
Hook, to whom it recommended itself for use in 
popular teaching; but to others, in aftertimes, an ill- 
sounding phrase of dislike, which summed up th4^. 
weakness of the Anglican case. Yet it only answered 
to the certain fact, that in the early and undivided 
Church there was such a thing as authority, and there 
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was no such thing known as Infallibility. It was an 
appeal to the facts of history and human nature 
against the logical exigences of a theory. Men must 
transcend the conditions of our experience if they 
want the certainty which the theory of Infallibility 
speaks of. 

There were ^specially two weak points in t^is view 
of Anglicanism. Mr. Newman felt ^and admitted 
them, and of course they were forced on his attention 
by controversialists on both sides ; by the Ultra- 
Protestant school, whose modes of dealing with 
Scripture he had exposed with merciless logic, and by 
the now eager Roman disputants, of whom Dr. Wise- 
man was the able and not over-scrupulous chief. The 
first of these points was that the authority of the 
undivided Church, which Anglicanism invoked, though 
it completely covered the great foundations of Chris- 
tian doctrine, our faith as to the nature of God, did 
not cover with equal completeness other important 
points of controversy, such as those raised at the 
Reformation as to the Sacraments, and the justifica- 
tion of the sinner. The Anglican answer was that 
though the formal and conciliar authority was not the 
same in each case, the patristic literature of the time 
of the great councils, all that it took for granted and 
preserved as current belief and practice, all that 
resulted from the questions and debates of the time, 
formed a body of proof, which carried with it moral 
evidence only short of authoritative definition, and 
was so regarded in the Anglican formularies. These 
formularies implied the authority of the Church to 
speak ; and what was defined on this authority was 
based on good evidence, though there were portions 
of its teaching which had even better. The other 
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point was more serious. “Your theory,” was the 
objection, “ is nothing but a paper theory ; it never 
was a reality ; it never can be. There may be an 
ideal halting-place, there is neither a logical nor an 
actual one. between Romanism and the ordinary nega- 
tions of Protestantism.” The answer to the challenge 
then was, “ Let us see if it cannot be realised. It has 
recognised foundations to build upon, and the impedi- 
ments and interruptions which have hindered it are 
well known. Let us see if it will not turn out some- 
thing more than a paper theory.” That was the 
answer given at the time, abandoned ten years after- 
wards. But this at least may be said, that the longer 
experience of the last fifty years has shown that the 
Church of England has been working more and more 
on such a theory, and that the Church of England, 
whatever its faults may be, is certainly not a Church 
only on paper. 

But on the principles laid down in this volume, the 
Roman controversy, in its varying forms, was carried 
on — for the time by Mr. Newman, permanently by 
the other leaders of the movement. In its main 
outlines, the view has become the accepted Anglican 
view. Many other most important matters have 
come into the debate. The publicly altered at- 
titude of the Papacy has indefinitely widened the 
breach between England and Rome. But the funda- 
mental idea of the relations and character of the two 
Churches remains the same as it was shadowed forth 
in 1836. 

One very important volume on these questions 
ought not to be passed by without notice. This was 
the Treatise on ike Church of Christy 1838, by Mr. 
W. Palmer, who had already by his Origines of the' 
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English Ritual, 1832, done much to keep up that 
interest of Churchmen in the early devotionaJ language 
of the Church, which had first been called forth by 
Bishop Lloyd’s lectures on the Prayer Book. The 
Treatise on the Church was an honour to English 
theology and learning ; in point of plan and structure 
we have few b*6ks like it.^ It is comprehensive 
methodical, well-compacted, and, from ite-own point of 
view, exhaustive. It is written with full knowledge of 
the state of the question at the time, both on the 
Anglican side and on the Roman. Its author evades 
no objection, and is aware of most. It is rigorous in 
form, and has no place for anything but substantial 
argument. It is a book which, as the Apologia 
tells us, commanded the respect of such an accom- 
plished controversialist as Perrone; and, it may be 
added, of a theologian of an opposite school. Dr, 
Dollinger. It is also one on which the highest value 
has been set by Mr. Gladstone. It is remarkable that 
it did not exercise more influence on religious thought 
in Oxford at the critical time when it appeared. But 
it had defects, and the moment was against it. It was 
dry and formal — inevitably so, from the scientific plan 
deliberately adopted for it ; it treated as problems of 
the theological schools, to be discussed by the rules of 
severe and passionless disputation, questions which 
were once more, after the interval of more than a 


^ ** The most important theological 
work which has lately appeared is Mr. 
Palmer’s Treatise on the Church, . . 
Whatever judgment may be formed of 
the conclusions to which he has come 
on the variety of points which he had 
to consider, we cannot contemplate 
without admiration and (if it were 
right) without envy, the thorough 
treatment which his subject has re> 


ceived at his hands. It is indeed a 
work quite in character with the reli- 
gious movement which has commenced 
m various parts of the Church, dis- 
playing a magnificence of design similar 
to that of the Bishop of London’s plan 
of fifty new churches, and Dr. Pusey, of 
Oxford’s, projected translation of the 
Fathers,” — Bnt, CrtU July 1838. 
Short Notices. 
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century, beginning to touch hearts and consciences, 
and were felt to be fraught with the gravest practical 
issues. And Mr. Newman, in his mode of dealing with 
them, unsystematic, incomplete, unsatisfactory in many 
ways as it was, yet saw in them not abstract and 
scholastic inquiries, however important, but matters in 
which not only sound argument, but sympathy and 
quick intelligence of the conditions and working of the 
living minds around him, were needed to win their 
attention and interest. To persons accustomed to 
Mr. Newman’s habit of mind and way of writing, his 
ease, his frankness, his candour, his impatience of con- 
ventionality, his piercing insight into the very centre 
of questions, his ever-ready recognition of nature and 
reality, his range of thought, his bright and clear and 
fearless style of argument, his undisplayed but never 
unfelt consciousness of the true awfulness of anything 
connected with religion, any stiff and heavy way of 
treating questions which he had treated would have 
seemed unattractive and unpersuasive. He had 
spoiled his friends for any mere technical handling, 
however skilful, of great and critical subjects. He 
himself pointed out in a review the unique merit and 
the real value of Mr. Palmer’s book, pointing out also, 
significantly enough, where it fell short, both in sub- 
stance and in manner. Observing that the “ scientific ” 
system of the English Church is not yet “sufficiently 
cleared and adjusted,” and adding a variety of 
instances of this deficiency, he lets us see what he 
wanted done, where difficulties most pressed upon 
himself, and where Mr. Palmer had missed the real 
substance of such difficulties. Looking at it by the ’ 
light of after -events, we can see the contradiction 
and reaction produced by Mr. Palmer’s too optimist 
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statements. Still, Mr. Newman’s praise was sin- 
cere and discriminating. But Mr. Palmer’s book, 
though never forgotten, scarcely became, what it at 
another time might well have become, an English 
text-book. 


CHAPTER XII 

CHANGES 

The first seven years of the movement, as it is said in 
the Apologia, had been years of prosperity. There 
had been mistakes ; there had been opposition ; there 
had been distrust and uneasiness. There was in some 
places a ban on the friends of Mr. Newman ; men 
like Mr. James Mozley and Mr. Mark Pattison found 
their connexion with him a difficulty in the way of 
fellowships. But on the whole, things had gon^ 
smoothly, without any great breakdown, or any open 
collision with authority. But after 1840 another 
period was to begin of trouble and disaster. The 
seeds of this had been partially sown before in the 
days of quiet, and the time was come for their de- 
velopment. Differences in the party itself had been 
growing sharper ; differences between the more 
cautious and the more fearless, between the more 
steady-going and the more subtle thinkers. The ' 
contrast between the familiar and customary, and the 
new — between the unknown or forgotten, and a mass 
of knowledge only recently realised — became more 
pronounced. Consequences of a practical kind, real 
or supposed, began to show themselves, and to press. 
And above all, a second generation, without the sober- 
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ing experience of the first, was starting from where 
the first had reached to, and, in some instances, was 
rising up against their teachers’ caution and patience. 
The usual dangers of all earnest and aggressive 
assertions of great principles appeared : contempt for 
everything in opinion and practice that was not ad- 
vanced, men vying with eadh other in bold.inferences, 
in the pleasure of “talking strong.” With this grew 
fear and exasperation on the other side, misunder- 
standings, misgivings, strainings of mutual confidence, 
within. Dr. Hook alternated between violent bursts 
of irritation and disgust, and equally strong returns 
of sympathy, admiration, and gratitude ; and he 
represented a large amount of feeling among Church- 
men. It was but too clear that storms were at 
hand. They came perhaps quicker than they were 
anticipated. 

Towards the end of 1838, a proposal was brought 
forward, for which in its direct aspect much might 
plausibly be said, but which was in intention and 
indirectly a test question, meant to put the Tractarians 
in a difficulty, and to obtain the weight of authority 
in the University against them. It was proposed to 
raise a subscription, and to erect a monument in 
Oxford, to the martyrs of the Reformation, Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer. Considering that the current 
and popular language dated the Church of England 
from the Reformation of the sixteenth century, and 
cited the Reformers as ultimate and paramount authori- 
ties on its doctrine, there was nothing unreasonable in 
such a proposal. Dr. Hook, strong Churchman as he 
was, “ called to union on the principles of the English 
Reformation.” But the criticism which had been set 
afloat by the movement had discovered and realised. 
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what defenders of the English Church had hitherto 
felt it an act of piety to disbelieve, when put before 
them by Romanists like Lingard, and radicals like 
Cobbett, that the Reformers had been accomplices in 
many indefensible acts, and had been inconsistent and 
untrustworthy theologians. Providentially, it was felt, 
the force of old convictions and tradition and the 
historical events of the time had obliged tliem to 
respect the essentials of Catholic truth and polity and 
usage ; we owed to them much that was beautiful and 
devotional in the Prayer Book; and their Articles, 
clear in all matters decided by the early theology, 
avoided foreign extremes in dealing with later con- 
troversies. But their own individual language was 
often far in advance of the public and official language 
of formularies, in the direction of the great Protestant 
authorities of Geneva and Zurich. There were still, 
even among the movement party, many who respected 
the Reformers for the work which they had attempted, 
and partly and imperfectly done, to be more wisely 
and soberly carried on by their successors of the 
seventeenth century. But the charges against their 
Calvinistic and even Zwinglian language were hard to 
parry; even to those who respected them for their 
connexion with our present order of things, their 
learning, their soundness, their authority appeared to 
be greatly exaggerated ; and the reaction from ex- 
cessive veneration made others dislike and depreciate 
them. This was the state of feeling when the 
Martyrs’ Memorial was started. It was eagerly 
pressed with ingenious and persevering arguments by 
Mr. Golightly, the indefatigable and long -labouring 
opponent of all that savoured of Tractarianism. The 
appeal seemed so specious that at first many even of 
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the party gave in t leir adhesion. Even Dr. Pusey 
was disposed to subscribe to it. But Mr. Newman, 
as was natural, held aloof; am his friends for the 
most part did the same. It vras what was expected 
and intended. Th ay were either to commit themselves 
to the Reformati'J.i as understood by the promoters of 
the Memorial ; or they were to be marked as showing 
their disloyalty to it. The subscription wis successful. 
The Memorial was set up, and stood, a decisive though 
unofficial sign of the judgment of the University against 
them. 

But the “ Memorial ” made little difference to the 
progress of the movement. It was an indication of 
hostility in reserve, but this was all ; it formed an 
ornanient to the city, but failed as a religious and 
effective protest. Up to the spring of 1839, Angli- 
canism, placed on an intellectual basis by Mr. New- 
man, developed practically in different ways by Dr. 
Pusey and Dr. Hook, sanctioned in theory by divines 
who represented the old divinity of the English 
Church, like Bishop Phillpotts and Mr. H. J. Rose, 
could speak with confident and hopeful voice. It 
might well seem that it was on its way to win over the 
coming generations of the English clergy. It had on 
its side all that gives interest and power to a cause, — 
thought, force of character, unselfish earnestness ; it 
had unity of idea and agreement ip purpose, and was 
cemented by the bonds of warm affection and common 
sympathies. It had the promise of a nobler religion, 
as energetic and as spiritual as Puritanism and Wes- 
leyanism, while it drew its inspiration, its canons of 
doctrine, its moral standards, from purer and more 
venerable sources; — from communion, not with indi- 
vidual teachers and partial traditions, but with the 

o 
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consenting teaching and authoritative documents of 
the continuous Catholic Church. 

Anglicanism was agreed, up to this time — the sum- 
mer of 1 839 — as to its general principles. Charges of 
an inclination to Roman views had been promptly and 
stoutly met ; nor was there really anything but the 
ignorance or ill-feeling of the accusers to throw doubt 
on the sincerity of these disavowals. The deepest 
and strongest mind in the movement was satisfied ; 
and his steadiness of conviction could be appealed to 
if his followers talked wildly and rashly. He had 
kept one unwavering path ; he had not shrunk from 
facing with fearless honesty the real living array of 
reasons which the most serious Roman advocates could 
put forward. With a frankness new in controversy, 
he had not been afraid to state them with a force 
which few of his opponents could have put forth. 
With an eye ever open to that supreme Judge of 
all our controversies, who listens to them on His 
throne on high, he had with conscientious fairness 
admitted what he saw to be good and just on the 
side of his adversaries, conceded what in the con- 
fused wrangle of conflicting claims he judged ought 
to be conceded. But after all admissions and all con- 
cessions, the comparative strength of his own case 
appeared all the more undeniable. He had stripped it 
of its weaknesses, ijts incumbrances, its falsehoods ; and 
it did not seem the weaker for being presented in its 
real aspect and on its real grounds. People felt that 
he had gone to the bottom of the question as no one 
had yet dared to do. He was yet staunch in his 
convictions ; and they could feel secure, . 

But a change was at hand. In the course of 1839, 
the little cloud showed itself in the outlook of the 
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future; the little rift opened, small and hardly per- 
ceptible, which was to widen into an impassable gulf. 
Anglicanism started with undoubting confidence in its 
own foundations and its own position, as much against 
Romanism as against the more recent forms of religion. 
In the consciousness of its strength, it could afford to 
make admissions and to refrain from tempting but 
unworthy arguments in controversy with Rome; indeed 
the necessity of .such controversy had tome upon it 
unexpectedly and by surprise. With English frankness, 
in its impatience of abuses and desire for improvement 
within, it had dwelt strongly on the faults and short- 
comings of the English Church which it desired to 
remedy ; but while allowing what was undeniably 
excellent in Rome, it had been equally outspoken 
and emphatic in condemnation of the evils of Rome. 
What is there to wonder at in such a position ? It is 
the position of every honest reforming movement, at 
least in England. But Anglican self-reliance was 
uniEaken, and Anglican hope waxed stronger as the 
years- went on, and the impression made by Anglican 
teaching became wider and deeper. Outside attacks, 
outside persecution, could now do little harm ; the time 
was past for that. What might have happened, had 
things gone on as they began, it is idle to inquire. 
But at the moment when all seemed to promise fair, 
the one fatal influence, the presence of internal un- 
certainty and doubt, showed itself. The body of men 
who had so far acted together began to show a double 
aspect. While one portion of it continued on the old 
lines, holding the old ground, defending the old prin- 
ciples, and attempting to apply them for the improve- 
ment of the practical system of the English Church, 
another portion had asked the question, and were 
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pursuing the anxious inquiry, whether the English 
Church was a true Church at all, a true portion of the 
one uninterrupted Catholic Church of the Redeemer. 
And the question had forced itself with importunate 
persistence on the leading mind of the movement. 
From this time the fate of Tractarianism, as a party, 
was decided. 

In this overthrow of confidence, two sets of in- 
fluences may be traced. 

I. One, which came from above, from the highest 
leading authority in the movement, was the unsettle- 
ment of Mr. Newman’s mind. He has told the story, 
the story as he believed of his enfranchisement and 
deliverance ; and he has told the story, though the story 
of a deliverance, with so keen a feeling of its pathetic and 
tragic character, — as it is indeed the most tragic story of 
a conversion to peace and hope on record, — that it will 
never cease to be read where the English language is 
spoken. Up to the summer of 1839, his view of the 
English position had satisfied him — satisfied him, that 
is, as a tenable one in the anomalies of existing 
Christendom. All seemed clear and hopeful, and the 
one thing to be thought of was to raise the English 
Church to the height of its own standard. But in the 
autumn of that year (1839), as he has told us, a 
change took place. In the summer of 1839, he had 
set himself to study the history of the Monophysite 
controversy. “I have no reason,” he writes, “to 
suppose that the thought of Rome came across my 
mind at all. ... It was during this course of reading 
that for the first time a doubt came across me of the 
tenableness of Anglicanism. I had seen the shadow 
of a hand on the wall. He who has seen a ghost 
cannot be as if he had never seen it. The heavens 
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had opened and closed again.” To less imaginative 
and slower minds this seems an overwrought descrip- 
tion of a phenomenon, which must presenl itself 
sometime or other to all wh© search the foutfdations 
of conviction ; and by itself he was for the time proof 
against its force. “ The thought for the moment had 
been, The Church of Rome' will be found right after 
all ; and then it had vanished. My old convictions 
remained as before.” But .another Wow came, and 
then another. An article by Dr. Wiseman on the 
Donatist greatly disturbed him. The words of St. 
Augustine about the Donatists, securus jtidicat orbis 
terrarum, rung continually in his ears, like words out of 
the sky. He found the threatenings of the Monophy- 
site controversy renewed in the Arian: “the ghost 
had come a secon^ time.” It was a “ most uncom- 
fortable article,” he writes in his letters ; “ the first real 
hit from Romanism which has happened to me”; it gave 
him, as he says, “a stomach-ache.” But he still held 
his ground, and returned his answer to the attack in an 
article in the British Critic, on the “ Catholicity of the 
English Church.” He did not mean to take the attack 
for more than it was worth, an able bit of ex parte state- 
ment. But it told on him, as nothing had yet told on 
him. What it did, was to “open a vista which was 
closed before, and of which he could not see the end ” ; 
“we are not at the bottom of things,” was the sting 
it left behind. From this time, the hope and exulta- 
tion with which, in spite of checks and misgivings, he 
had watched the movement, gave way to uneasiness 
and distress. A new struggle was beginning, a long 
struggle with himself, a long struggle between rival 
claims which would not be denied, each equally im- 
perious, and involving fatal consequences if by mistake 
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the wrong one was admitted. And it was not only 
the effect of these thoughts on his own mind which 
filled him with grief and trouble. He always thought 
much for others ; and now there was the misery of 
perhaps unsettling others — others who had trusted 
him with their very souls — others, to whom it was 
impossible to explain the conflicts which were passing 
in his own mind. It was so bitter to unsettle their 
hope and confidence. All through this time, more 
trying than his own difficulties, were the perplexities 
and sorrows which he foresaw for those whom he 
loved. Very illogical and inconsecutive, doubtless ; 
if only he had had the hard heart of a proselytiser, he 
would have seen that it was his duty to undermine 
and shatter their old convictions. But he cared more 
for the tempers and beliefs in which he was at one 
with his Anglican friends, than for those in which they 
could not follow him. But the struggle came on 
gradually. What he feared at first was not the 
triumph of Rome, but the break-up of the English 
Church ; the apparent probability of a great schism in it. 
“ I fear I see more clearly that we are working up to 
a schism in the English Church, that is, a split 
between Peculiars and Apostolicals. ... I never 
can be surprised at individuals going off to Rome, but 
that is not my chief fear, but a schism ; that is, those 
two parties, which have hitherto got on together as 
they could, from the times of Puritanism downwards, 
gathering up into clear, tangible, and direct forces, and 
colliding. Our Church is not at one with itself, there 
is no denying it.” That was at first the disaster 
before him. His thought for himself began to turn, 
not to Rome, but to a new life without office and 
authority, but still within the English Church. “You 
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see, if things come to the worst, I should turn brother 
of charity in London.” And he began to prepare for 
a move from Oxford, from St. Mary’s, from his fellow- 
ship. He bought land at Littlemore, and bfegan to 
plant. He asks his brother-in-law for plans for 
building what he calls a He looks forward to its 

becoming a sort of Monastic school, but still connected 
with the University. 

In Mr. Newman’s •'dew of the debate between 
England and Rome, he had all along dwelt on two 
broad features, Apostolicity and Catholicity, likeness 
to the Apostolic teaching, and likeness to the un- 
interrupted unity and extent of the undivided Church ; 
and of those two features he found the first signally 
wanting in Rome, and the second signally wanting in 
England. When he began to distrust his own reason- 
ings, still the disturbing and repelling element in 
Rome was the alleged defect of Apostolicity, the 
contrast between primitive and Roman religion ; while 
the attractive one was the apparent widely extended 
Catholicity in all lands, East and West, continents 
and j isles, of the world-wide spiritual empire of the 
Pope. It is these two great points which may be 
traced in their action on his mind at this crisis. The 
contrast between early and Roman doctrine and 
practice, in a variety of ways, some of them most 
grave and important, was long a great difficulty in the 
way of attempting to identify the Roman Church, 
absolutely and exclusively, with the Primitive Church. 
The study of antiquity indisposed him, indeed, more 
and more to the existing system of the English 
Church ; its claims to model itself on the purity and 
simplicity of the Early Church seemed to him, in the 
light of its documents, and still more of the facts of 
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history antd life, more and more questionable. But 
modem Rome was just as distant from the Early 
Church though it preserved many ancient features, 
lost or unvalued by England. Still, Rome was not 
the same thing as the Early Church ; and Mr. New- 
man ultimately sought a way out of his difficulty — and 
indeed there was no other — in the famous doctrine of 
Development. But when the difficulty about Aposto- 
licity was thus provided for, then the force of the 
great vision of the Catholic Church came upon him, 
unchecked and irresistible. That was a thing present, 
visible, undeniable as a fact of nature ; that was a 
thing at once old and new ; it belonged as truly, as 
manifestly, to the recent and modern world of 
democracy and science, as it did to the Middle Ages 
and the Fathers, to the world of Gregory and Innocent, 
to the world of Athanasius and Augustine. The 
majesty, the vastness of an imperial polity, outlasting 
all states and kingdoms, all social changes and political 
revolutions, answered at once to the promises of the 
prophecies, and to the antecedent idea of the universal 
kingdom of God. Before this great idea, embodied 
in concrete form, and not a paper doctrine, partial 
scandals and abuses seemed to sink into insignificance. 
Objections seemed petty and ignoble ; the pretence of 
rival systems impertinent and absurd. He resented 
almost with impatience anything in the way of theory 
or explanation which seemed to him narrow, technical, 
dialectical. He would look at nothing but what had 
on it the mark of greatness and largeness which be- 
fitted the awful subject, and was worthy of arresting 
the eye and attention of an ecclesiastical statesman, alive 
to mighty interests, compared to which even the most 
serious human affairs were dwarfed and obscured. 
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But all this was gradual in coming. His recogni- 
tion of the claims of the English Church, faulty and 
imperfect as he thought it, did not give way suddenly 
and at once. It survived the rude shock of 1839. 
From first to almost the last she was owned as his 
“ mother ” — owned in passionate accents of disappoint- 
ment and despair as a Church which knew not how 
to use its gifts; yet still, even though life seemed 
failing her, and her power- of teaching and ruling 
seemed paralysed, his mother; and as long as there 
seemed to him a prospect of restoration to health, it 
was his duty to stay by her.^ This was his first atti- 
tude for three or four years after 1839. He could 
not speak of her with the enthusiasm and triumph of 
the first years of the movement. When he fought 
her battles, it was with the sense that her imper- 
fections made his task the harder. Still he clung to 
the belief that she held a higher standard than she 
had yet acted up to, and discouraged and perplexed 
he yet maintained her cause. But now two things 
happened. The Roman claims, as was natural when 
always before him, seemed to him more and more 
indisputable. And in England his interpretation of 
Anglican theology seemed to be more and more 
contradicted, disavowed, condemned, by all that spoke 
with any authority in the Church. The University 
was not an ecclesiastical body, yet it had practically 
much weight in matters of theology ; it informally, 
but effectually, declared against him. The Bishops, 
one by one, of course only spoke as individuals ; but 
they were the official spokesmen of the Church, and 
their consent, though not the act of a Synod, was 
weighty — they too had declared against him. And 


^ See Sermons on Subject of the Day^ 1343. 
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finally that vagfue but powerful voice of public opinion, 
which claims to represent at once the cool judg- 
ment of the unbiassed, and the passion of the zealous 
— it too declared against him. Could he claim to 
understand the mind of the Church better than its own 
organs ? 

Then at length a change came ; and it was marked 
outwardly by a curious retractation of his severe 
language about Rome, published in a paper called the 
Conservative Journal, in January 1843; and more 
distinctly, by his resignation of St. Mary’s in Septem- 
ber 1843, 3 step contemplated for some time, and by 
his announcement that he was preparing to resign his 
fellowship. From this time he felt that he could no 
longer hold office, or be a champion of the English 
Church ; from this time, it was only a matter of 
waiting, waiting to make quite certain that he was 
right and was under no delusion, when he should leave 
her for the Roman Communion. And to his intimate 
friends, to his sisters, he gave notice that this was 
now impending. To the world outside, all that was 
known was that he was much unsettled and distressed 
by difficulties. 

It may be asked why this change was not at this 
time communicated, not to a few intimates, but to the 
world 1 Why did he not at this time hoist his quaran- 
tine flag and warn avery one that he was dangerous to 
come near I So keen a mind must, it was said, have^ 
by this time foreseen how things would end ; he ought 
to have given earlier notice. His answer was that he 
was sincerely desirous of avoiding, as far as possible, 
what might prejudice the Church in which he had 
ministered, even at the moment of leaving her. He 
saw his own way becoming clearer and clearer ; but 
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he saw it for himself alone. He was not one of those 
who force the convictions of others ; he was not one of 
those who think it a great thing to be followed in a 
serious change by a crowd of disciples. Whatever 
might be at the end, it was now an agonising wrench 
to part from the English body, to part from the 
numbers of friends whose loyalty was immovable, to 
part from numbers who had trusted and. learned from 
him. Of course, if he wns in the righf way, he could 
wish them nothing better than that they should follow 
him. But they were in God’s hands ; it was not his 
business to unsettle them ; it was not his business to 
ensnare and coerce their faith. And so he tried for this 
time to steer his course alone. He wished to avoid 
observation. He was silent on all that went on round 
him, exciting as some of the incidents were. He 
would not be hurried ; he would give himself full time ; 
he would do what he could to make sure that he was 
not acting under the influence of a delusion. 

The final result of all this was long in coming ; 
there was, we know, a bitter agony of five years, a 
prolonged and obstinate and cruel struggle between 
the deepest affections and ever-growing convictions. 
But this struggle, as has been said, did not begin with 
the conviction in which it ended. It began and long 
continued with the belief that though England was 
wrong, Rome was not right ; that though the Roman 
argument seemed more and more unanswerable, there 
were insuperable difficulties of certain fact which made 
the Roman conclusion incredible; that there was so 
much good and truth in England, with all its defects 
and faults, which was unaccountable and unintelligible 
on the Roman hypothesis; that the real upshot was 
that the whole state of things in Christendom was 
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abnormal; that to English Churchmen the English 
Church had immediate and direct claims- which nothing 
but the most irresistible counter-claims could overcome 
or neutralise — the claims of a shipwrecked body cut 
off from country and home, yet as a shipwrecked body 
still organised, and with much saved from the wreck, 
and not to be deserted, as long as it held together, in 
an uncertain attempt to rejoin its lost unity. Resig- 
nation, retirement, silence, lay communion, the hope 
of ultimate, though perhaps long-deferred reunion — 
these were his first thoughts. Misgivings could not 
be helped, would not be denied, but need not be 
paraded, were to be kept at arm’s-length as long as 
possible. This is the picture presented in the auto- 
biography of these painful and dreary years ; and 
there is every evidence that it is a faithful one. It is 
conceivable, though not very probable, that such a 
course might go on indefinitely. It is conceivable 
that under different circumstances he might, like 
other perplexed and doubting seekers after truth, have 
worked round through doubt and perplexity to his 
first conviction. But the actual result, as it came, was 
natural enough ; and it was accelerated by provocation, 
by opponents without, and by the pressure of advanced 
and impatient followers and disciples in the party 
itself. 

2, This last was the second of the two influences 
spoken of above. It worked from below, as the first-' 
worked from above. 

Discussions and agitations, such as accompanied 
the movement, however much under the control of the 
moral and intellectual ascendancy of the leaders, could 
not of course be guaranteed from escaping from that 
control. And as the time went on, men joined the 
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movement who had but qualified sympathy with that 
passionate love and zeal for the actual English Church, 
that acquaintance with its historical theology, and that 
temper of discipline, sobriety, and sdf-distrust, which 
marked its first representatives. These younger dis- 
ciples shared in the growing excitement of the society 
round them. They were attracted by visibfe height 
of character, and brilliant intellectual power. They 
were alive to vast and original prospects, opening a 
new world which should be a contrast to the worn-out 
interest of the old. Some of these were men of wide 
and abstruse learning; quaint and eccentric scholars 
both in habit and look, students of the ancient type, 
who even fifty years ago seemed out of date to their 
generation. Some were men of considerable force of 
mind, destined afterwards to leave a mark on their age 
as thinkers and writers. To the former class belonged 
Charles Seager, and John Brande Morris, of Exeter 
College, both learned Orientalists, steeped in recondite 
knowledge of all kinds ; men who had worked their 
way to knowledge through hardship and grinding 
labour, and not to be outdone in Germany itself for 
devouring love of learning and a scholar’s plainness 
of life. In the other class may be mentioned Frederic 
Faber, J. D. Dalgairns, and W. G. Ward, men who 
have all since risen to eminence in their different 
spheres. Faber was a man with ^a high gift of imagin- 
ation, remarkable powers of assimilating knowledge, 
and a great richness and novelty and elegance of 
thought, which with much melody of voice made him 
ultimately a very attractive preacher. If the promise 
of his powers has not been adequately fulfilled, it is 
partly to be traced to a want of severity of taste and 
self-restraint, but his name will live in some of his 
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hymns, and in some very beautiful portions of his 
devotional writings. Dalgairns’s mind was of a differ- 
ent order. “That man has an eye for theology,” 
was the remark of a competent judge on some early 
paper of Dalgairns’s which came before him. He had 
something of the Frenchman about him. There was 
in him, in his Oxford days, a bright and frank brisk- 
ness, a mixture of modesty and arch daring, which 
gave him an almost boyish appearance ; but beneath 
this boyish appearance there was a subtle and powerful 
intellect, alive to the problems of religious philosophy, 
and impatient of any but the most thorough solutions 
of them ; while, on the other hand, the religious affec- 
tions were part of his nature, and mind and will and 
heart yielded an unreserved and absolute obedience to 
the leading and guidance of faith. In his later days, 
with his mind at ease. Father Dalgairns threw himself 
into the great battle with unbelief ; and few men have 
commanded more the respect of opponents not much 
given to think well of the arguments for religion, by 
the freshness and the solidity of his reasoning! At 
this time, enthusiastic in temper, and acute and exact- 
ing as a thinker, he found the Church movement just, 
as it were, on the turn of the wave. He was attracted 
to it at first by its reaction against what was unreal 
and shallow, by its affinities with what was deep in 
idea and earnest in^ life ; then, and finally, he w£is 
repelled from it, by its want of completeness, by its 
English acquiescence in compromise, by its hesitations 
and clinging to insular associations and sympathies, 
which had little interest for him. 

Another person, who was at this time even more 
prominent in the advanced portion of the movement 
party, and whose action had more decisive influence 
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on its course, was Mr. W. G. Ward, Fellow of Balliol. 
Mr. Ward, who was first at Christ Church, had dis- 
tinguished himself greatly at the Oxford Union as a 
vigorous speaker, at first on the Tory side ; he came 
afterwards under the influence of Arthur Stanley, then 
fresh from Rugby, and naturally learned to admire Dr. 
Arnold; but Dr. Arnolds religious doctrinjss did not 
satisfy him ; the movement, with its boldness and 
originality of idea and ethical character, had laid 
strong hold on him, and he passed into one of the 
most thoroughgoing adherents of Mr. Newman. 
There was something to smile at in his person, .and 
in some of hio ways — his unbusiness -like habits, his 
joyousness of manner, his racy stories ; but few more 
powerful intellects passed through Oxford in his time, 
and he has justified his University reputation by his 
distinction since, both as a Roman Catholic theologian 
and professor, and as a profound metaphysical thinker, 
the equal antagonist on their own ground of J. Stuart 
Mill and Herbert Spencer. But his intellect at that 
time was as remarkable for its defects as for its 
powers. He used to divide his friends, and thinking 
people in general, into those who had facts and did 
not know what to do with them, and those who had in 
perfection the logical faculties, but wanted the facts to 
reason upon. He belonged himself to the latter class. 
He had, not unnaturally, boundless confidence in his 
argumentative powers ; they were subtle, piercing, 
nimble, never at a loss, and they included a power ot 
exposition which, if it was not always succinct and 
lively, was always weighty and impressive. Premises 
in his hands were not long in bringing forth their 
conclusions ; and if abstractions always corresponded 
exactly 10 their concrete embodiments, and ideals were 
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fulfilled in realities, no one could point out more per- 
spicuously and decisively the practical judgments on 
them which reason must sanction. But that know- 
ledge of things and of men which mere power of 
reasoning will not give was not one of his special 
endowments. The study of facts, often in their com- 
plicated and perplexing reality, was not to his taste. 
He was apt to accept them on what he considered 
adequate authority, and his argumentation, formidable 
as it always was, recalled, even when most unanswer- 
able At the moment, the application of pure mathematics 
without allowance for the actual forces, often difficult 
to ascertain except by experiment, which would have 
to be taken account of in practice. 

The tendency of this section of able men was 
unquestionably Romewards, almost from the beginning 
of their connexion with the movement. Both the 
theory and the actual system of Rome, so far as they 
understood it, had attractions for them which nothing 
else had. But with whatever perplexity and perhaps 
impatience, Mr. Newman’s power held them back. 
He kept before their minds continually those difficul- 
ties of fact which stood in the way of their absolute 
and peremptory conclusions, and of which they were 
not much inclined to take account. He insisted 
on those features, neither few nor unimportant nor 
hard to see, which proved the continuity of the Eng- 
lish Church with the Church Universal. Sharing their 
sense of anomaly in the Anglican theory and position, 
he pointed out with his own force and insight that 
anomaly was not in England only, but everywhere. 
There was much to regret, there was much to im- 
prove, there were many unwelcome and dangerous 
truths, invidiosi vert, to be told and defended at any 
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cost. But patience, as well as honesty and courage, 
was a Christian virtue; and they who had received 
their Christianity at the hands of the English Church 
had duties towards it from which neither dissatisfaction 
nor the idea of something better could absolve them. 
Spartam nactus es, hanc exoma is the motto for every 
one whose lot is cast iij any portion of Christ’s 
Church. And as long as he could speak t\^ith this 
conviction, th# strongest of them could not break 
away from his restraint. It* was when the tremendous 
question took shape. Is the English Church a true 
Church, a real part of the Church Catholic "i — when the 
question became to his mind more and more doubtful, 
at length desperate — that they, of course, became more 
difficult to satisfy, more confident in their own allega- 
tions, more unchecked in their sympathies, and, in 
consequence, in their dislikes. And in the continued 
effort — for it did continue — to make them pause and 
wait and hope, they reacted on him ; they asked him 
questions which he found it hard to answer; they 
pressed him with inferences which he might put by, 
but of which he felt the sting ; they forced on him all 
the indications, of which every day brought its contri- 
bution, that the actual living system of the English 
Church was against what he had taught to be Catholic, 
that its energetic temper and spirit condemned and 
rejected him. What was it that private men were 
staunch and undismayed ? What was it that month 
by month all over England hearts and minds were 
attracted to his side, felt the spell of his teaching, 
gave him their confidence ^ Suspicion and disappro- 
bation, which had only too much to ground itself upon, 
had taken possession of the high places of the Church. 
Authority in all its shapes had pronounced as decisively 
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as his opponents could wish ; as decisively as they too 
could wish, who desired no longer a bajrier between 
themselves and Rome. 

Thus a great and momentous change had come 
over the movement, over its action and prospects. 
It had started in a heroic effort to save the English 
(^hurch. The claims, the blessings, the divinity of 
the English Church, as a true branch of Catholic 
Christendom, had been assumed as the foundation of 
all that was felt and said and attempted. The English 
Church was the one object to which English Chris- 
tians were called upon to turn their thoughts. Its 
spirit animated the Christian Year, and the teaching 
of those whom the Christian Year represented. Its 
interests were what called forth the zeal and the indig- 
nation recorded in Froude’s Remains. No one seri- 
ously thought of Rome, except as a hopelessly corrupt 
system, though it had some good and Catholic things, 
which it was Christian and honest to recognise. The 
movement of 1833 started out of the Anti- Roman 
feelings of the Emancipation time. It was Anti- 
Roman as much as it was Anti-Sectarian and Anti- 
Erastian. It was to avert the danger of people 
becoming Romanists from ignorance of Church prin- 
ciples. This was all changed in one important sec- 
tion of the party. The fundamental conceptions and 
assumptions were .reversed. It was not the Roman 
Church, but the English Church, which was put on 
its trial ; it was not the Roman Church, but the 
English, which was to be, if possible, apologised for, 
perhaps borne with for a time, but which was to be 
regarded as deeply fallen, holding aft untenable posi; 
tion, and incomparably, unpardonably, below both the 
standard and the practical system of the Roman Church. 
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From this point of view the object of the movement 
was no longer to elevate and improve an independent 
English Church, but to approximate it as far as possible 
to what was assumed to be undeniable — the perfect 
Catholicity of Rome. More almost than ideas and 
assumptions, the tone of feeling changed. It had 
been, towards the English Church, affectionate, enth^i- 
siastic, reverential, hopeful. It became contemptuous, 
critical, intolerant, hostile with the hostility not merely 
of alienation but disgust' This was not of course 
the work of a moment, but it was of very rapid 
growth. “ How I hate these Anglicans ! ” was the 
expression of one of the younger men of this section, 
an intemperate and insolent specimen of it. It did 
not represent the tone or the language of the leader 
to whom the advanced section deferred, vexed as he 
often was with the course of his own thoughts, and 
irritated and impatient at the course of things without. 
But it expressed but too truly the difference between 
1833 and 1840. 




CHAPTER XIII 

THE AUTHORITIES AND THE MOVEMENT 

While the movement was making itself felt as a moral 
force, without a parallel in Oxford for more than two 
centuries, and was impressing deeply and permanently 
some of the most promising men in the rising genera- 
tion in the University, what was the attitude of the 
University authorities ? What was the attitude of the 
Bishops ? 

At Oxford it was that of contemptuous indifference, 
passing into helpless and passionate hostility. There 
is no sadder passage to be found in the history of 
Oxford than the behaviour and policy of the heads 
of this great Christian University towards the reli- 
gious movement which was stirring the interest, the 
hopes, the fears of Oxford. Tlie movement was, for its 
first years at least, a loyal and earnest effort to serve 
the cause of the Church. Its objects were clear and 
reasonable ; it aimed at creating a sincere and intelli- 
gent zeal for the Church, and of making the Church 
itself worthy of the great position which her friends 
claimed for her. Its leaders were men well kno^ft^^n 
the University, in the first rank in point of ability 
and character; men of learning, who knew what they 
were talking about ; men of religious and pure, if also 
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severe lives. They were not men merely of specula- 
tion and criticism, but men ready to forego anything, 
to devote everything for the practical work of elevating 
religious thought and life. All this did not necessarily 
make their purposes and attempts wise and good ; but 
it did entitle them to respectful attention. If they 
spoke language new to the popular mind or the 
“religious world,” it was not new — at least *it ought 
not to have been new — to orthodox Churchmen, with 
opportunities of study and acquainted with our best 
divinity. If their temper was eager and enthusiastic, 
they alleged the presence of a great and perilous crisis. 
Their appeal was mainly not to the general public, but 
to the sober and the learned ; to those to whom was 
entrusted the formation of faith and character in the 
future clergy of the Church ; to those who were respon- 
sible for the discipline and moral tone of the first 
University of Christendom, and who held their con- 
spicuous position on the understanding of that respon- 
sibility. It behoved the heads of the University to be 
cautious, even to be suspicious ; movements might be 
hollow or dangerous things. But it behoved them also 
to become acquainted with so striking a phenomenon 
as this ; to judge it by what it appealed to — the learn- 
ing of English divines, the standard of a high and 
generous moral rule ; to recognise its aims at least, with 
equity and sympathy, if some of its methods and argu- 
ments seemed questionable. The men of the move- 
ment were not mere hostile innovators ; they were 
fighting for what the University and its chiefs held 
dear and sacred, the privileges and safety of the Church. 
It was the natural part of the heads of the University 
to act as moderators ; at any rate, to have shown, with 
whatever reserve, that they appreciated what they 
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needed time to judge of. But while on the one side 
there was burning and devouring earnestness, and that 
power of conviction which doubles the strength of the 
strong, there was on the other a serene ignoring of all 
that was "oing on, worthy of a set of dignified French 
abbis on the eve of the Revolution. This sublime or 
imbecile security was occasionally interrupted by bursts 
of irritation at some fresh piece of Tractarian oddness 
or audacity, or at some strange story which made its 
way from the gossip of common-rooms to the society 
of the Heads of Houses. And there was always 
ready a stick to beat the offenders ; everything 
could be called Popish. But for the most part they 
looked on, with smiles, with jokes, sometimes with 
scolding.^ Thus the men who by their place ought to 
have been able to gauge and control the movement, 
who might have been expected to meet half-way a 
serious attempt to brace up the religious and moral 
tone of the place, so incalculably important in days 


^ Fifty years ago there was much 
greater contrast than now between old 
and young. Theie was more outward 
respect for the authorities, and among 
the younger men, graduates and under- 
graduates, inoie inwaid amu&ement at 
foibles and eccentricities There still 
lingered the survivals of a more old- 
fashioned type of University life and 
character, vihich, quite apart from the 
movements of religious opinion, pro- 
voked those v^avu^ffMTa IdwTuv els toOs 
dpxovTas ^ impertinences of in esponsibh 
juniors towards superiors^ which Words- 
worth, speaking of a yet earlier time, 
remembered at Cambridge — 

“ In serious mood, but oftener, I confess. 
With playful zest of fancy, did we note 
(How could we less ?) the manners and 
the ways 

Of those who lived distinguished by the 
badge 

1 Plat. R P ui. 390 


Of good or ill report ; or those with 
whom 

By frame of Academic discipline 

We were perforce connected, men 
whose sway 

And known authority of office served 

To set our minds on edge, and did no 
more. 

Noi wanted we rich pastime of this 
kind. 

Found everywhere^ but chiefly in the 
ling 

Of the grave Elders, men unscoured, 
grotesque 

In character, tncked out like aged 
trees 

Which through the lapse of their 
firmity 

Give ready place to any random seed 

That chooses to be reared upon their* 
trunks.” 


Prelude^ bk. lii. 
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confessed to be anxious ones, simply set their faces 
steadily to discountenance and discredit it. They were 
good and respectable men, living comfortably in a cer- 
tain state and ease. Their lives were mostly simple 
compared with the standard of the outer world, though 
Fellows of Colleges thought tljein luxurious. But they 
were blind and dull as tea-table gossips as to what was 
the meaning of the movement, as to what might come 
of it, as to what use might be made of it by wise and 
just and generous recognition, and, if need be, by wise 
and just criticism and repression. There were points of 
danger in it ; but they could only see what seemed to 
be dangerous, whether it was so or not; and they multi- 
plied these points of danger by all that was good and 
hopeful in it. It perplexed and annoyed them ; they 
had not imagination nor moral elevation to take in what 
it aimed at ; they were content with the routine which 
they had inherited ; and, so that men read for honours 
and took first classes, it did not seem to them strange 
or a profanation that a whole mixed crowd of under- 
graduates should be expected to go on a certain 
Sunday in term, willing or unwilling, fit or unfit, to the 
Sacrament, and be fined if they did not appear. 
Doubtless we are all of us too prone to be content with 
the customary, and to be prejudiced against the novel, 
nor is this condition of things without advantage. But 
we must bear our condemnation ,if we stick to the 
customary too long, and so miss our signal oppor- 
tunities. In their apathy, in their self-satisfied ignor- 
ance, in their dulness of apprehension and forethought, 
the authorities of the University let pass the great 
opportunity of their time. As it usually happens, when 
this posture of lofty ignoring what is palpable and 
active, and the object of everybody’s thought, goes on 
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too long, it is apt to turn into impatient dislike and 
bitter antipathy. The Heads of Houses drifted insen- 
sibly into this position. They had not taken the 
trouble to understand the movement, to discriminate 
between its aspects, to put themselves frankly into 
communication with its leading persons, to judge with 
the knowledge and justice of scholars and clergymen 
of its designs and ways. They let themselves be 
diverted from this, their proper though troublesome 
task, by distrust, by the jealousies of their position, by 
the impossibility of conceiving that anything so strange 
could really be true and sound. And at length they 
found themselves going along with the outside current 
of uninstructed and ignoble prejudice, in a settled and 
pronounced dislike, which took for granted that all was 
wrong in the movement, which admitted any ill-natured 
surmise and foolish misrepresentation, and really 
allowed itself to acquiesce in the belief that men so 
well known in Oxford, once so admired and honoured, 
had sunk down to deliberate corrupters of the truth, 
and palterers with their own intellects and consciences. 
It came in a few years to be understood on both sides, 
that the authorities were in direct antagonism to the 
movement ; and though their efforts in opposition to 
it were feeble and petty, it went on under the dead 
weight of official University disapproval. It would 
have been a great- thing for the English Church — 
though it is hard to see how, things being as they were, 
it could have come about — if the movement had gone 
on, at least with the friendly interest, if not with the 
support, of the University rulers. Instead of that, 
after the first two or three years thefe Was one long, 
and bitter fight in Oxford, with the anger on one side 
created by the belief of vague but growing dangers, 
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and a sense of incapacity in resisting them, and with 
deep resentment at injustice and stupidity on the.'other. 

The Bishops were farther from the immediate 
scene of the movement, and besides, had other things 
to think of. Three or four of them might be con- 
sidered theologians — Archbishop Howley, Phillpotts of 
E/xeter, Kaye of Lincohi, Marsh of Peterborough. 
Two or three belonged to the Evangelical school, 
Ryder of Lichfield, and the two Sumners at Winchester 
and Chester. The most prominent among them, and 
next to the Bishop of Exeter the ablest, alive to the 
real dangers of the Church, anxious to infuse vigour 
into its work, and busy with plans for extending its 
influence, was Blomfield, Bishop of London. But 
Blomfield was not at his best as a divine, and, for a 
man of his unquestionable power, singularly unsure of 
his own mind. He knew, in fact, that when the 
questions raised by the Tract came before him he was 
unqualified to deal with them ; he was no better 
furnished by thought or knowledge or habits to 
judge of them than the average Bishop of the time, 
appointed, as was so often the case, for political or 
personal reasons. At the first start of the movement, 
they not unnaturally waited to see what would come 
of it. It was indeed an effort in favour of the Church, 
but it was in irresponsible hands, begun by men 
whose words were strong and vehement and of un- 
usual sound, and who, while they called on the clergy 
to rally round their fathers the Bishops, did not shrink 
from wishing for the Bishops the fortunes of the early 
days : “ we could not wish them a more blessed ter- 
mination of their course than the spoiling of their 
goods and martyrdom.”^ It may reasonably be sup- 


^ Tracts for the Times, No. i, 9th September 1833. 
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posed that such good wishes were not to the taste of 
all of them. As the movement developed, besides 
that it would seem to them extravagant and violent, 
they would be perplexed by its doctrine. It took strong 
ground for the Church ; but it did so in the teeth of 
religious opinions and prejudices, which were popular 
and intolerant. For a moment the Bishops were in a 
difficulty ; on the one hand, no one for generations had 
so exalted the office of a Bishop as the Tractarians ; no 
one had claimed for it so high and sacred an origin ; 
no one had urged with such practical earnestness the 
duty of Churchmen to recognise and maintain the 
unique authority of the Episcopate against its despisers 
or oppressors. On the other hand, this was just the 
time when the Evangelical party, after long disfavour, 
was beginning to gain recognition, for the sake of its 
past earnestness and good works, with men in power, 
and with ecclesiastical authorities of a different and 
hitherto hostile school ; and in the Tractarian move- 
ment the Evangelical party saw from the first its 
natural enemy. The Bishops could not have anything 
to do with the Tractarians without deeply offending 
the Evangelicals. The result was that, for the present, 
the Bishops held aloof. They let the movement 
run on by itself. Sharp sarcasms, worldly-wise pre- 
dictions, kind messages of approval, kind cautions, 
passed from mouth* to mouth, or in private corre- 
spondence from high quarters, which showed that the 
movement was watched. But for some time the 
authorities spoke neither good nor bad of it publicly. 
In his Charge at the close of 1836, Bishop Phillpotts 
spoke in clear and unfaltering language — language 
remarkable for its bold decision — of the necessity of 
setting forth the true idea of the Church and the sacra- 
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ments ; but he was silent about the call of the same 
kind which had come from Oxford. It would have 
been well if the other Bishops later on, in their 
charges, had followed his example. The Bishop of 
Oxford, in his Charge of 1838, referred to the move- 
ment in balanced terms of praise and warning. The 
first who condemned the movement was the Bishop 
of Chester, J. Bird Sumner ; in a later Charge he 
came to describe it as the work of Satan; in 1838 
he only denounced the “undermining of the found- 
ations of our Protestant Church by men who dwell 
within her walls,” and the bad faith of those 
“ who sit in the Reformers’ seat, and traduced the 
Reformation.” 

These were grave "mistakes on the part of those 
who were responsible for the government of the 
University and the Church. They treated as absurd, 
mischievous, and at length traitorous, an effort, than 
which nothing could be more sincere, to serve the 
Church, to place its claims on adequate grounds, to 
elevate the standard of duty in its clergy, and in 
all its members. To have missed the aim of the 
movement and to have been occupied and irritated 
by - obnoxious details and vulgar suspicions was a 
blunder which gave the measure of those who made 
it, and led to great evils. They alienated those who 
wished for nothing better than to help them in their 
true work. Their “ unkindness ” was felt to be, in 
Bacon’s phrase,^ injuries potentiorum. But on the 
side of the party of the movement there were mistakes 
also. 

I. The rapidity with which the movement had 
grown, showing that some deep need had long been 


1 Discourse on “Church Controversies” ; Spedding’s Bacon^ vol. i. 
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obscurely felt, which the movement promised to meet,^ 
had been too great to be altogether wholesome. When 
we compare what was commonly received before 1833, 
in teaching, in habits of life, in the ordinary assumptions 
of history, in the ideas and modes of worship, public 
and private — the almost sacramental conception of 
preaching, the neglect of the common prayer of the 
Prayer Book, the slight regard to the sacraments — with 
what the teaching of the Tracts and their writers had 
impressed for good and all, five years later, on numbers 
of earnest people, the change seems astonishing. The 
change was a beneficial one and it was a permanent 
one. The minds which it affected, it affected pro- 
foundly. Still it was but a short time, for young 
minds especially, to have come to a decision on great 
and debated questions. There was the possibility, 
the danger, of men having been captivated and carried 
away by the excitement and interest of the time ; of 
not having looked all round and thought out the diffi- 
culties before them ; of having embraced opinions 
without sufficiently knowing their grounds or counting 
the cost or considering the consequences. There was 
the danger of precipitate judgment, of ill -balanced 
and disproportionate views of what was true and all- 
important. There was an inevitable feverishness in 
the way in which the movement was begun, in the way 
in which it went on.. Those affected by it were them- 
selves surprised at the swiftness of the pace. When 
a cause so great and so sacred seemed thus to be 
flourishing, and carrying along with it men’s assent 
and sympathies, it was hardly wonderful that there 


^ See Mr. Newman’s article^ “The in hxs Essays Historical and Critical^ 
State of Religious Parties,” in the 1871, Vol. I., essay vi. 

British Critic^ April 1839, reprinted 
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should often be exaggeration, impatience at resistance, 
scant consideration for the slowness or the scruples or 
the alarms of others. Es^er and sanguine men talked 
as if their work was accomplished, when in truth it 
was but beginning. No one gave more serious 
warnings against this and other dangers than the 
leaders ; and their warnings were needed.^ 

2. Another mistake, akin to the last, was the 
frequent forgetfulness of the apostpHc maxim, “ All 
things are lawful for me’ but all things are not ex- 
pedient.” In what almost amounted to a revolution 
in many of the religious ideas of the time, it was 
especially important to keep distinct the great central 
truths, the restoration of which to their proper place 
justified and made it ' necessary, and the many sub- 
ordinate points allied with them and naturally follow- 
ing from them, which yet were not necessary to their 
establishment or acceptance. But it was on these 
subordinate points that the interest of a certain number 
of followers of the movement was fastened. Con- 
clusions which they had a perfect right to come to, 
practices innocent and edifying to themselves, but of 
secondary account, began to be thrust forward into 
prominence, whether or not these instances of self- 


1 “ It would not be at all surprising, 
though, in spite of the earnestness of 
the principal advocates of the views in 
question, for which every one seems to 
give them credit, there should be 
among their followers much that is 
enthusiastic, extravagant, or excessive 
All these aberiations will be and are 
imputed to the doctrines fiom which 
they proceed ; nor unnaturally, but 
hardly fairly, for aberrations theie must 
be, whatever the doctrine is, while the 
human heait is sensitive, capricious, 
and wayward. . . . There will ever be 
a number of persons professing the 


opinions of a movement party, who 
talk loudly and strangely, do odd and 
fierce tf^mgs, display themselves un- 
necessarily, and disgust other people ; 
there will ever be those who are too 
young to be wise, too generous to be 
cautious, too warm to be sober, or too 
intellectual to be humble ; of whom 
human sagacity cannot determine, only 
the event, and perhaps not even that, 
whether they feel what they say, or 
how far ; whether they are to be en- 
couraged or discountenanced. ” — British 
Critic^ April 1839, “ State of Religious 
Parties,” p. 405. 
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will really helped the common cause, whether or not 
they gave a handle to ill-nature and ill-will. Suspicion 
must always have attached to such a movement as 
this ; but a great deal of it was provoked by indis- 
creet defiance, which was rather glad to provoke it. 

3. Apart from these incidents — common wherever 
a , number of men are animated with zeal for an in- 
spiring cause — there were what to us now seem 
mistakes made in the conduct itself of the movement. 
Considering the difficulties of the work, it is wonderful 
that there were not more ; and none of them were 
discreditable, none but what arose from the limitation 
of human powers matched against confused and baffling 
circumstances. 

In the position claimed for the Church of England, 
confessedly unique and anomalous in the history of 
Christendom, between Roman authority and infalli- 
bility on one side, and Protestant freedom of private 
judgment on the other, the question would at once 
arise as to the grounds of belief. What, if any, are 
the foundations of conviction and certitude, apart from 
personal inquiry, and examination of opposing argu- 
ments on different sides of the case, and satisfactory 
logical conclusions ? The old antithesis between 
Faith and Reason, and the various problems con- 
nected with it, could not but come to the front, and 
require to be dealt Wth. It is a question which faces 
us from a hundred sides, and, subtly and insensibly 
transforming itself, looks- different from them all. It 
was among the earliest attempted to be solved by the 
chief intellectual leader of the movement, and it has 
occupied his mind to the last.^ However near the 
human mind seems to come to a solution, it only, if so 


^ Cardinal Newman, Grammar of Assent. 
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be, comes near ; it never arrives. In the early days 
of the movement it found prevailing the specious but 
shallow view that everything in the search for truth 
was to be done by mere producible and expUcit argu- 
mentation ; and yet it was obvious that of this two- 
thirds of the world are absolutely incapable. Against 
this Mr, Newman and hisi, followers pressed, what was 
as manifestly certain in fact as it accorded with any 
deep and comprehensive philosophy of the formation 
and growth of human belief, that not arguments only, 
but the whole condition of the mind to which they 
were addressed — and not the reasonings only which 
could be stated, but those which went on darkly in 
the mind, and which “ there was not at the moment 
strength to bring forth,” real and weighty reasons 
which acted like the obscure rays of the spectrum, 
with their prope. force, yet eluding distinct observa- 
tion — had theit necessary and inevitable and legiti- 
mate place in determining belief. All this was per- 
fectly true ; but it is obvious how easily it might be 
taken hold of, on very opposite sides, as a ground for 
saying that Tractarian or Church views did not care 
about argument, or, indeed, rather preferred weak 
arguments to strong ones in the practical work of life. 
It was ludicrous to say it in a field of controversy, 
which, on the “ Tractarian ” side, was absolutely 
bristling with argument, keen, ^subtle, deep, living 
argument, and in which the victory in argument was 
certainly not always with those who ventured to 
measure swords with Mr. Newman or Dr, Pusey. 
Still, the scoff could be plausibly pointed at the “young 
enthusiasts who crowded the Via Media, and who 
never presumed to argue, except against the propriety 
of arguing at all.” There was a good deal of foolish 
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sneerit^ at reason ; there was a good deal of silly 
bravado about not caring whether the avowed grounds 
of opinions taken up were strong or feeble. It was not 
merely the assent of a learner to his teacher, of a mind 
without means of instruction to the belief which it has 
inherited, or of one new to the ways and conditions of 
life, to the unproved assertions and opinions of one to 
whom experience had given an open and sure eye. 
It was a positive carelessness, almost accounted merit- 
orious, to inquire and think, when their leaders called 
them to do so. “ The Gospel of Christ is not a 
matter of mere argument.” It is not, indeed, when it 
comes in its full reality, in half a hundred different 
ways, known and unsearchable, felt and unfelt, moral 
and intellectual, on the awakened and quickened soul. 
But the wildest fanatic can take the same words into 
his mouth. Their true meaning was variously and 
abundantly illustrated, especially in Mr. Newman’s 
sermons. Still, the adequate, the emphatic warning 
against their early abuse was hardly pressed on the 
public opinion and sentiment of the party of the 
movement with the force which really was requisite. 
To the end there were men who took up their belief 
avowedly on insufficient and precarious grounds, glory- 
ing in the venturesomeness of their faith and courage, 
and justifying their temper of mind and theii* intel- 
lectual attitude by ^alleging misinterpreted language 
of their wiser and deeper teachers. A recoil from 
Whately’s hard and barren dialectics, a sympathy with 
many tender and refined natures which the movement 
had touched, made the leaders patient with intellectual 
feebleness when it was joined with real goodness, 
and Christian temper ; but this also sometimes made 
them less impatient than they might well have been 
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with that curious form of conceit and affectation which 
veils itself under an intended and supposed humility, a 
supposed distrust of self and its own powers. 

Another difficult matter, not altogether successfully 
managed — at least from the original point of view of 
the movement, and of those who saw in it a great 
effort for the good of tho English Church — ^was the 
treatment of the Roman controversy. The general 
line which the leaders proposed to' take was the 
one which was worthy of Christian and tmth-loving 
teachers. They took a ne\/ departure ; and it was not 
less just than it was brave, when, recognising to the 
full the over'\:helming reasons why “we should not 
be Romanists,” they refused to take up the popular 
and easy method of regarding the Roman Church as 
apostate and antichristian ; and declined to commit 
themselves to tht vulgar and indiscriminate abuse of 
it which was the discreditable legacy of the old days 
of controversy. They did what all the world was 
loudly professing to do, they looked facts in the face ; 
they found, as any one would find who looked for 
himself into the realities of the Roman Church, that 
though the bad was often sis bad as could be, there was 
still, and there had been all along, goodness of the 
highest type, excellence both of system and of per- 
sonal life which it was monstrous to deny, and which 
we might well admire and envy, o To ignore all this 
was to fail in the first duty, not merely of Christians, 
but of honest men ; and we at home were not so 
blameless that we could safely take this lofty tone of 
contemptuous superiority. If Rome would only leave 
us alone, there would be estrangement, lamentable 
enough among Christians, ^but there need be no bitter- 
ness. But Rome would not leave us alone. The 

Q 
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moment that there were signs of awakening energy in 
England, that moment was chosen byjts agents, for 
now it could be done safely, to assail and thwart the 
English Church. Doubtless they were within their 
rights, but this made controversy inevitable, and for 
controversy the leaders of the movement prepared 
themselves. It was an obstacle which they seemed 
hardly to have expected, but which the nature of 
things placed in their way. But the old style of con- 
troversy was impossible ; impossible because it was so 
coarse, impossible because it was so hollow. 


If the argument (says the writer of Tract 71, m words which are 
applicable to every controversy) is radically unreal, or (what may be 
called) rhetorical or sophistical, it may serve the purpose of en- 
couraging those who are really convinced, though scarcely without 
doing mischief to them, but certainly it will offend and alienate the 
more acute and sensible ; while those who are in doubt, and who 
desire some real and substantial ground for their faith, will not bear 
to be put off with such shadows. The arguments (he continues) 
which we use must be such as are likely to convince serious and 
earnest minds, which are really seeking for the truth, not amusing 
themselves with intellectual combats, or desinng to support an 
existing opinion anyhow. However popular these latter methods 
may be, of however long standing, Tiowever easy both to find and 
to use, they are a scandal ; and while they lower our religious 
standard from the first, they are sure of hurting our cause in the 
end. 


And on this principle the line of argument in The 
Prophetical Office of the Church was taken by Mr. 
Newman. It was certainly no make4)elieve, or unreal 
argument. It was a forcible and original way of 
putting part of the case against Rome. It was part 
of the case, a very important part ; but it was not the 
whole case, and it ought to have been evident from 
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the first that in this controversy we could not afford to 
do without the whole case. The argument from the 
claim of infallibility said nothing of what are equally 
real parts of the case — the practical working of the 
Roman Church, its system of government, the part 
which it and its rulers have played in the history of 
the world. Rome has not such a clean record of 
history, it has not such a clean account of what is done 
and permitted in its dominions under an authority 
supposed to be irresistible, that it can claim to be the 
one pure and perfect Church, entitled to judge and 
correct and govern all other Churches And if the 
claim is mad .-, there is no help for it, we must not 
shrink from the task of giving the answer.^ And, as 
experience has shown, the more that rigid good faith 
is kept to in giving the answer, the more that strict- 
ness and severit) of even understatement are observed, 
the more convincing will be the result that the Roman 
Church cannot be that which it is alleged to be in its 
necessary theory and ideal. 

But this task was never adequately undertaken. It 
was one of no easy execution.® Other things, apparently 
more immediately pressing, intervened. There was no 
question for the present of perfect and unfeigned con- 
fidence in the English Church, with whatever regrets 
for its shortcomings, and desires for its improvement. 
But to the outside world it seemed as if there were a 
reluctance to face seriously the whole of the Roman 

1 The argument from history is advocate. Yet the supreme duty in 

sketched faiily, but only sketched in leligious controversy is justice. But 
The Prophetic OfUce, Lect xiv. for the very reason that these contro- 

2 In the Roman controversy it is versialists wished to be just to Rome, 
sometimes hard to be just without they were bound to be just against her. 
appeanng to mean more than is said ; They meant to be so ; but events 
for the obligation of justice sometimes passed quickly, and leisure nevei came 
forces one who wishes to be a fair for a work which involved a serious 
judge to be apparently an apologist or appeal to history. 
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controversy ; a disposition to be indulgent to Roman 
defects, and unfairly hard on English faults. How 
mischievously this told in the course of opinion outside 
and inside of the movement ; how it was misinterpreted 
and misrepresented ; how these misinterpretations and 
misrepresentations, with the bitterness and injustice 
which they engendered, helped to realise themselves, 
was seen but too clearly at a later stage. 

4. Lastly, looking back on the publications, re- 
garded as characteristic of the party, it is difficult not 
to feel that some of them gave an unfortunate and 
unnecesSfiry turn to things. 

The book which made most stir and caused the 
greatest outcry was Froude’s Remains. It was 
undoubtedly a bold experiment ; but it was not 
merely boldness. Except that it might be perverted 
into an excuse by the shallow and thoughtless for 
merely “ strong talk,” it may fairly be said that it was 
right and wise to let the world know the full measure 
and depth of conviction which gave birth to the 
movement ; and Froude’s Remains did that in an 
unsuspiciously genuine way that nothing else could 
have done. And, besides, it worth while for its own 
sake to exhibit with fearless honesty such a character, 
so high, so true, so refined, so heroic. So again. Dr, 
Pusey’s Tract on Baptism was a bold book, and one 
which brought heav^ imputations and misconstructions 
on the party. In the teaching of his long life. Dr, 
Pusey has abundantly dispelled the charges of harsh- 
ness and over-severity which were urged, not always 
very scrupulously, against the doctrine of the Tract on 
Post-baptismal Sin. But it was written to redress the 
balance against the fatally easy doctrines then in 
fashion ; it was like the Portroyalist protest against 
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the fashionable Jesuits ; it was one-sided, and some- 
times, in his earnestness, unguarded; and it wanted 
as yet the complement of encouragement, consolation, 
and tenderness which his future teaching was tb supply 
so amply. But it was a blow struck, not before it 
was necessary, by a strong hand ; and it may safely be 
said that it settled the place of the s^crp.ment ‘of 
baptism in the^ving system of the English Church, 
which the negaK)ns and vagueness of the Evangelical 
party had gravely endangered. But two other essays 
appeared in the Tracts, most innocent in themselves, 
which ten or twenty years later would have been 
judged simply on their merits, but which at the time 
became potent weapons against Tractarianism. They 
were the productions of two poets — of two of the most 
beautiful and religious minds of their time ; but in that 
stage of the movement it is hardly too much to say 
that they were out of place. The cause of the move- 
ment needed clear explanations ; definite statements of 
doctrines which were popularly misunderstood ; plain, 
con\ incing reasoning on the issues which were raised 
by it : a careful laying out of the ground on which 
English theology was to be strengthened and enriched. 
Such were Mr. Newman’s Lectures on JmhJication, 
a work which made its lasting mark on English theo- 
logical thought ; Mr. Keble’s masterly exposition of 
the meaning of Tradition ; and net least, the important 
collections which were documentary and historical 
evidence of the character of English theology, the 
so-called laborious Catenas. These were the real 
tasks of the hour, and they needed all that labour and 
industry could give. But the first of these inoppor- 
tune Tracts was an elaborate essay, by Mr. Keble, 
on the “ Mysticism of the Fathers in the use and 
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interpretation of Scripture.” It was hardly what the 
practical needs of the time required, and it took away 
"men’s thoughts from them ; the prospect was hopeless 
that in that state of men’s minds it should be under- 
stood, except by a very few ; it merely helped to add 
another charge, the vague but mischievous charge of 
mysticism, to the list of accusations against the Tracts. 
The other, to the astonishment of every one, was like 
the explosion of a mine. That it should be criticised 
and objected to was natural ; but the extraordinary 
irritation caused by it could hardly have been anti- 
cipated. ‘ Written in the most devout and reverent 
spirit by one of the gentlest and most refined of 
scholars, and full of deep Scriptural knowledge, it 
furnished for some years the material for the most 
savage attacks and the bitterest sneers to the oppo- 
nents of the movement. It was called “On Reserve 
in communicating Religious Knowledge ” ; and it was 
a protest against the coarseness and shallowness which 
threw the most sacred words about at random in loud 
and declamatory appeals, and which especially dragged 
in the awful mystery of the Atonement, under the 
crudest and most vulgar conception of it, as a ready 
topic of excitement in otherwise commonplace and help- 
less preaching. The word “ Reserve ” was enough. 
It meant that the Tract- writers avowed the principle 
of keeping back part«of the counsel of God. It meant, 
further, that the real spirit of the party was disclosed ; 
its love of secret and crooked methods, its indifference 
to knowledge, its disingenuous professions, its deliberate 
concealments, its holding doctrines and its pursuit of 
aims which it dared not avow, its disciplina arcani, 
its conspiracies, its Jesuitical spirit. All this kind of 
abuse was flung plentifully on the party as the con- 
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troversy became warm ; and it mainly justified itself 
by the Tract on “ Reserve.” The Tract was in many 
ways a beautiful and suggestive essay, full of deep and 
original thoughts, though composed in that spirit of 
the recluse which was characteristic of the writer, and 
which is in strong contrast with the energetic temper 
of to-day.^ But it could well have been spared at the 
moment, and it certainly offered itself to an unfortunate 
use. The suspiciousness which so innocently it helped 
to awaken and confirm was never again allayed. 


1 Vide a striking review in the recting and guerding the view given in 
Bntisk Cn% Apiil 1839 partly cor- the Tract. 



CHAPTER XIV 
No. 90 

The formation of a strong Romanising section in the 
Tractarian party was obviously damaging to the party 
and dangerous to the Church. It was pro tanto a 
verification of the fundamental charge against the 
party, a charge which on paper they had met success- 
fully, but which acquired double force when this paper 
defence was traversed by facts. And a great blow 
was impending over the Church, if the zeal and ability 
which the movement had called forth and animated 
were to be sucked away from the Church, and not only 
lost to it, but educated into a special instrument against 
it. But the divergence became clear only gradually, 
and the hope that after all it was only temporary and 
would ultimately disappear was long kept up by the 
tenacity with which Mr. Newman, in spite of mis- 
givings and disturbing thoughts, still recognised the 
gifts and claims of the English Church. And on the 
other hand, the bulk of the party, and its other Oxford 
leaders. Dr. Pusey, Mr. Keble, Mr. Isaac Williams, 
Mr. Marriott, were quite unaffected by the disquieting 
apprehensions which were beginning to beset Mr. 
Newman. With a humbling consciousness of the 
practical shortcomings of the English Church, with a 
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ready disposition to be honest and just towards Rome, 
and even to minimise our differences with it, they had 
not admitted for a moment any doubt of the reality of 
the English Church. The class of arguments which 
specially laid hold of Mr. Newman’s mind did not 
tell upon them — the peculiar aspect of early precedents, 
about which, moreover, a 'good deal of criticism \n5as 
possible ; or the large and sweeping conception of a 
vast, ever-growing, imperial Church, great enough to 
make flaws and imperfections of no account, which 
appealed so strongly to his statesmanlike imagination. 
Their content with the Church in which they had been 
brought up, in which they had been taught religion, 
and in which they had taken service, their deep and 
affectionate loyalty and piety to it, in spite of all its 
faults, remained unimpaired ; and unimpaired, also, was 
their sense of vast masses of practical evil in the 
Roman Church, evils from which they shrank both as 
Englishmen and as Christians, and which seemed as 
incurable as they were undeniable. Beyond the hope 
which they vaguely cherished that some day or other, 
by some great act of Divine mercy, these evils might 
disappear, and the whole. Church become once more 
united, there was nothing to draw them towards Rome ; 
submission was out of the question, and they could 
only see in its attitude in England, the hostility of a 
jealous and unscrupulous disturber of their Master’s 
work. The movement still went on, with its original 
purpose, and on its original lines, in spite of the 
presence in it, and even the co-operation, of men who 
might one day have other views, and serious and fatal 
differences with their old friends. 

The change of religion, when it comes on a man 
gradually, — when it is not welcomed from the first, 
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but, on the contrary, long resisted, must always be a 
mysterious and perplexing process, har^ to realise and 
follow by the person most deeply interested, veiled 
and clouded to lookers-on, because naturally belonging 
to the deepest depths of the human conscience, and 
inevitably, and without much fault on either side, liable 
to be misinterpreted and misunderstood. And this 
process is all the more tangled when it goes on, not in 
an individual mind, travelling in its own way on its 
own path, little affected by others, and little affecting 
them, but in a representative person, with the responsi- 
bilities of a great cause upon him, bound by closest 
ties of every kind to friends, colleagues, and disciples, 
thinking, feeling, leading, pointing out the way for 
hundreds who love and depend on him. Views and 
feelings vary from day to day, according to the events 
and conditions of the day. How shall he speak, and 
how shall he be silent ? How shall he let doubts and 
difficulties appear, yet how shall he suppress them ? — 
Doubts which may grow and become hopeless, but 
which, on the other hand, may be solved and disappear. 
How shall he go on as if nothing had happened, when 
all the foundations of the world seem to have sunk 
from under him? Yet how shall he disclose the 
dreadful secret,. when he is not yet quite sure whether 
his mind will not still rally from its terror and despair ? 
He must in honesty, in kindness, give some warning, 
yet how much ? and how to prevent it being taken for 
more than it means ? There are counter- considera- 
tions, to which he cannot shut his eyes There are 
friends who will not believe his warnings. There are 
watchful enemies who are on the look-out for proofs of 
disingenuousness and bad faith. He could cut through 
his difficulties at once by making the plunge in obedi- 
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ence to this or that plausible sign or train of reasoning, 
but his conscience and good faith will not let him take 
things so easily ; and yet he knows that if he hangs 
on, he will be accused by and by, perhaps speciously, 
of having been dishonest and deceiving. So subtle, 
so shifting, so impalpable are the steps by which a 
faith is disintegrated; so evanescent, and impossible 
to follow, the shades by which one set of convictions 
pass into others wholly opposite ; for it is not know- 
ledge and intellect alone which come into play, but 
all the moral tastes and habits of the character, its 
likings and dislikings, its weakness and its strength, its 
triumphs and its vexations, its keenness and its insen- 
sibilities, which are in full action, while the intellect 
alone seems to be busy with its problems. A picture 
has been given us, belonging to this time, of the 
process, by a great master of human nature, and a 
great sufferer under the process ; it is, perhaps, the 
greatest attempt ever made to describe it ; but it is not 
wholly successful. It tells us much, for it is written 
with touching good faith, but the complete effect as an 
intelligible whole is wanting. 

“ In the spring of 18:^9,” we read in the Apologia, 
“ my position in the Anglican Church was at its height. 
I had a supreme confidence in my controversial status, 
and I had a great and still growing success in recom- 
mending it to others.” ^ This, then, may be taken as 
the point from which, in the writer’s own estimate, the 
change is to be traced. He refers for illustration of 
his state of mind 'to the remarkable article on the 
“ State of Religious Parties,” in the April number of the 
British Critic for 1839, which he has since republished 
under the title of “ Prospects of the Anglican Church.” ® 


1 Apologia^ p. 180. 


2 Essays Critical and Historical^ 1871. 
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I have looked over it now,” he writes in 1864, “for 
the first time since it was published ; apd have been 
struck by it for this reason : it contains the last words 
which I ever spoke as an Anglican to Anglicans, . . . 
It may now be read as my parting address and vale- 
diction, made to my friends. I little knew it at the 
time.” He thus describes the position which he took 
in the article referred to : — 

Conscious as I was that my opinions in religious matters were 
not gained, as the world said, from Roman sources, but were, on the 
contrary, the birth of my own mind and of the circumstances in 
which I hlad been placed, I had a scorn of the imputations which 
were heaped upon me. It was true that I held a large, bold 
system of religion, very unlike the Protestantism of the day, but it 
was the concentration and adjustment of the statements of great 
Anglican authorities, and I had as much right to do so as the 
Evangelical Party had, and more right than the Liberal, to hold 
their own respective doctrines. As I spoke on occasion of Tract 
90, I claimed, on behalf of the writer, that he might hold in the 
Anglican Church a comprecation of the Saints with Bramhall ; and 
the Mass, all but Transubstantiation, with Andrewes , or with 
Hooker that Transubstantiation itself is not a point for Churches 
to part communion upon ; or with Hammond that a General 
Council, truly such, never did, never shall err in a matter of faith j 
or with Bull that man lost inward grace by the Fall ; or with 
Thorndike that penance is a propitiation for post-baptismal sin ; or 
with Pearson that the all-powerful name of Jesus is no otherwise 
given than in the Catholic Church. “ Two can play at that game ” 
was often in my mouth, when men of Protestant sentiments appealed 
to the Articles, Homilies, and Reformers, in the sense that if they 
had a right to speak loud I had both the liberty and the means of 
giving them tit for tat I thought that the Anglican Church had 
been tyrannised over by a Party, and I aimed at bringing into effect 
the promise contained in the motto to the Lyra • “ They shall know 
the difference now.” I only asked to be allowed to show them the 
difference. 

I have said already (he goes op) that though the object of the 
movement was to withstand the Liberalism of the day, I found and 
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felt that this could not be done by negatives. It was necessary for 
me to have a positive Church theory erected on a definite basis. 
This took me to the great Anglican divines ; and then, of course, I 
found at once that it was impossible to form any such theory 
without cutting across the teaching of the Church of Rome. Thus 
came in the Roman controversy. When I first turned myself to it 
I had neither doubt on the subject, nor suspicion that doubt 
would ever come on me. It was m this state of mind that I began 
to read up Bellarmine on the one hand, and numberless Anglican 
writers on the other. ^ 

And he quotes from the article the language which 
he used, to show the necessity of providing some clear 
and strong basis for religious thought in view of the 
impending conflict of principles, religious and anti- 
religious, Catholic and Rationalist,'’ which to far- 
seeing men, even at that comparatively early time, 
seemed inevitable . — 

Then indeed will be the stern encounter, when two real and 
living principles, simple, entire, and consistent, one in the Church, 
the other out of it, at length rush upon each other, contending not 
for names and w'ords, a half-view, but for elementary notions and 
distinctive moral characters. Men will not keep standing in that 
very attitude which you call sound Church- of- Englandism or 
orthodox Protestantism. They^will take one view or another, but 
it will be a consistent one . . it wiU be real. ... Is it sensible, 

sober, judicious, to be so very angry with the writers of the day who 
point to the fact, that our divines of the seventeenth century have 
occupied a ground which is the true and intelligible mean between 
extremes? . . . Would you rather hav^ your sons and your 
daughters members of the Church of England or of the Church 
of Rome ? ^ 

The last words that 1 spoke as an Anglican to 
Anglicans,” — so he describes this statement of his 


1 Apologia^ pp. 1 8 1, 182. Comp. 426. Conden«5ed in the Apologia^ pp. 
Letter to Jelf^ p 18. 192-194. 

® British Cnttc 1839, pp. 419- 
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position and its rceisons ; so it seems to him, as he 
looks back. And yet in the intimate and frank dis- 
closures which he makes, he has shown us much that 
indicates both that his Anglicanism lasted much longer 
and that his Roman sympathies began to stir much 
earlier. This only shows the enormous difficulties of 
measuring accurately the steps of a transition state. 
The mind, in such a strain of buffeting, is never in one 
stay. The old seems impregnable, yet it has been 
undermined; the new is indignantly and honestly 
repelled, and yet leaves behind it its never-to-be- 
forgotten and unaccountable spell. The story, as he 
tells it, goes on, how, in the full swing and confidence 
of his Anglicanism, and in the course of his secure 
and fearless study of antiquity, appearance after 
appearance presented itself, unexpected, threatening, 
obstinate, in the history of the Early Church, by 
which this confidence was first shaken and then utterly 
broken down in the summer of 1839. And two years 
from that summer of 1839 he speaks as if all was 
over : “ From the end of 1841 I wa^ on my death-bed, 

• as regards my membership with the Anglican Church, 
'though at the time I becqme aware of it only by 
degrees.” In truth, it was only the end which showed 
that it was a “death-bed.” He had not yet died to 
allegiance or “to hope, then or for some time after- 
wards.” He spealq^ in later years of the result, and 
reads what was then in the light of what followed. 
But after all that had happened, and much, of course, 
disturbing happened in 1841, he was a long way off 
from what then could have been spoken of as “a 
death-bed.” Deep and painful misgivings may assail 
the sincerest faith ; they are not fatal signs till faith' 
has finally given way. 
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What is true is, that the whole state of religion, 
and the whole aspect of Christianity in the world, 
had come to seem to him portentously strange and 
anomalous. No theory would take in and suit all the 
facts, which the certainties of history and experience 
presented. Neither in England, nor in Rome, and 
much less anywhere else, .did ihe old, to which all 
appealed, agree with the new ; it might agree variously 
in this point or in that, in others there were con- 
trarieties which it was vain* to reconcile. Facts were 
against the English claim to be a Catholic Church — 
how could Catholicity be shut up in one island ? How 
could England assert its continuity of doctrine ? Facts 
were against the Roman claim to be an infallible, and 
a perfect, and the whole Church-— how could that be 
perfect which was marked in the face of day with 
enormous and und<. uiable corruptions ? How could that 
be infallible which was irreconcilable with ancient 
teaching ? How could that be the whole Church, which, 
to say nothing of the break up in the West, ignored, 
as if it had no existence, the ancient and uninterrupted 
Eastern Church ? Theory after theory came up, and 
was tried, and was found •vyanting. Each had much to 
say for itself, its strong points, its superiority over its 
rivals in dealing with the difficulties of the case, its 
plausibilities and its imaginative attractions. But all 
had their tender spot, and flinched when they were 
touched in earnest. In the confusions and sins and 
divisions of the last fifteen centuries, profound dis- 
organisation had fastened on the Western Church. 
Christendom was not, could not be pretended to be, 
what it had been in the fourth century ; and which- 
ever way men looked the reasons were not hard to 
see. The first and characteristic feeling of the 
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movement, one which Mr. Newman had done so 
much to deepen, was that of shame aijd humiliation 
at the disorder at home, as well as in every part of the 
Church. It was not in Rome only, or in England 
only ; it was everywhere. What had been peculiar 
to Anglicanism among all its rivals, was that it had 
emphatically and without reserve confessed it. 

With this view of the dislocation and the sins of 
the Church, he could at once with perfect consistency 
recognise the shortcomings of the English branch of 
the Church, and yet believe and maintain that it was a 
true and living branch. The English fragment was 
not what it should be, was indeed much that it should 
not be ; the same could be -said of the Roman, though 
in different respects. This, as he himself reminds us, 
was no new thing to his mind when the unsettlement 
of 1839 began. “ At the end of 1835, or the beginning 
of 1836, I had the whole state of the question before 
me, on which, to my mind, the decision between the 
Churches depended.” It did not, he says, depend on 
the claims of the Pope, as centre of unity ; “ it turned 
on the Faith of the Church” ; “ there was a contrariety 
of claims between the Rom;\n and Anglican religions ” ; 
and up to 1839, with the full weight of Roman argu- 
ments recognised, with the full consciousness of 
Anglican disadvantages, he yet spoke clearly for 
Anglicanism. Evqn when misgivings became serious, 
the balance still inclined without question the old way. 
He hardly spoke stronger in 1834 than he did in 1841, 
after No. 90. 

And now (he wntes in his Letter to the Bishop of Oxford^) 

.... * 

1 Letter to the Bishop of Oxford (29th March 1841, pp. 33-40. Comp iMter 
to /elf, pp. 7, 8. 
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having said, I trust, as much as your Lordship requires on the subject 
of Romanism, I will add a few words, to complete my explanation, 
in acknowledgment of the inestimable privilege I feel in being a 
member of that Church over which your Lordship, with others, pre- 
sides. Indeed, did I not feel it to be a privilege which I am able 
to seek nowhere else on earth, why should I be at this moment 
writing to your Lordship ? What motive have I for an unreserved 
and joyful submission to your authority, but the feeling that the 
Church in which your Lordship rules is a divinely-ordained channel 
of supernatural grace to the souls of her members Why should l' 
not prefer my own opinion, and mv owii way of acting, to that of 
the Bishop’s, except that I know full well that m matters indifferent 
I should be acting lightly towards the Spouse of Christ and the 
awful Presence which dwells in her, if I hesitated a moment to put 
your Lordship’s will before my own ? I know full well that your 
Lordship’s kindness to me personally would be in itself quite enough 
to win any but the most insensible heart, and, did a clear matter of 
conscience occur in which I felt bound to act for myself, my feelings 
towards your Lordship would be a most severe trial to me, inde- 
pendently of the higher onsiderations to which I have alluded ; but 
I trust I have shown my dutifulness to you prior to the influence of 
personal motives; and this I have done because I think that to 
belong to the Catholic Church is the first of all privileges here 
below, as involving in it heavenly privileges, and because I consider 
the Church over which your Lordship presides to be the Catholic 
Church 111 this country. Surely then I have no need to profess in 
words, I will not say my attachment, but my deep reverence towards 
the Mother of Saints, when I am showing it in action ; yet that 
words may not be altogether wanting, I beg to lay before your Lord- 
ship the following extract from a defence of the English Church, 
which I wrote against a Roman controversialist in the course of the 
last year. o 

“ The Church is emphatically a living body, and there can be no 
greater proof of a particular communion being part of the Church 
than the appearance in it of a continued and abiding energy, nor a 
more melancholy proof of its being a corpse than torpidity. We 
say an energy continued and abiding, for accident will cause the 
activity of a moment, and an external principle give the semblance 
of self motion. On the other hand, even a living body may for a 
while be asleep. 
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“ It concerns, then, those who deny that we are the true Church 
because we have not at present this special ftote, intercommunion 
with other Christians, to show cause why the Roman Church in the 
tenth century should be so accounted, with profligates, or rather Ae 
- mothers of profligate sons for her supreme rulers. And 

still notwithstanding life is a note of the Church ; she alone revives, 
•^’jeven if she declines 3 heretical and schismatical bodies cannot keep 
life ; they gradually become cold, stiff, and insensible. 

“ Now if there ever were a Church on whom the experiment has 
been tried, whether it had life in it or not, the English is that one. 
For three centuries it has endured all vicissitudes of fortune. It 
has endured in trouble and prospenty, under seduction and under 
oppression. It has been practised upon by theorists, browbeaten 
by sophists, intimidated by princes, betrayed by false sons, laid 
waste by tyranny, corrupted by wealth, torn by schism, and perse- 
cuted by fanaticism. Revolutions have come upon it sharply and 
suddenly, to and fro, hot and cold, as if to try what it was made of. 
It has been a sort of battlefield on which opposite principles have 
been tried. No opinion, however extreme any way, but may be 
found, as the Romanists are not slow to reproach us, among its 
Bishops and Divines. Yet what has been its career upon the 
whole? Which way has it been moving through 300 years? 
Where does it find itself at the end ? Lutherans have tended to 
Rationalism ; Calvinists have become Socmians ; but what has it 
become ? As far as its Formularies are concerned, it may be said 
all along to have grown towards a more perfect Catholicism than 
that with which it started at the time of its estrangement , every act, 
every crisis which marks its course, has been upward. 

“What a note of the Church is the mere production of a man 
like Butler, a pregnant fact much to be meditated on ! and how 
strange it is, if it be as it seems to be, that the real influence of his 
work is only just now beginning ^ and who can prophesy in what it 
will end ? Thus our Divines grow with centuries, expanding after 
their death in the minds of their readers into more and more exg^t 
Catholicism as years roll on. 
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“ Look across the Atlantic to the daughter Churches of England 
in the States : ‘ Shall one that is barren bear a child in her old age ? * 
yet *the barren hath borne seven.* Schismatic branches put out 
their leaves at once, in an expiring effort ; our Church has waited 
three centuries, and then blossoms like Aaron*s rod, budding and 
blooming and yielding fruit, while the rest are dry. And lastly, look 
at the present position of the Church at home ; there, too, we shall 
find a note of the true City of God,* the Holy Jerusalem. She is in 
warfare with the world, as the Church Militant should be ; she is 
rebuking the world, she is hated, she is pillaged by the world. 

“ Much might be said on this subject. At all times, since Chris- 
tianity came into the world, an open contest has been going on 
between religion and irreligion , and the true Church, of course, has 
ever been on the re ligious side. This, then, is a sure test in every 
age where the Christian should stand. . . . Now, applying this 
simple criterion to the public Parties of this day, it is very plain that 
the English Church is at present on God*s side, and therefore, so far, 
God’s Church ; we are -.nrry to be obliged to add that there is as 
little doubt on which side English Romanism is. 

*‘As for the English Church, surely she has notes enough, ‘the 
signs of an Apostle in all patience, and signs and wonders and 
mighty deeds.* She has the note of possession, the note of freedom 
from party-titles ; the note of life, a tough life and a vigorous ; she 
has ancient descent, unbroken continuance, agreement in doctrine 
with the ancient Church. Those of Bellarmine’s Notes, which she 
certainly has not, are intercommunion with Christendom, the glory 
of miracles, and the prophetical light, but the question is, whether 
she has not enough of Divinity about her to satisfy her sister 
Churches on their own principles, that she is one body with them.” 

This may be sufficient to show my feelings towards my Church, 
as far as Statements on paper can show them. 

How earnestly, how sincerely he clung to the 
English Church, even after he describes himself on 
his “death-bed,” no one can doubt. The charm of the 
Apologia is the perfect candour with which he records 
fluctuations which to many are inconceivable and un- 
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intelligible, the different and sometimes opposite and 
irreconcilable states of mind through jvhich he passed, 
with no attempt to make one fit into another. It is 
clear, from what he tells us, that his words in 1839 
were not his last words as an Anglican to Anglicans. 
With whatever troubles of mind, he strove to be a 
loyal and faithful Anglican long after that. He spoke 
as an Anglican. He fought for Anglicanism. The 
theory, as he says, may have gone by the board, in the 
intellectual storms raised by the histories of the Mono- 
physites and Donatists. “ By these great words of the 
ancient father — Securus judicat orbis terrarum ” — the 
theory of the Media was “absolutely pulverised.” 
He was “sore,” as he says in 1840, “about the great 
Anglican divines, as if they had taken me in, and made 
me say strong things against Rome, which facts did not 
justify.”^ Yes, he felt as other men do not feel, the 
weak points of even a strong argument, the exaggera- 
tions and unfairness of controversialists on his own 
side, the consciousness that you cannot have things in 
fact, or in theory, or in reasoning, smoothly and exactly 
as it would be convenient, and as you would like to 
have them. But his conclusion, on the whole, was 
unshaken. There was enough, and amply enough in 
the English Church to bind him to its allegiance, to 
satisfy him of its truth and its life, enough in the 
Roman to warn* him away. In the confusions of 
Christendom, in the strong and obstinate differences 
of schools and parties in the English Church, he, 
living in days of inquiry and criticism, claimed to take 
and recommend a theological position on many con- 
troverted questions, which many mig-ht think a new 
one, and which might not be exactly that occupied by 
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any existing scftool or party/ “We are all,” he 
writes to an intimate friend on aad April 1842, a year 
after No. 90, “much quieter and more resigned than 
we were, and are remarkably desirous of building up 
a position, and proving that the English theory is 
tenable, or rather the English state of things. If the 
Bishops would leave us alone, the fever would subside.” 

Hewanted, when all other parties were claiming room 
for their speculations, to claim room for his own prefer- 
ence for ancient doctrine. He wished to make out that 
no branch of the Church had autnoritatively committed 
itself to language which was hopelessly and fatally irre- 
concilable with Christian truth. But he claimed nothing 
but what he could maintain to be fairly within the 
authorised formularies of the English Church. He 
courted inquiry, he courted argument. If his claim 
seemed a new on< , if his avowed leaning to ancient 
and Catholic views seemed to make him more tolerant 
than had been customary, not to Roman abuses, but 
to Roman authoritative language, it was part of the 
more accurate and the more temperate and charitable 
thought of our day compared with past times. It was 
part of the same change which has brought Church 
opinions from the unmitigated Calvinism of the 
Lambeth Articles to what the authorities of those 
days would have denounced, without a doubt, as 
Arminianism. Hooker was gravely and seriously 
accused to the Council for saying that a papist could 
be saved, and had some difficulty to clear himself ; it 
was as natural then as it is amazing now.® 

But with this sincere loyalty to the English Church, 
as he believed it to be, there was, no doubt, in the back- 
ground the haunting and disquieting misgiving that 


1 LUter to Jelf, 
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the attempt to connect more closely the modern 
Churdh with the ancient, and this widened theology in 
a direction which had been hitherto ^specially and 
jealously, barred, was putting the English Church on 
its trial. Would it bear it ? Would it respond to the 
call to rise lo a higher and wider type of doctrine, to a 
higher standard of life ? Would it justify what Mr. 
Newman had placed in the forefront among the notes 
of the true Church, the note of Sanctity ? Would the 
Via Media make up for its incompleteness as a theory 
by developing into reality and fruitfulness of actual 
results ?, Would the Church bear to be told of its 
defaults ? Would it allow to the maintainers of 
Catholic and Anglican principles the liberty which 
others claimed, and which by large and powerful bodies 
of opinion was denied to Anglicans ? Or would it turn 
out on trial, that the Via Media was an idea without 
substance, a dialectical fiction, a mere theological 
expedient for getting out of difficulties, unrecognised, 
and when put forward, disowned? Would it turn out 
that the line of thought and teaching which connected 
the modern with the ancient Church was but the 
private and accidental opinion of Hooker and Andrewes 
and Bull and Wilson, unauthorised in the English 
Church, uncongenial to its spirit, if not contradictory 
to its formularies ? It is only just to Mr. Newman to 
say, that even after^some of his friends were frightened, 
he long continued to hope for the best ; but undoubtedly, 
more and more, his belief in the reality of the English 
Church was undergoing a very severe, and as time 
went on, discouraging testing. 

In this state of things he published the Tract 
No. 90. It was occasioned by the common allegation, 
on the side of some of the advanced section of the 
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Ttactarians, as well as on the side of their opponents, 
that the Thirty-nine Articles were hopelessly irrecon- 
cilable with that Catholic teaching which Mr. Newman 
had defended on the authority of our great divines, but 
which both the parties above mentioned were ready to 
identify with the teaching of the Roman Church. The 
Tract was intended, by a rigorous examination of tl^e 
language of the Articles, to traverse this allegation. 
It sought to show that all that was clearly and un- 
doubtedly Catholic, this language left untouched : ^ 
that it was doubtful whether even the formal definitions 
of the Council of Trent were directly and intentionally 
contradicted ; and that what were really aimed at were 
the abuses and perversions of a great popular and 
authorised system, tyrannical by the force of custom 
and the obstinate refusal of any real reformation. 

It is often urged (says the wnter), and sometimes felt and 
granted, that there are in the Articles propositions or terms incon- 
sistent with the Catholic faith; or, at least, if persons do not go 
so far as to feel the objection as of force, they are perplexed how 
best to answer it, or how most simply to explain the passages on 
which it lb made to rest. The following Tract is drawn up with the 
view of showing how groundless the objection is, and further, of 
approximating towards the argumentative answer to it, of which most 
men have an implicit apprehension, though they may have nothing 
more. That there are real difficulties to a Catholic Christian 
in the ecclesiastical position of our Church at this day, no one can 
deny ; but the statements of the Articles ar: not in the number, and 
it may be right at the present moment to insist upon this. 

When met by the objection that the ideas of the 
framers of the Articles were well known, and that it 
was notorious that they had meant to put an insuper- 
able barrier between the English Church and every- 
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thing that savoured of Rome, the writer replied that 
the actual English Church received the Articles not 
from them but from a much later authority, that we 
are bound by their words not by their private senti- 
ments either as theologians or ecclesiastical politicians, 
and that in fact they had intended the Articles to 
comprehend a great body of their countrymen, who 
would have been driven away by any extreme and 
anti-Catholic declarations even against Rome. The 
temper of compromise is characteristic of the English 
as contrasted with the foreign Reformation. It is 
visible, not only in the Articles, but in the polity of 
the English Church, which clung so obstinately to 
the continuity and forms of the ancient hierarchical 
system. It is visible in the sacramental offices of 
the Prayer Book, which left so much out to satisfy 
the Protestants, and left so much in to satisfy the 
Catholics. 

The Tract went through the Articles in detail, 
which were commonly looked upon as either anti- 
Catholic or anti- Roman. It went through them with 
a dry logical way of interpretation, such as a pro- 
fessed theologian might use, who was accustomed to 
all the niceties of language and the distinctions of the 
science. It was the way in which they would be 
likely to be examined and construed by a purely legal 
court. The effect* of it, doubtless, wat, like that 
produced on ordinary minds by the refinements of a 
subtle advocate, or by the judicial interpretation of an 
Act of Parliament which the judges do not like ; and 
some of the interpretations undoubtedly seemed far- 
fetched and artificial. Yet some of those which were 
pointed to at the time as flagrant instances of extra- 
vagant misinterpretation have now come to look 
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different. Nothing could exceed the scorn poured on 
the interpretation of th" Twenty-second Article, that 
it condemns the “ Roman ” doctrine of Purgatory, but 
not all doctrine of purgatory as a place of gradual 
purification beyond death. But in our days a school 
very far removed from Mr. Newman’s would require 
and would claim to make the same distinction. And 
so with the interpretation of the “ Sacrifices of 
Masses ” in the same articje. It was the fashion in 
1841 to see in this the condemnation of all doctrine 
of a sacrifice in the Eucharist ; and when Mr. New- 
man confined the phrase to the gross abuses connected 
with the Mass, this was treated as an affront to 
common sense and honesty. Since then we have 
become better acquainted with the language of the 
ancient liturgies ; and no instructed theologian could 
now venture to treat Mr. Newman’s distinction as 
idle. There was in fact nothing new in his distinc- 
tions on these two points. They had already been 
made in two of the preceding Tracts, the reprint of 
Archbishop Ussher on Prayers for the Dead, and the 
Catena on the Eucharistic Sacrifice ; and in both cases 
the distinctions were supported by a great mass of 
Anglican authority.^ 


^ The following lettei of Mi. 
James Mozley (Sth March 1841) gives 
the first impression of the Tract — “A 
new Tract has come out this week, and 
IS beginning to make a sensation. It 
IS on the Ai tides, and shows that they 
bear a highly Catholic meaning ; and 
that many doctrines, of which the 
Romanist are corruptions, may be held 
consistently with them. This is no 
moie than what we know as a matter 
of history, for the Articles were ex- 
pressly worded to bring in Roman 
Catholics. But people are astonished 
and confused at the idea now, as if it 


were quite new. And they have been 
so accustomed for a long time to look 
at the Abides as on a par with the 
Creed, that they think, I suppose, that 
if they subscribe to them they are 
bound to hold whatever doctrines (not 
positively stated in them) aie merely 
not condemned. So if they will have 
a Tractarian sense, they are thereby 
all Tractarians. ... It is, of course, 
highly complimentary to the whole set 
of us to be so very much surprised that 
we should think what we held to be 
consistent with the Articles which we 
have subscribed.’* See also a clever 
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But the Tract had sufficient novelty about it to 
account for most of the excitement which it caused. 
Its dryness and negative curtness were provoking. 
It was not a positive argument, it was not an appeal 
to authorities; it was a paring down of language, 
alleged in certain portions of the Articles to be some- 
what loose, to its barest meaning; and to those to 
whom that language had always seemed to speak with 
fulness and decision, it seemed hke sapping and under- 
mining a cherished bulwark. Then it seemed to ask 
for more liberty than the writer in his position at that 
time n^ded ; and the object of such an indefinite 
claim, in order to remove, if possible, misunderstand- 
ings between two long - alienated branches of the 
Western Church, was one to excite in many minds 
profound horror and dismay. That it maintained 
without flinching and as strongly as ever the position 
and the claim of the English Church was nothing to 
the purpose ; the admission, both that Rome, though 
wrong, might not be as wrong as we thought her, and 
that the language of the Articles, though unquestion- 
ably condemnatory of much, was not condemnatory of 
as much as people thought, and might possibly be 
even harmonised with Roman authoritative language, 
was looked upon as incompatible with loyalty to the 
English Church. 

The question which the Tract had opened, what 
the Articles meant and to what men were bound by 
accepting them, was a most legitimate one for discus- 
sion ; and it was most natural also that any one 
should hesitate to answer it as the Tract answered it. 
But it was distinctly a question for discussion. It was 


Whateleian pamphlet, “The Contro- Oxford Tutors.” (How and Parsons, 
versy between Tract No. 90 and the 1841.) 




not so easy for any of the parties in the Church to 
give a clear and consistent answer, as that the matter 
ought at once to have been carried out of the region 
of discussion. The Articles were the Articles of a 
Church which had seen as great differences as those 
between the Church of Edward VI and the Church 
of the Restoration. Take them broadly as the con- 
demnation — strong but loose in expression, as, for 
instance, in the languaj,e -on the “ five, commonly 
called Sacraments ” — of a powerful and well-known 
antagonist system, and there v’as no difficulty about 
them. But take them as scientific and accurate and 
precise enunciations of a systematic theology, and 
difficulties begin at once, with every one who does not 
hold the special and well-marked doctrines of the age 
when the German and Swiss authorities ruled supreme. 
The course of ev ents from that day to this has shown 
more than once in surprising and even startling 
examples, how much those who at the time least 
thought that they needed such strict construing of the 
language of the Articles, and were fierce in denouncing 
the “kind of interpretation” said to be claimed in 
No. 90, have since found that they require a good deal 
more elasticity of reading than even it asked for. The 
“ whirligig of time ” was thought to have brought “ its 
revenges,” when Mr. Newman, who had called for the 
exercise of authority against Dr. Hampden, found him- 
self, five years afterwards, under the ban of the same 
authority. The difference between Mr. Newman’s 
case and Dr. Hampden’s, both as to the alleged offence 
and the position of the men, was considerable. But 
the “ whirligig of time ” brought about even stranger 
“ revenges,” when not only Mr. Gorham and Mr. 
H. B. Wilson in their own defence, but the tribunals 
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which had to decide on their cases, carried the 
strictness of reading and the latitude of interpreta- 
tion, quite as far, to say the least, as anything in 
No. 90. 

Unhappily Tract 90 was met at Oxford, not with 
argument, but with panic and wrath.^ There is always 
a sting in every charge, to which other parts of it 
seem subordinate. No. 90 was charged of course 
with false doctrine, with false history, and with false 
reasoning ; but the emphatic part of the charge, the 
short and easy method which dispensed from the 
necessity of theological examination and argument, 
was that it was dishonest and immoral. Professors of 
Divinity, and accomplished scholars, such as there 
were in Oxford, might very well have considered it 
an occasion to dispute both the general principle 
of the Tract, if it was so dangerous, and the illus- 
trations, in the abundance of which the writer had 
so frankly thrown open his position to searching 
criticism. It was a crisis in which much might have 
been usefully said, if there had been any one to say 
it ; much too, to make any one feel, if he was com- 
petent to feel, that he had a. good deal to think about 
in his own position, and that it would be well to 
ascertain what was tenable and what untenable in it. 
But it seemed as if the opportunity must not be lost 
for striking a blow The Tract was published on 
27th February. On the 8th of March four Senior 
Tutors, one of whom was Mr. H. B. Wilson, of St. 
John’s, and another Mr. Tait, of Balliol, addressed 
the Editor of the Tract, charging No. 90 with sug- 
gesting and opening a way, by which men might, at 
least in the case of Roman views, violate their solemn 


1 See J. B. Mozley’s Letier^, 13th March 1841. 
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engagements to their University. On the 15th of 
March, the Board of Heads of Houses, refusing to 
wait for Mr. Newman’s defence, which was known to 
be coming, and which bears date 13th March, pub- 
lished their judgment. They declared that in No. 90 
“modes of interpretation were suggested, and have 
since been advocated in other publications purporting 
to be written by members of the University, by which 
subscription to the Articles might be ■ reconciled with 
the adoption of Roman Catholic error.” And they 
announced their resolution, “ 1 hat modes of interpre- 
tation, such as are suggested in the said Tract, 
evading rather than explaining the sense of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and reconciling subscription to 
them with the adoption of errors which they are 
designed to counteract, defeat the object, and are 
inconsistent wit'a the due observance of the above- 
mentioned statutes.” 

It was an ungenerous and stupid blunder, such as 
men make, when they think or are told that “ some- 
thing must be done,” and do not know what. It gave 
the writer an opportunity, of which he took full advan- 
tage, of showing his superiority in temper, in courtesy, 
and in reason, to those who had not so much con- 
demned as insulted him. He was immediately ready 
with his personal expression of apology and regret, 
and also with his reassertion in qiore developed argu- 
ment of the principle of the Tract; and this was 
followed up by further explanations in a letter to the 
Bishop. And in spite of the invidious position in 
which the Board had tried to place him, not merely as 
an unsound divine, but as a dishonest man teaching 
others to palter with their engagements, the crisis 
drew forth strong support and sympathy where they 
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were not perhaps to be expected. It rallied to him, at 
least for the time, some of the friends who had begun 
to hold aloof. Mr. Palmer, of Worcester, Mr. Per- 
ceval, Dr. Hook, with reserves according to each 
man’s point of view, yet came forward in his defence. 
The Board was made to feel that they had been 
driven by violent and partisan instigations to commit 
themselves to a very foolish as well as a very pas- 
sionate and impotent step ; that they had by very 
questionable authority simply thrown an ill-sounding 
and ill-mannered word at an argument on a very 
difficult question, to which they themselves certainly 
were not prepared with a clear and satisfactory 
answer ; that they had made the double mistake of 
declaring war against a formidable antagonist, and of 
beginning it by creating the impression that they had 
treated him shabbily, and were really afraid to come 
to close quarters with him. As the excitement of 
hasty counsels subsided, the sense of this began to 
awake in some of them ; they tried to represent the 
off-hand and ambiguous words of the condemnation as 
not meaning all that they had been taken to mean. 
But the seed of bitterness had been sown. Very little 
light was thrown, in the strife of pamphlets which 
ensued, on the main subject dealt with in No. 90, the 
authority and interpretation of such formularies as our 
Articles. The easief and more tempting and very 
fertile topic of debate was the honesty and good faith 
of the various disputants. Of the four Tutors, only 
one, Mr. H. B. Wilson, published an explanation of 
their part in the matter ; it was a clumsy, ill-written 
and laboured pamphlet, which hardly gave promise of 
the intellectual vigour subsequently displayed by Mr. 
Wilson, when he appeared, not as the defender, but 
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the assailant of received opinions. The more distin- 
guished of the combatants were Mr. Ward and Mr. R.^ 
Lowe. Mr. Ward, with his usual dialectical skill, not 
only defended the Tract, but pushed its argument yet 
further, in claiming tolerance for doctrines alleged to 
be Roman. Mr. Lowe, not troubling himself either 
with theological history or jthe relation of other parties 
in the Church to the formularies, threw his strength 
into the popular and plausible topic of dishonesty, and 
into a bitter and unqualined invective against the bad 
faith and immorality manifested in the teaching of 
which No. 90 was the outcome. Dr. Faussett, as 
was to be expected, threw himself into the fray with 
his accustomed zest and violence, and caused some 
amusement at Oxford, first by exposing himself to the 
merciless wit of a reviewer in the British Critic, and 
then by the fright into which he was thrown by a 
rumour that his re-election to his professorship would 
be endangered by Tractarian votes.^ But the storm, 
at Oxford at least, seemed to die out. The difficulty 
which at one moment threatened of a strike among 
some of the college Tutors passed ; and things went 
back to their ordinary course. But an epoch and a 
new point of departure had come into the movement. 
Things after No. 90 were never the same as to lan- 
guage and hopes and prospects as they* had been 
before ; it was the date from which a new set of con- 
ditions in men’s thoughts and attitude had to be 
reckoned. Each side felt that a certain liberty had 
been claimed and had been peremptorily denied. 
And this was more than confirmed by the public 
language of the greater part of the Bishops. The 
charges against the Tractarian party of Romanising, 


^ J. B. Mozley*s Letters^ 13th July 1841. 
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and of flagrant dishonesty, long urged by irresponsible 
opponents, were now formally adopted by the Univer- 
sity authorities, and specially directed' against the 
foremost man of the party. From that time the fate 
of the party at Oxford was determined. It must break 
up. Sooner or later, there must be a secession more 
or less discrediting and disabling those who remained. 
And so the break up came, and yet, so well grounded 
and so congenial to the English Church were the 
leading principles of the movement, that not even that 
disastrous and apparently hopeless wreck prevented 
them from again asserting their claim and becoming 
once more active and powerful. The Via 3Iedia, 
whether or not logically consistent, was a thing of 
genuine English growth, and was at least a working 
theory. 



CHAPTER XV 

AFTER NO. 90 

The proceedings about No. 90 were a declaration of 
war on the part of ihe Oxford authorities against the 
Tractarian party. The suspicions, alarms, antipathies, 
jealousies, which had long been smouldering among 
those in power, had at last taken shape in a definite 
act. And it was i- turning-point in the history of the 
movement. After this it never was exactly what it 
had been hitherto. It had been so far a movement 
within the English Church, for its elevation and reform 
indeed, but at every step invoking its authority with 
deep respect, acknowledging allegiance to its rulers 
in unqualified and even excessive terms, and aiming 
loyally to make it in reality all that it was in its 
devotional language and its classical literature. But 
after what passed about No. 90 a change came. The 
party came under an official ban and stigma. The 
common consequences of harsh treatment on the 
tendencies and thought of a party, which considers 
itself unjustly proscribed, showed themselves more and 
more. Its mind was divided ; its temper was exas- 
perated ; while the attitude of the governing authorities 
hardened more into determined hostility. From the 
time of the censure, and especially after the events 

s 
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connected with it, — the contest' for the Poetry Pro- 
fessorship and the renewed Hampdjsn question, — it 
may be said that the characteristic tempers of the 
Corcyrean sedition were reproduced on a small scale 
in Oxford.^ The scare of Popery, not without founda- 
tion — the reaction against it, also not without founda- 
tion — had thrown the wisest off their balance ; and 
what of those who were not wise? In the heat 
of those days there were few Tractarians who did 
not think Dr. Wynter, Dr. Faussett, and Dr. Symons 
heretics in theology and persecutors in temper' despisers 
of Christian devotion and self-denial. There were few 
of the party of the Heads who did not think every 
Tractarian a dishonest and perjured traitor, equivo- 
cating about his most solemn engagements, the 
ignorant slave of childish superstitions which he was 
conspiring to bring back. It was the day of the 
violent on both sides ; the courtesies of life were 
forgotten ; men were afraid of being weak in their 
censures, their dislike, and their opposition ; old 
friendships were broken up, and men believed the 
worst of those whom a few years back they had loved 
and honoured. 

It is not agreeable to* recall th6se long extinct 
animosities, but they are part of the history of that 
time, and affected the course in which things ran. 
And it is easy to blame, it is hard to do justice to, the 
various persons and parties who contributed to the 

' ... MM ., .... , 

1 T6X/4a dX^TKTTOj dpSpla (fn^raipos age ; moderation was the disguise of 
ipofjdcrdrj . . . r6 ff&<l>pop tov dvdp- unmanly weakness ; to know every- 
8pov TTpdffXWO’t Kal r6 frp6s dwav ^vptrdp thing was to do nothing ; frantic energy 
ifrl Trap dpybp * rb Sb ^^tirXiJicrws true character of a man ; the 

dpbpbi pjolpq. irpoffeTbdTi Kol 6 fibv vipJence was always trusted, 

XaXeiraLpup ^Krrbs del, b 8b dpriMym and his opponent suspected.”— Jowett’s 
abrip {Jiroirros. — ^Thuc. iii, 82. “ Reck- ^ 

less daring was held to be loyal dour- 
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events of that strange and confused time. All was 
new, and unusual, and without precedent in Oxford ; 
a powerful and enthusiastic school reviving old doc- 
trines in a way to make them seem novelties, and 
creating a wild panic from a quarter where it was the 
least expected; the terror of this panic acting on 
authorities not in the least prepared for such a trial 
of their sagacity, patience, and skill, drivihg them 
to unexampled severity, and to a desperate effort 
to expel the disturbing innovators — among them 
some of the first men in Oxford in character and 
ability — from their places in the University.* In 
order to do justice on each side at this distance of 
time, we are bound to make allowance — both for the 
alarm and the mistaken violence of the authorities, 
and for the disaffection, the irritation, the strange 
methods which grew up in the worried and sus- 
pected party — for the diEculties which beset both 
sides in the conflict, and the counter-influences which 
drew them hither and thither. But the facts are as they 
are ; and even then a calmer temper was possible to 
those who willed it ; and in the heat of the strife there 
were men among the authorities, as well as in the 


1 One of the strangest features in 
the conflict was the entire misconcep- 
tion shown of what Mr. Newman was 
— the blindness to his real character 
and objects — the imputation to him 
not merely of grave faults, but of small 
and mean ones. His critics could not 
rise above the poorest measure of his 
intellect and motives. One of the 
ablest of them, who had once been his 
friend, m a farewell letter of kindly 
remonstrance, specifies certain Roman 
errors, which he hopes that Mr. New- 
man will not fall into — adoring images 
and worshipping saints— as if the plea- 
sure and privilege of worshipping images 
and saints were to Mr. Newman the 


inducement to join Rome and break 
the ties of a lifetime. And so of his 
moral qualities A prominent Evan- 
gelical leader. Dr Close of Chelten- 
ham, afterwards Dean of Carlisle, at a 
complimentary dinner, in which he him- 
self gloried in the “ foul, personal abuse 
to which he had been subjected in his 
zeal for truth,” proceeded to give his 
judgment on Mr. Newman . “ When 
I first read No. 90, I did not then 
know the author ; but I said then, and 
I repeat here, ftot with cmy personal 
reference to the author^ that I should be 
sorry to trust the author of that Tract 
with my purse.” — Report of Speech in 
Cheltenham Exaininer^\%\^oxc^ 1^43* 
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unpopular -party, who kept their balance, while others 
lost it. 

Undoubtedly the publication of Noi 90 was the 
occasion of the aggravated form which dissension took, 
and not unnaturally. Yet it was anything but what 
it was taken to mean by the authorities, an intentional 
move in favour of Rome. It was intended to recon- 
cile a large and growing class of minds, penetrated 
and disgusted with the ignorance and injustice of much 
of the current controversial assumptions against Rome, 
to a larger and more defensible view of the position 
of the English Church. And this was done by calling 
attention to that Avhich was not now for the first time 
observed — to the loose and unguarded mode of 
speaking visible in the later controversial Articles, 
and to the contrast between them and the technical 
and precise theology of the first five Articles. 
The Articles need not mean all which they were 
supposed popularly to mean against what was Catholic 
in Roman doctrine. This was urged in simple 
good faith ; it was but the necessary assumption of 
all who held with the Catholic theology, which fee 
Tractarians all along maintained that they had a 
right to teach ; it left plenty of ground of difference 
with unreformed and usurping Rome. And we know 
that the storni which No. 90 raised took the writer by 
surprise. He did not expect that he shoulc^^give such 
deep offence. But if he thought of the effecjt on one 
set of minds, he forgot the probable effect on ^riotfj^l’^f 
and he forgot, or under-e'stimated, the effect not only 
of the things said, but of the way in which they were 
said.^ No. 90 was a surprise, in the state of ordinary 

^ yb.p AvSxPv rb lx***' ^ dX\' AvdyKri Kcd ruOra <bs 6 i €l7retp, 

— Arist. Rhet. lii. I. 
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theological knowledge at the time. It was a strong 
thing to say that the Articles ^^It a great deal of formal 
Roman langus^e untouched ; but to work this out in 
dry, bald, technical logic, on the face of it narrow in 
scope, often merely ingenious, was even a greater 
stumbling-block. It was, undoubtedly, a great mis- 
calculation, such as men of keen and far-j-eachiag 
genius sometimes make. They mistake the strength 
and set of the tide ; they imagine that minds round 
them are going as fast as* their own. We can see, 
looking back, that such an interpretation of the 
Articles, with the view then taken of them in Oxford 
as the theological text-book, and in the condition of 
men’s minds, could not but be a great shock. 

And what seemed to give a sinister significance to 
No. 90 was that, as has been said, a strong current 
was beginning to set in the direction of Rome. It 
was not yet of the nature, nor of the force, which 
was imagined. The authorities suspected it where it 
was not. They accepted any contemptible bit of 
gossip collected by ignorance or ill-nature as a proof 
of it. The constitutional frankness of Englishmen 
in finding fault with what is their own — disgust at 
pompous glorification — scepticism as to our insular 
claims against all the rest of Christendom to be exactly 
right, to be alone “ pure and apostolic ” ; real increase 
and enlargement of knowledge, theological and histori- 
cal ; criticism on portions of our Reformation history ; 
admiration for characters in mediaeval times ; eager- 
ness, over-generous it might be, to admit and repair 
wrong to an opponent unjustly accused; all were 
set down together with other more unequivocal signs 
as “leanings to Rome.” It was clear that there was 
a current setting towards Rome ; but it was as clear 
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that there was a much stronger current in the party 
as a whole, setting in the opposite direction. To 
those who chose to see and to distinguish, the love, 
the passionate loyalty of the bulk of the Tractarians 
to the English Church was as evident and unquestion- 
able as any public fact could be. At this time there 
was no reason to call in question the strong assurances 
given by the writer of N o. 90 himself of his yet unshaken 
faith in the English Church. But all these important 
features of the movement — witnessing, indeed, to 
deep searchings of heart, but to a genuine desire to 
serve the English Church — were overlooked in the 
one overwhelming fear which had taken possession of 
the authorities. Alarming symptoms of a disposition 
to acknowledge and even exaggerate the claims and the 
attractions of the Roman system were indeed apparent. 
No doubt there were reasons for disquiet and anxiety. 
But the test of manliness and wisdom, in the face of 
such reasons, is how men measure their proportion 
and how they meet the danger. 

The Heads saw a real danger before them ; but 
they met it in a wrong and unworthy way. They 
committed two great errors. In the first place, like 
the Jesuits in their quarrel with Portroyal and the 
Jansenists, they entirely failed to recognise the moral 
elevation and religious purpose of the men whom 
they opposed. There was that before them which it 
was to their deep discredit that they did not see., 
The movement, whatever else it was, or whatever 
else it became, was in its first stages a movement 
for deeper religion, for a more real and earnest self- 
discipline, for a loftier morality, for more genuine self- 
devotion to a serious life, than had ever been seen in 
Oxford. It was an honest attempt to raise Oxford 
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life, which by all evidence needed raising, to something 
more laborious and something more religious, to some- < 
thing more worthy of the great Christian foundations 
of Oxford than the rivalry of colleges and of the 
schools, the mere literary atmosphere of the tutor’s 
lecture - room, and the easy and gentlemanly and 
somewhat idle fellowship ©1 the common-rooms. „ It 
was the effort of men who had all the love of" scholar- 
ship, and the feeling for it of the Oxford of their day, 
to add to this the habits df Christian students and the 
pursuit of Christian learning. If all this was danger- 
ous and uncongenial to Oxford, so much the worse for 
Oxford, with its great opportunities and great pro- 
fessions — Dominus illuminatio mea. But certainly this 
mark of moral purpose and moral force was so plain in 
the movement that the rulers of Oxford had no right 
to mistake it. When the names come back to our minds 
of those who led and most represented the Tractarians, 
it must be a matter of surprise to any man who has 
not almost parted with the idea of Christian goodness, 
that this feature of the movement could escape or 
fail to impress those who had known well all their 
lives long what these leaders were. But amid the 
clamour and the tell-tale gossip, and, it must be ad- 
mitted, the folly round them, they missed it. Perhaps 
they were bewildered. But they must have the blame, 
the heavy blame, which belongs to^all those who, when 
good is before them, do not recognise it according to 
its due measure. 

In the next place, the authorities attacked and 
condemned the Tractarian teaching at once violently 
and ignorantly ; and in them ignorance of the ground 
on which the battle was fought, was hardly pardon- 
able. Doubtless the Tractarian language was in many 
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' respects inovel and strange. But Oxford was not only 
a city of libraries, it was the home of what was especi- 
ally accounted Church theology ; and the Tractarian 
teaching, in its foundation and main outlines, had 
little but what ought to have been perfectly familiar 
to any one who chose to take the trouble to study the 
great Church of England writers. To one who, like 
Dr. Routh of Magdalen, had gone below the surface and 
was acquainted with the questions debated by those 
divines, there was nothing startling in what so alarmed 
his brethren, whether he agreed with it or not ; and to 
him the 'indiscriminate charge of Popery meant nothing. 
But Dr. Routh stood alone among his brother Heads 
in his knowledge of what English theology was. To 
most of them it was an unexplored and misty region ; 
some of the ablest, under the influence of Dr. Whately’s 
vigorous and scornful discipline, had learned to slight 
it. But there it was. Whether it was read or not, its 
great names were pronounced with honour, and quoted 
on occasion. From Hooker to Van Mildert, there was 
an unbroken thread of common principles giving con- 
tinuity to a line of Church teachers. The Puritan line 
of doctrine, though it could claim much sanction among 
the divines of the Reformation — the Latitudinarian 
idea, though it had the countenance of famous names 
and powerful intellects — never could aspire to the 
special title of Chiyrch theology. And the teaching 
which had that name, both in praise, and often in 
dispraise, as technical, scholastic, unspiritual, transcend- 
ental, nay, even Popish, countenanced the Tractarians. 
They were sneered at for their ponderous Catence of 
authorities ; but on the ground on which this debate 
raged, the appeal was a pertinent and solid one. Yet 
to High Church Oxford and its rulers, all this was, 
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strange doctrine. Proof and quotation might lie 
before their eyes, but their minds still ran in one 
groove and they could not realise what they saw. 
The words meant no harm in the venerable folio ; they 
meant perilous heresy in the modern Tract. When 
the authorities had to judge of the questions raised by 
the movement, they were unprovided with the adequate 
knowledge ; and this was knowledge which they ought 
to have possessed for its own :.ake, as doctors of the 
Theological Faculty of the University. 

And it was not only for their want of learning, 
manifest all through the controversy, that they were 
to blame. Their most telling charge against the 
Tractarians, which was embodied in the censure of 
No. 90, was the charge of dishonesty. The charge is 
a very handy one against opponents, and it may 
rest on good grounds ; but those who think right to 
make it, ought, both as a matter of policy and as a 
matter of conscience, to be quite assured of their own 
position. The Articles are a public, common docu- 
ment. It is the differing interpretations of a common 
document which create political and religious parties ; 
and only shallowness and prejudice will impute to an 
opponent dishonesty without strong and clear reason. 
Mr. Newman’s interpretation in No. 90, — new, not in 
claiming for the Articles a Catholic meaning, but in 
limiting, though it does not deny, their Anti-Roman 
scope, was fairly open to criticism. It might be taken 
as a challenge, and as a challenge might have to be 
met. But it would have been both fair and wise in 
the Heads, before proceeding to unusual extremities, 
to have shown that they had fully considered their 
own theological doctrines in relation to the Church 
formularies. They all had obvious difficulties, and in 
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some cases formidable ones. The majority of them 
were what would have been called in^older contro- 
versial days, frank Arminians, shutting their eyes by 
force of custom to the look of some of the Articles, 
which, if of Lutheran origin, had been claimed from the 
first by Calvinists. The Evangelicals had long con- 
fessed difficulties, at least, in the Baptismal Service 
and the Visitation Office ; while the men most loud 
in denunciation of dishonesty were the divines of 
Whately's school, who had been undermining the 
authority of all creeds and articles, and had never 
been tirfed of proclaiming their dislike of that solemn 
Athanasian Creed to which Prayer Book and Articles 
alike bound them. Men with these difficulties daily 
before them had no right to ignore them. Doubtless 
they all had their explanations which they bona fide 
believed in. But what was there that excluded Mr. 
Newman from the claim to bona fides ? He had 
attacked no foundation of Christianity ; he had denied 
or doubted no article of the Creed. He gave his 
explanations, certainly not more far-fetched than those 
of some of his judges. In a Church divided by many 
conflicting views, and therefore bound to all possible 
tolerance, he had adopted one view which certainly was 
unpopular and perhaps was dangerous. He might be 
confuted, he might be accused, or, if so be, convicted 
of error, perhaps oli, heresy. But nothing of this kind 
was attempted. The incompatibility of his view, jiot 
merely with the Articles, but with morality in signing 
what all, of whatever party, had signed, was asserted 
in a censure, which evaded the responsibility of speci- 
fying the point which it condemned. The alarm of 
treachery and conspiracy is one of the most maddening 
of human impulses. The Heads of Houses, instead 
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of moderating and sobering it, with the authority of 
instructed and sagacious rulers, blew it into a flame. 
And they acted in such a hurry that all sense of 
proportion and dignity was lost. They peremptorily 
refused to wait even a few days, as the writer 
requested, and as was due to his character, for 
explanation. They dared* not risk an appeal to the 
University at large. They dared not abide the effect 
of discussion on the blow which they Were ut^ed to 
strike. They chose, that they might strike without 
delay, the inexpressibly childish step of sticking up at 
the Schools’ gates, and at College butteries, without 
trial, or conviction, or sentence, a notice declaring that 
certain modes of signing the Articles suggested in a 
certain Tract were dishonest. It was, they said, to 
protect undergraduates ; as if undergraduates would 
be affected by a vague assertion on a difficult sub- 
ject, about which nothing was more certain than that 
those who issued the notice were not agreed among 
themselves. 

The men who acted thus were good and conscien- 
tious men, who thought themselves in the presence of 
a great danger. It is only fair to remember this. But 
it is also impossible to be fair to the party of the move- 
ment without remembering this deplorable failure in 
consistency, in justice, in temper, in charity, on the 
part of those in power in the University. The drift 
towards Rome had not yet become an unmanageable 
rush ; and though there were cases in which nothing 
could have stopped its course, there is no reason to 
doubt that generous and equitable dealing, a more con- 
siderate reasonableness, a larger and more comprehen- 
sive judgment of facts, and a more patient waiting for 
strong first impressions to justify and verify themselves, 
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would liave averted much mischief. There was 
much that was to be regretted from this.time forward 
iri the temper and spirit of the movement party. ‘ But 
that which nourished and strengthened impatience, 
exaggeration of language and views, scorn of things as 
they were, intolerance of everything moderate, both in 
men and in words, was the consciousness with which 
every man got up in the morning and passed the day, 
of the bitter hostility of those foremost in place in 
Oxford — of their incompetence to judge fairly — of their 
incapacity to apprehend what was high and earnest in 
those whom they condemned — of the impossibility of 
getting them to imagine that Tractarians could be any- 
thing but fools or traitors — of their hopeless blindness 
to any fact or any teaching to which they were not 
accustomed. If the authorities could only have stopped 
to consider whether after all they were not dealing with 
real thought and real wish to do right, they might after 
all have disliked the movement, but they would have 
seen that which would have kept them from violence. 
They would not listen, they would not inquire, they 
would not consider. Could such ignorance, could such 
wrong possibly be without .mischievous influence on 
those who were the victims of it. much more on friends 
and disciples who knew and loved them ? The Tract- 
arians had been preaching that the Church of England, 
with all its Protestajit feeling and all its Protestant acts 
and history, was yet, as it professed to be, part and 
parcel of the great historic Catholic Church, which had 
framed the Creeds, which had continued the Sacraments, 
which had preached and taught out of the Bible, which 
had given us our immemorial prayers. They had 
spared no pains to make out this great commonplace 
from history and theology: nor had they spared,, 
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pains, while insisting on this dominant feature in 
the English Church, to draw strongly and broadly the 
lines which distinguished it from Rome. Was it 
wonderful, when all guarding and explanatory limita- 
tions were contemptuously tossed aside by “ all-daring 
ignorance,” and all was lumped together in the indis- 
criminate charge of “ Romanising,” that there should 
have been some to take the authorities at th6ir worA } 
Was it wonderful when men were told, that the Church 
of England was no place ‘for them, that they were 
breaking their vows and violating solemn engagements 
by acting as its ministers, and that in order to preserve 
the respect of honest men they should leave it — that 
the question of change, far off as it had once seemed, 
came within “ measurable distance.” The generation 
to "which they belonged had been brought up with 
strong exhortations to be real, and to hate shams ; and 
now the question was forced on them whether it was 
not a sham for the English Church to call itself 
Catholic ; whether a body of teaching which was de- 
nounced by its authorities, however it might look on 
paper and be defended by learning, could be more than 
a plausible literary hypothesis in contrast to the great 
working system of whic’h the head was Rome. When 
we consider the singular and anomalous position on 
any theory, including the Roman, of the English 
Church ; with what great differences its various features 
and elements have been prominenl at different times ; 
how largely its history has been marked by contra- 
dictory facts and appearances ; and how hard it is for 
any one to keep all, according to their real importance, 
simultaneously in view ; when we remember also what 
are the temptations of human nature in great collisions 
of religious belief, the excitement and passion of the 
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time, the mixed character of all religious zeal, the 
natur^ inevitable anger which accomjJanies it when 
resisted, the fervour which welcomes self-sacrifice for 
the truth ; and when we think of all this kept aglow 
by the continuous provocation of unfair and harsh 
dealing from persons who were scarcely entitled to be 
severe judges ; the wonder is, human nature being 
what it is, not that so many went, but that so many 
stayed. 




CHAPTER XVI 
THE three' defeats : 

ISAAC WILLIAMS, MACMITLLEN, PUSEY 

The year i8^i, tnough it had begun in storm, and 
though signs were not wanting of further disturbance, 
was at Oxford, outwardly at least, a peaceable one. 
A great change had happened ; but, when the first 
burst of excitement was over, men settled down to 
their usual work, their lectures, or their reading, or 
their parishes, and by Easter things seemed to go on 
as before. The ordinary habits of University life re- 
sumed their course with a curious quietness. There 
was, no doubt, much trouble brooding underneath. 
Mr. Ward and others continued a war of pamphlets ; 
and in June Mr. Ward was dismissed from his Mathe- 
matical Lecturership at Balliol. But faith in the great 
leader was still strong. No. 90, if it had shocked or 
disquieted some, had elicited equally remarkable ex- 
pressions of confidence and sympatliy from others who 
might have been, at least, silent. The events of the 
spring had made men conscious of what their leader 
was, and called forth warm and enthusiastic affection. 
It was not in vain that, whatever might be thought of 
the wisdom or the reasonings of No. 90, he had shown 
the height of his character and the purity and greatness 
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of his religious purpose ; and that being what he was, 
in the eyes of all Oxford, he had beefn treated with 
contumely, and had borne it with patieflce and loyal 
submission. There were keen observers, to whom 
that patience told of future dangers ; they would have 
liked him to show more fight. But he gave no signs 
of defeat, nor, outwardly, of disquiet; he forbore to 
retaliate at Oxford : and the sermons at St. Mary’s 
continued, penetrating and searching as ever, perhaps 
with something more pathetic and anxious in their 
undertone than before. 

But if he forbore at Oxford, he did not let things 
pass outside. Sir Robert Peel, in opening a reading- 
room at Tamworth, had spoken loosely, in the con- 
ventional and pompous way then fashionable, of the 
all -sufficing and exclusive blessings of knowledge. 
While Mr. Newman was correcting the proofs of No. 
90, he was dso writing to the Times the famous 
letters of Catholicus ; a warning to eminent public 
men of the danger of declaiming on popular common- 
places without due examination of their worth. But 
all seemed quiet. “In the summer of 1841,” we read 
in the Apologia, “ I found myself at Littlemore without 
any harass or anxiety on my m'ind. I had determined 
to put aside all controversy, and set myself down to 
my translation of St. Athanasius.” Outside of Oxford 
there Weis a gathering of friends in the summer at the 
consecration of one of Mr. Keble’s district churches, 
Ampfield — an occasion less common and more notice- 
able then than now. Again, what was a new thought 
then, a little band of young Oxford men, ten or twelve, 
taxed themselves to build a new churqh, which was 
ultimately placed at Bussage, in Mr. Thomas Keble’s - 
parish. One of Mr. Keble’s curates, Mr. Peter Young, 
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had been refused Priest’s orders by the Bishop of 
Winchester, for alleged unsoundness on the doctrine 
of the Eucharist. Mr. Selwyn, not without misgivings 
on the part of the Whig powers, had been appointed 
Bishop of New Zealand. Dr. Arnold had been ap- 
pointed to the Chair of Modern History at Oxford. 
In the course of the year there passed away, one wljio 
had had a very real though unacknowledged influence 
on much that had happened — Mr. , Blanco White. 
And at the end of the year^ 29th October, Mr. Keble 
gave his last lecture on Poetry, and finished a course 
the most original and memorable ever delivered from 
his chair. 

Towards the end of the year two incidents, besides 
some roughly -worded Episcopal charges, disturbed 
this quiet. They were only indirectly connected with 
theological controx ersy at Oxford ; but they had great 
ultimate influence on it, and they helped to marshal 
parties and consolidate animosities. One was the 
beginning of the contest for the Poetry Professorship 
which Mr. Keble had vacated. There was no one of 
equal eminence to succeed him ; but there was in 
Oxford a man of undoubted poetical genius, of refined 
taste and subtle thought, though of unequal power, 
who had devoted his gifts to the same great purpose 
for which Mr. Keble had written the Christian Year, 
No one who has looked into the Baptistery, whatever 
his feeling towards the writer, can doubt whether Mr. 
Isaac Williams was a poet and knew what poetry 
meant. He was an intimate friend of Mr. Keble and 
Mr. Newman, and so he was styled a Tractarian; 
but no name offered itself so obviously to the electors 
as his, and in due time his friends announced their 
intention of bringing him forward. His competitor 

T 
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was Mr. (afterwards Archdeacon) Garbett of Brase- 
nose, the college of Heber and Milman, an accom- 
plished gentleman of high culture, believed to have 
an acquaintance, not common then in Oxford, with 
foreign literature, whose qualifications stood high in 
the opinion of his University friends, but who had 
given no evidence to the public of his claims to the 
office. It was inevitable, it was no one’s special fault, 
that the question of theological opinions should intrude 
itself; but at first it was only in private that objections 
were raised or candidatures recommended on theo- 
logical grounds. But rumours were abroad that the 
authorities of Brasenose were canvassing their college 
on these grounds : and in an unlucky moment for 
Mr. Williams, Dr. Pusey, not without the knowledge, 
but without the assenting judgment of Mr. Newman, 
thought it well to send forth a circular in Christ 
Church first, but soon with wider publicity, asking 
support for Mr. Williams as a person whose known 
religious views would ensure his making his office 
minister to religious truth. Nothing could be more 
innocently meant. It was the highest purpose to 

which that office could be devoted. But the mistake 

• « 

was seen on all sides as soon as made. The Principal 
of Mr. Garbett’s college, Dr. Gilbert, like a general 
jumping on his antagonist whom he has caught in the 
act of a false move^put forth a dignified counter-appeal, 
alleging that he had not raised this issue, but adding 
that cis it had been rajsed and avowed on the other 
side, he was quite willing that it should be taken into 
account, and the dangers duly considered of that 
teaching with which Dr. Pusey’s letter had identified 
Mr. Williams. No one from that moment could 
prevent the contest from becoming almost entirely a 
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theological one, which was to try the strength of the 
party of the movement. Attempts were made, but in 
vain, to divest it of this character. The war of 
pamphlets and leaflets dispersed in the common-rooms, 
which usually accompanied these contests, began, and 
the year closed with preparations for a severe struggle 
when the University met in the following January. 

The other matter was the establishment of the 
Anglo- Prussian bishopric at Jerusalem. It was the 
object of the ambition of M. Bunsen to pave the 
way for a recognition, by the English Church, of the 
new State Church of Prussia, and ultimately for some 
closer alliance between the two bodies , and the 
plan of a Protestant Bishop of Jerusalem, nominated 
alternately by England and Prussia, consecrated by 
English Bishops, and exercising jurisdiction over 
English and Gennan Protestants in Palestine, was 
proposed by him to Archbishop Howley and Bishop 
Blomheld, and somewhat hastily and incautiously 
accepted by them. To Mr. Newman, fighting a hard 
battle, as he felt it, for the historical and constitutional 
catholicity of the English' Church, this step on their 
part came as a practical and even ostentatious con- 
tradiction of his arguments. England, it seemed, 
which was out of communion with the East and 
with Rome, could lightly enter into close communion 
with Lutherans and Calvinists against them both. 
He recorded an indignant and even bitter protest; 
and though the scheme had its warm apologists, such 
as Dr. Hook and Mr. F. Maurice, it had its keen- 
sighted critics, and it was never received with favour 
by the Church at large. And, indeed, it was only 
active for mischief. It created irritation, suspicion, 
discotd in England, while no German cared a straw 
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about it. Never was an ambitious scheme so marked 
.by impotence and failure from its first steps to its last. 
But it was one, as the Apologia informs us,^ in the 
chain of events which destroyed Mr. Newman’s belief 
in the English Church. “ It was one of the blows,” he 
writes, “ which broke me.” 

The next year, 1842, opened with war; war be- 
tween the University authorities and the party of 
the movement, which was to continue in various forms 
and with little intermission till the strange and pathetic 
events of 1845 suspended the fighting and stunned the 
fighters, and for a time hushed even anger in feelings 
of amazement, sorrow, and fear. Those events im- 
posed stillness on all who had taken part in the strife, 
like the blowing up of the Orient at the battle of the 
Nile. 

As soon as the University met in January 1842, 
the contest for the Poetry Professorship was settled. 
There was no meeting of Convocation, but a com- 
parison of votes gave a majority of three to two 
to Mr. Garbett,* and Mr. Williams withdrew. The 
Tractarians had been distinctly beaten ; it was their 
first defeat as a party. It,seq:ms as if this encouraged 
the Hebdomadal Board to a move, which would be 
felt as a blow against the Tractarians, and which, 
as an act of reparation to Dr. Hampden, would give 
satisfaction to the fiblest section of their own supporters, 
the theological Liberals. They proposed to repeal 
the disqualification which had been imposed on 
Dr. Hampden in 1836. But they had miscalculated. 
It was too evidently a move to take advantage 
of the recent Tractarian discomfiture to whitewash 
Dr. Hampden’s Liberalism. The proposal, and the way 
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in which it was made, roused a strong feeling among 
the residents ; a request to withdraw it received the 
signatures not only of moderate Anglicans and in- 
dependent men, like Mr. Francis Faber of Magdalen, 
Mr, Sewell, the Greswells, and Mr. W. Palmer of 
Worcester, but of Mr. Tait of Balliol, and Mr. 
Golightly. Dr. Hampdeif's own attitude did not help 
it. There was great want of dignity in his ostenta- 
tious profession of orthodoxy und attachment to the 
Articles, in his emphatic adoption of Evangelical 
phraseology, and in his unmeasured denunciation of 
his opponents, and especially of those whom he viewed 
as most responsible for the censure of 1836 — the 
“ Tractarians ” or “ Romanisers.” And the difficulty 
with those who had passed and who now proposed 
to withdraw the censure, was that Dr. Hampden 
persistently and loudly declared that he had nothing 
to retract, and retracted nothing ; and if it was right 
to pass it in 1836, it would not be right to withdraw 
it in 1842. At the last moment, Mr. Tait and Mr. 
Piers Claughton of University made an attempt to get 
something from Dr. Hampden which might pass as a 
withdrawal of what was supposed to be dangerous 
in his Bampton Lectures ; and there were some even 
among Mr, Newman’s friends, who, disliking from 
the first the form of the censure, might have found in 
such a withdrawal a reason for vpting for its repeal. 
But Dr. Hampden was obdurate. The measure was 
pressed, and in June it was thrown out in Convocation 
by a majority of three to two * — the same proportion, 
though in smaller numbers, as in the vote against Mr. 
Williams. The measure was not an honest one on the 
part of the Hebdomadal Board, and deserved to be 


1 The numbers were 334 to 219. 
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defeated. Among the pamphlets which the discussion 
produced, two by Mr. James Mozley gave early 
evidence, by their force of statement and their 
trenchant logic, of the power with which he was to 
take part in the questions which agitated the Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Hampden took his revenge, and it was not 
a noble one. The fellows of certain colleges were 
obliged to proceed to the B.D. degree on pain of 
forfeiting their fellowships. The exercises for the 
degree, which, by the Statutes, took the old-fashioned 
shape of formal Latin disputations between Opponents 
and Respondents on given theses in the Divinity 
School, had by an arrangement introduced by Dr. 
Burton, with no authority from the Statutes, come 
to consist of two English essays on subjects chosen by 
the candidate and approved by the Divinity Professor. 
The exercises for the degree had long ceased to 
be looked upon as very serious matters, and certainly 
were never regarded as tests of the soundness of 
the candidate’s faith. They were usually on well- 
worn commonplaces, of which the Regius Professor 
kept a stock, and about whjch ,no one troubled himself 
but the person who wanted the degree. It was not 
a creditable system, but it was of a piece with the 
prevalent absence of any serious examination for the 
superior degrees. ^It would have been quite befitting 
his position, if Dr. Hampden had called the attention 
of the authorities to the evil of sham exercises for 
degrees in his own important Faculty. It would have 
been quite right to make a vigorous effort on public 
grounds to turn these sham trials into' realities ; to use. 
them, like the examination for the B.A. degree, as 
tests of knowledge and competent ability. Such a 
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move on his part would have been in harmony with 
the legislation which had recently added two theo- 
logical Professors to the Faculty, and had sketched 
out, however imperfectly, the outlines of a revived 
theological school. 

This is what, with good reason. Dr. Hampden 
might have attempted on general grounds, and had he 
been successful (though this in the suspicious state of 
University feeling was not ven'^ likely)* he would have 
gained in a regular and lawful way that power of em- 
barrassing his opponents which he was resolved to use 
in defiance of all existing custom. But such was not 
the course which he chose. Mr. Macmullen of Corpus, 
who, in pursuance of the College Statutes, had to pro- 
ceed to the B.D. degree, applied, as the custom was, 
for theses to the Professor. Mr. Macmullen was known 
to hold the opinions of the movement school ; of course 
he was called a Tractarian; he had put his name to 
some of the many papers which expressed the senti- 
ments of his friends on current events. Dr. Hampden 
sent him two propositions, which the candidate was to 
support, framed so as to commit him to assertions 
which Mr. Macmullen, whose high Anglican opinions 
were well known, could not consistently make. It was 
a novel and unexampled act on the part of the Pro- 
fessor, to turn what had been a mere formal exercise 
into a sharp and sweeping test of doctrine, which 
would place all future Divinity degrees in the Univer- 
sity at his mercy ; and the case was made more serious, 
when the very form of exercise which the Professor 
used as an instrument of such formidable power, was 
itself without question unstatutable and illegal, and 
had been simply connived at by the authorities. To 
introduce by his own authority a new feature into a 
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system which he had no business to use at all, and to 
do this for the first time with the manifest purpose of 
annoying an obnoxious individual, was, on Dr. Hamp- 
den’s part, to do more to discredit his chair and him- 
. self, than the censure of the University could do ; and 
it was as unwise as it Weis unworthy. The strength of 
his own case before the public was that he could be 
made to appear as the victim of a personal and partisan 
attack ; yet on the first opportunity he acts in the 
spirit of an inquisitor, and that not in fair conflict with 
some one worthy of his hostility, but to wreak an 
injury, in a matter of private interest, on an individual, 
in no way known to him or opposed to him, except as 
holding certain unpopular opinions. 

Mr. Macmullen was not the person to take such 
treatment quietly. The right was substantially on 
his side, and the Professor, and the University 
authorities who more or less played into the hands 
of the Professor, in defence of his illegal and 
ultimately untenable claims, appeared before the 
University, the one as a persecutor, the others as 
rulers who were afraid to do justice on behalf of an 
ill-used man because he was a Tractarian. The 
right course was perfectly clear. It was to put an end 
to these unauthorised exercises, and to recall both can- 
didates and Professor to the statutable system which 
imposed disputations conducted under the moderator- 
ship of the Professor, but which gave him no veto, at 
the time, on the theological sufficiency of the disputa- 
tions, leaving him to state his objections, if he was not 
satisfied, when the candidate’s degree was asked for in 
the House of Congregation. This course, after some, 
hesitation, was followed, but only partially ; and with- 
out allowing or disallowing the Professor’s claim to a 
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veto, the Vice-Chancellor on his own responsibility 
stopped the degree. A vexatious dispute lingered on 
for two or three years, with actions in the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Court, and distinguished lawyers to plead 
for each side, and appeals to the University Court of 
Delegates, who reversed the decision of the Vice; 
Chancellor’s assessor. Somehow or other, Mr. Mac- 
mullen at last got his degree, but at the cost of a great 
deal of ill-blood in Oxford, fcr which Dr. Hampden, 
by his unwarranted interference, and the University 
authorities, by their questionable devices to save the 
credit and claims of one of their own body, must be 
held mainly responsible. 

Before the matter was ended, they were made to 
feel, in rather a startling way, how greatly they had 
lost the confidence of the University. One of the 
attempts to find .1 way out of the tangle of the dispute 
was the introduction, in February 1844, of a Statute 
which should give to the Professor the power which 
was now contested, and practically place all the 
Divinity degrees under the control of a Board in con- 
junction with the Vice-Chancellor.^ The proposed 
legislation raised such ^indignation in the University, 
that the Hebdomadal Board took back their scheme 
for further revision, and introduced it again in a 
modified shape, which still however gave new powers 
to the Professor and the Vice-Chancellor. But the 

O 

University would have none of it. No one could say 
that the defeat of the altered Statute by 341 to 21 was 
the work merely of a party.* It was the most decisive 
vote given in the course of these conflicts. And it was 
observed that on the same day, Mr. Macmullen’s degree 
was vetoed' by the Vice-Chancellor at the instance of 


1 ChrisHan Remembrancer^ vol, ix. p. 175. 


2 Ibid. pp. 177-179. 
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Dr. Hampden at ten o’clock in Congregation, and the 
Hebdomadal Board, which had supported him, received 
the vote of want of confidence at noon in Convocation. 

Nothing could show more decisively that the 
authorities in the Hebdomadal Board were out of 
touch with the feeling of the University, or, at all 
events, of that part of it which was resident. The 
residents were not, as a body, identified with the Tract- 
arians ; it would be more true to say that the residents, 
as a body, looked on this marked school with misgiving 
and apprehension ; but they saw what manner of men 
these Tractarians were ; they lived with them in college 
and common-room ; their behaviour was before their 
brethren as a whole, with its strength and its weakness, 
its moral elevation and its hazardous excitement, its 
sincerity of purpose and its one-sidedness of judgment 
and sympathy, its unfairness to what was English, its 
over-value for what was foreign. Types of those who 
looked at things more or less independently were Mr. 
Hussey of Christ Church, Mr. C. P. Eden of Oriel, 
Mr. Sewell of Exeter, Mr. Francis Faber of Mag- 
dalen, Dr. Greenhill of Trinity, Mr. Wall of Balliol, 
Mr. Hobhouse of Merton,^ wjth some of the more 
consistent Liberals, like Mr. Stanley of University, 
and latterly Mr. Tait. Men of this kind, men of high 
character and weight in Oxford, found much to dislike 
and regret in the ^ractarians. But they could also 
see that the leaders of the Hebdomadal Board laboured 
under a fatal incapacity to recognise what these un- 
popular Tractarians were doing for the cause of true 
and deep religion ; they could see that the judgment 
of the Heads of Houses, living as th^y did apart, in a, 
kind of superior state, was narrow, ill-informed, and 
harsh, and that the warfare which they wj^ed was 
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petty, irritating, and profitless; while they also saw 
with great clearness that under cover of suppressing 
“ Puseyism,” the policy of the Board was, in fact, tend- 
ing to increase and strengthen the power of an irre- 
sponsible and incompetent oligarchy, not only over 
a troublesome party, but over the whole body of 
residents. To the great Honour of Oxford it must be 
said, that throughout these trying times, on to the very 
end, there was in the body, of Masters a spirit of fair- 
ness, a recognition of the force both of argument and 
character, a dislike of high-handedness and shabbiness, 
which was in strong and painful contrast to the short- 
sighted violence in which the Hebdomadal Board was 
unhappily induced to put their trust, and which proved 
at .last the main cause of the overthrow of their power. 
When changes began to threaten Oxford, there was no 
one to say a word for them. 

But, for the moment, in spite of this defeat in Con- 
vocation, they had no misgivings as to the wisdom of 
their course or the force of their authority. There 
was, no doubt, much urging from outside, both on 
political and theological grounds, to make them use 
their power to stay th^ plague of Tractarianism ; and 
they were led by three able and resolute men, unfortun- 
ately unable to understand the moral or the intellectual 
character of the movement, and having the highest 
dislike and disdain for it in both .aspects — Dr. Haw- 
kins, Provost of Oriel, the last remaining disciple of 
Whately’s school, a man of rigid conscientiousness, and 
very genuine though undemonstrative piety, of great 
kindliness in private life, of keen and alert intellect, 
but not of breadth and knowledge proportionate to 
his intellectual power ; Dr. Symons, Warden of 
Wadham, a courageous witness for Evangelical 
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divinity in the days when Evangelicals were not 
in fashion in Oxford, a man of ponderous and 
pedantic learning and considerable practical acute- 
ness ; and Dr. Cardwell, Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, 
more a man of the world than his colleagues, with 
considerable knowledge of portions of English Church 
history. Under the inspiration of these chiefs, the 
authorities had adopted, as far as they could, the 
policy of combat ; and the Vice-Chancellor of the 
time. Dr. Wynter of St. John’s, a kind-hearted man, 
but quite unfit to moderate among the strong wills 
and fierce tempers round him, was induced to single 
out for the severest blow yet struck, the most dis- 
tinguished person in the ranks of the movement, 
Dr. Pusey himself. 

Dr. Pusey was a person with whom it was not wise 
to meddle, unless his assailants could make out a case 
without a flaw. He was without question the most 
venerated person in Oxford. Without an equal, in 
Oxford at least, in the depth and range of his learn- 
ing, he stood out yet more impressively among his 
fellows in the lofty moral elevation and simplicity of 
his life, the blamelessness of his youth, and the pro- 
found devotion of his manhood, to which the family 
sorrows of his later years, and the habits which grew 
out of them, added a kind of pathetic and solemn 
interest. Stern and severe in his teaching at one 
time, — at least as he was understood, — beyond even the 
severity of Puritanism, he was yet overflowing with 
affection, tender and sympathetic to all who came near 
him, and, in the midst of continual controversy, he 
endeavoured, with deep conscientiousness, to avoid* 
the bitternesses of controversy. He was the last man 
to attack ; much more the last man to be unfair to. 
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The men who ruled in Oxford contrived, in attacking 
him, to make almost every mistake which it was pos- 
sible to make. 

On the 24th of May 1843 Dr. Pusey, intending to 
balance and complement the severer, and, to many, the 
disquieting aspects of doctrine m his work on Baptism, 
preached on the Holy Epcharist as a comfort to the 
penitent. He spoke of it as a disciple of Andrevires 
and Bramhall would speak of it ; it was a high Angli- 
can sermon, full, after the example of the Homilies, 
Jeremy Taylor, and devotional writers like George 
Herbert and Bishop Ken, of the fervid language of 
the Fathers ; and that was all. Beyond this it did 
not go ; its phraseology was strictly within Anglican 
limits. In the course of the week that followed, 
the University was surprised by the announcement 
that Dr. Faussett, the Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
had delated" the sermon to the Vice-Chancellor as 
teaching heresy ; and even more surprised at the 
news that the Vice-Chancellor had commenced pro- 
ceedings. The Statutes provided that when a sermon 
was complained of, or delated to the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Vice-Chancellor should demand a copy of the 
sermon, and summoning to him as his assessors Six 
Doctors of Divinity, should examine the language 
complained of, and, if necessary, condemn and punish 
the preacher. The Statute is thus drawn up in 
general terms, and prescribes nothing as to the mode 
in which the examination into the alleged offence is 
to be carried on ; that is, it leaves it to the Vice- 
Chancellor’s discretion. What happened was this. 
The sermon was asked for, but the name of the 
accuser was not given ; the Statute did not enjoin it 
The sermon was sent, with a request from Dr. Pusey 
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that he might have a hearing. The Six Doctors 
were appointed, five of them being Dr. Hawkins, . 
Dr. Symons, Dr. Jenkyns, Dr. Ogilvie, Dr. Jelf; the 
Statute said the Regius Professor was, if possible, to 
be one of the number ; as he was under the ban of a 
special Statute, he was spared the task, and his place 
was taken by the next Divinity Professor, Dr. Faus- 
sett, the person who had preferred the charge, and 
who was thus, from having been accuser, promoted to 
be a judge. To Dr. Pusey’s request for a hearing, 
no answer was returned ; the Statute, no doubt, said 
nothing of a hearing. But after the deliberations of 
the judges were concluded, and after the decision to 
condemn the sermon had been reached, one of them. 
Dr. Pusey’s old friend. Dr. Jelf, was privately charged 
with certain communications from the Vice-Chancellor, 
on which the seal of absolute secrecy was imposed, and 
which in fact, we believe, have never been divulged 
from that day to this. Whatever passed between the 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Jelf, and Dr. Pusey, it had no 
effect in arresting the sentence ; and it came out, in 
informal ways, and through Dr. Pusey himself, that on 
the 2 d of June Dr. Pusey had been accused and con- 
demned for having taught doctrine contrary to that of 
the Church of England, and that by the authority of 
the Vice-Chancellor he was suspended from preaching 
within the University for two years. But no formal 
notification of the transaction was ever made to the 
University. 

The summary suppression of erroneous and dan- 
gerous teaching had long been a recognised part of 
the University discipline; and with the ideas then, 
accepted of the religious character of the University, 
it was natural that some such power as that given in 
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the Statutes should be provided. The power, even 

after all the changes in Oxford, exists still, and has 
been recently appealed to. Dr. Pusey, as a member 
of the University, had no more right than any other 
preacher to complain of his doctrine being thus solemnly 
called in question. But it is strange that it should not 
have occurred to the authorities that, under the con- 
ditions of modern times, and against a ‘man like 
Dr. Pusey, such power should be \yarily used. For 
it was not only arbitrary power, such as was exerted 
in the condemnation of No. 90, but it was arbitrary 
power acting under the semblance of a judicial inquiry, 
with accusers, examination, trial, judges, and a heavy 
penalty. The act of a court of justice which sets at 
defiance the rules of justice is a very different thing 
from a straightforward act of arbitrary power, because 
it pretends to be what it is not. The information 
against Dr. Pusey, if accepted, involved a trial — that 
was the fixed condition and point of departure from 
which there was no escaping — and if a trial be held, 
then, if it be not a fair trial, the proceeding becomes, 
according to English notions, a flagrant and cowardly 
wrong. All this, all the intrinsic injustice, all the 
scandal and discredit *in*the eyes of honest men, 
was forgotten in the obstinate and blind confidence in 
the letter of a vague Statute. The accused was not 
allowed to defend or explain himself ; he was refused 
the knowledge of the definite charges against him ; he 
was refused, in spite of his earnest entreaties, a hearing, 
even an appearance in the presence of his judges. The 
Statute, it was said, enjoined none of these things. 
The name of his accuser was not told him ; he was 
left to learn it by report. To the end of the business 
all was wrought in secrecy ; no one knows to this day 
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how the examination of the sermon wa^s conducted, dr 
what were the opinions of the judges. The Statute, it 
was said, neither enjoined nor implied publicity. To 
this day no one knows what were the definite passages, 
what was the express or necessarily involved heresy or 
contradiction of the formularies, on which the condem- 
nation was based ; nor — except on the supposition of 
gross ignorance of English divinity on the part of the 
judges — is it easy for a reader to put his finger on the 
probably incriminated passages. To make the proceed- 
ings still more unlike ordinary public justice, informal 
and private communications were carried on between 
the judge and the accused, in which the accused was 
bound to absolute silence, and forbidden to consult his 
nearest friends. 

And of the judges what can be said but that they 
were, with one exception, the foremost and sternest 
opponents of all that was identified with Dr. Pusey’s 
name ; and that one of them was the colleague who 
had volunteered to accuse him ? Dr. Faussett’s 
share in the matter is intelligible ; hating the move- 
ment in all its parts, he struck with the vehemence of 
a medieval zealot. But that men like Dr. Hawkins and 
Dr. Ogilvie, one of them reputed to be a theologian, 
the other one of the shrewdest and most cautious of 
men, and in ordinary matters one of the most conscien- 
tious and fairest, should not have seen what justice, or 
at least the show of justice, demanded, and what the 
refusal of that demand would look like, and that they 
should have persuaded the Vice-Chancellor to accept 
the entire responsibility of haughtily refusing it, is, 
even to those who remember the excitement of those 

I 

days, a subject of wonder. The plea was actually put 
forth that such opportunities of defence of his language 
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and teaching a% Dr. Pusey asked for would have led to 
the ^‘inconvenience** of an interminable debate and 
confronting of texts and authorities.^ The fact, with 
Dr. Pusey as the accused person, is likely enough ; but 
in a criminal charge with a heavy penalty, it would 
have been better for the reputation of the judges to 
have submitted to the inconvenience. 

It was a great injustice and a great blunder — 
a blunder, because the gratuitcus defiance of accepted 
rules of fairness neutralised whatever there might seem 
to be of boldness and stiength in the blow. They 
were afraid to meet Dr. Pusey face to face. They 
were afraid to publish the reasons of their condem- 
nation. The effect on the University, both on resident 
and non-resident members, was not to be misunder- 
stood. The Protestantism of the Vice-Chancellor and 
the Six Doctors was, of course, extolled by partisans 
in the press with reckless ignorance and reckless con- 
tempt at once for common justice and their own 
consistency. One person of some distinction at 
Oxford ventured to make himself the mouthpiece of 
those who were bold enough to defend the proceeding 
— the recently-elected Professor of Poetry, Mr. Garbett. 
But deep offence was given among the wiser and more 
reasonable men who had a regard for the character of 
the University. A request to know the grounds of the 
sentence from men who were certainly of no party was 
curtly refused by the Vice-Chancellor, with a suggestion 
that it did not concern them. A more important 
memorial was sent from London, showing how persons 
at a distance were shocked by the unaccountable indif- 
ference to the appearance of justice in the proceeding. 
It was signed among others by Mr. Gladstone and 


1 Cf. British Critic^ No. xlvii. pp. 22 1 -223. 
U 
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Mr. Justice Coleridge. The Vice-Chancellor lost his 
temper. He sent back the memorial to London “ by 
the hands of his bedel,” as if that in some way stamped 
his official disapprobation more than if it had been 
returned through the post. And he proceeded, in 
langfuage wonderful even for that moment, as “ Resi- 
dent Governor" of the University, to reprimand states- 
men and lawyers of eminence and high character, not 
merely for presuming to interfere with his own duties, 
but for forgetting the oaths on the strength of which 
they had received their degrees, and for coming very 
near; to that high, almost highest, academical crime, 
the crime of being perturbatores pads — breaking the 
peace of the University. 

Such foolishness, affecting dignity, only made more 
to talk of. If the men who ruled the University had 
wished to disgust and alienate the Masters of Arts, and 
especially the younger ones who were coming forward 
into power and influence, they could not have done 
better. The chronic jealousy and distrust of the time 
were deepened. And all this was aggravated by what 
went on in private. A system of espionage, whisper- 
ings, backbitings, and miserable tittle-tattle, sometimes 
of the most slanderous or the most ridiculous kind, 
was set going all over Oxford. Never in Oxford, 
before or since, were busybodies more truculent or 
more unscrupulous. Difficulties urose between Heads 
of Colleges and tfceir tutors. Candidates for fellow- 
ships were closely examined as to their opinions and 
their associates. Men applying ioi testimonials were 
cross -questioned on No. 90, as to the infallibility of 
general councils, purgatory, the worship of images, the 
Ora pro nobis, and the intercession of the saints : the 
real critical questions upon which men’s minds were 
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working being absolutely uncomprehended and ignored. 
It was a miserable state of misunderstanding and dis- 
trust, and none of the University leaders had the 
temper and the manliness to endeavour with justice 
and knowledge to get to the bottom of it. It was 
enough to suppose that a Popish Conspiracy was being 
carried on. 


CHAPTER XVII 

W. G. WARD 

If only the Oxford authorities could have had patience 
— if only they could have known more largely and 
more truly the deep changes that were at work every- 
where, and how things were beginning to look in the 
eyes of the generation that was coming, perhaps many 
things might have been different. Yes, it was true 
that there was a strong current setting towards Rome. 
It was acting on some of the most vigorous of the 
younger men. It was acting powerfully on the fore- 
most mind in Oxford. Whither, if not arrested, it 
was carrying them was clear, but as yet it was by no 
means clear at what rate ; and time, and thought, and 
being left alone and dealt with justly, have a great 
effect on men’s minds. Extravagance, disproportion, 
mischievous, dangerous exaggeration, in much that 
was said and taught — all this might have settled 
down, as so many things are in the habit of settling 
down, into reasonable and practical shapes, after a 
first burst of crudeness and strain — as, in fact, it did 
settle down at last. For Anglicanism itself was not 
Roman;, friends and foes said it was not, to reproaph 
as well as to defend it. It was not Roman in Dr. 
Pusey, though he was not afraid to acknowledge wjbat 
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was good in Rome. It was not Roman in Mr. Keble 
and his friends, in Dr. Moberly of Winchester, and the 
Barters. It was not 'Roman in Mr. Isaac Williams, 
Mr. Copeland, and Mr. Woodgate, each of them a 
centre of influence in Oxford and the country. It was 
not Roman in the devoted Charles Marriott, or in 
Isaac Williams’s able and* learned pupil, ]V1[r. Arthur 
Haddan. It was not Roman in Mr. James Mozley, 
after Mr. Newman, the mpst forcible and impressive 
of the Oxford writers. A distinctively English party 
grew up, both in Oxford and away from it, strong in 
eminent names, in proportion as Roman sympathies 
showed themselves. These men were, in any fair 
judgment, as free from Romanising as any of their 
accusers ; but they made their appeal for patience 
and fair judgment' in vain. If only the rulers could 
have had patience : — but patience is a difflcult virtue in 
the presence of what seem pressing dangers. Their 
policy was wrong, stupid, unjust, pernicious. It was a 
deplorable mistake, and all will wish now that the 
discredit of it did not rest on the history of Oxford. 
And yet it was the mistake of upright and conscien- 
tious men. „ „ 

Doubtless there was danger ; the danger was that 
a number of men would certainl)' not acquiesce much 
longer in Anglicanism, while the Heads continued 
absolutely blind to what was rea^y in these men’s 
thoughts. For the Heads could not conceive the attrac- 
tion which the Roman Church had for a religious man ; 
they talked in the old-fashioned way about the absurdity 
of the Roman system. They could not understand 
how reasonable men could turn Roman Catholics. 
They accounted for it by supposing a silly hankering 
after the pomp or the frippery of Roman Catholic 
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worship; aftd at best a craving after the romantic and 
sentimental. Their thoughts dwelt continually on 
image worship and the adoration of saints. But what ■ 
really was astir was something much deeper — some- 
thing much more akin to the new and strong forces 
which were beginning to act in very different dired- 
tions from this in English society — forces which were ' 
not only leading minds to Rome, . but making men 
Utilitarians, Rationalists, Positivists, and, though the 
word had not yet been coined, Agnostics. The men 
who doubted about the English Church saw in Rome 
a strong, logical, consistent theory of religion, not of 
yesterday nor to-day — not only comprehensive and 
profound, but actually in full work, and fruitful in^- 
gfreat results ; and this, in contrast to the alleged and ' 
undeniable anomalies and shortcomings of Protestant; 
ism and Anglicanism. And next, there was the ' 
immense amount which they saw in Rome of self- 
denial and self-devotion ; the surrender of home and 
family in the clergy ; the great organised ministry of 
women in works of mercy ; the resolute abandonment 
of the world and its attractions in the religious life. 
If in England there flourished the homely and modest 
types of goodness, it was in Rome that, at that day at 
least, men must look for the heroic. They were not 
indisposed to the idea that a true Church which had lost 
all this might yet regain it, and they were willing to wait 
and see what the English Church would do to recover 
what it had lost ; but there was obviously a long way 
to make up, and they came to think that there was no 
chance of its overtaking its true position. Of coume 
they knew all that was so loudly urged about the 
abuses and mischiefs growing out of the professed 
severity of Rome. They knew that in spite of it 
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foreign society was lax; that the discipline of the 
confessional was often exercised with a light rein. 
But if the good side of it was real, they easily aw:- 
counted for the bad : the bad did not destroy, it was 
a tacit witness to the good. And they knew the Latin 
Church mainly from France, where it was more in 
earnest, and exhibited more moral life and. intellectual 
activity, than, as far as Englishmen knew, in Italy or 
Spain. There was a strong rebound from insular 
ignorance and unfairness, when English travellers 
came on the poorly paid but often intelligent and hard- 
working French clergy ; on the great works of mercy 
in the townb ; on the originality and eloquence of De 
Maistre, La Mennais, Lacordaire, Montalembert. 

These ideas took possession of a remarkable mind, 
the index and organ of a remarkable character. Mr. 
W. G, Ward had learned the interest of earnest reli- 
gion from Dr. Arnold, in part through his close friend 
Arthur Stanley. But if there was ever any tendency 
in him to combine with the peculiar elements of the 
Rugby School, it was interrupted in its nascent state, 
as chemists speak, by the intervention of a still more 
potent affinity, the personality of Mr. Newman. Mr. 
Ward had developed in the Oxford Union, and in a 
wide social circle of the most rising men of the time — 
including Tait, Cardwell, Lowe, Roundell Palmer — a 
very unusual dialectical skill and power of argumenta- 
tive statement : qualities which seemed to point to the 
House of Commons. But Mr. Newman’s ideas gave 
him material, not only for argument but for thought. 
The lectures and sermons at St. Mary’s subdued and 
led him captive. The impression produced on him 
was expressed in the formula that primitive Christianity 
might have been corrupted into Popery, but that Pro- 
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testantism never could.^ For a moment he hung in 
the wind. He might have been one of the earliest of 
Broad Churchmen. He might have been a Utilitarian 
and Necessitarian follower of Mr. J. S, Mill. But 
moral influences of a higher kind prevailed. And he 
became, in the most thoroughgoing yet independent 
fashion, a disciple of Mr. Newman. He brought to 
his new side a fresh power of controversial writing ; 
but his chief influence was a social one, from his bright 
and attractive conversation, his bold and startling 
candour, his frank, not to say reckless, fearlessness of 
consequences, his unrivalled skill in logical fence, his 
unfailing good-humour and love of fun, in which his 
personal clumsiness set off the vivacity and nimbleness 
of his joyous moods. “He was,” says Mr. Mozley, ‘.‘a 
great musical critic, knew all the operas, and was an 
admirable buffo singer.” — No one could doubt that, 
having started, Mr. Ward would go far and probably 
go fast. 

Mr. Ward was well known in Oxford, and his 
. language might have warned the Heads that if there 
was a drift towards Rome, it came from something 
much more serious than a hankering after a senti- 
mental ritual or medieval legends. In Mr. Ward’s 
writings in the British Critic, as in his conversation — 
and he wrote much and at great length — three ideas 
were manifestly at the bottom of his attraction to 
Rome. One was that Rome did, and, he believed, 
nothing else did, keep up the continuous recognition 
of the supernatural element in religion, that conscious- 
^ ness of an ever-present power not of this world which 
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istic element in the Gospel dispensation. The Roman 
view of the nature and offices of the Church, of mgn's 
relations to the unseen world, of devotion, of the 
Eucharist and of the Sacraments in general, assumed 
and put forward this supernatural aspect ; other 
systems ignored it or mado it mean nothing, unless 
in secret to the individual and converted soul. In 
the next place he revolted — no weaker word can 
be used — from the popular exhibition in England, 
more or less Lutheran and Calvinistic, of the doctrine 
of justification. The ostentatious separation of justi- 
fication from morality, with all its theological refine- 
ments and notions, seemed to him profoundly un- 
scriptural, profoundly unreal and hollow, or else 
profoundly immoral. In conscience and moral honesty 
and strict obedience he saw the only safe and trust- 
worthy guidance in regard to the choice and formation 
of religious opinions ; it was a principle on which all 
his philosophy was built, that “careful and individual 
moral discipline is the only possible basis on which 
Christian faith and practice can be reared.” In the 
third place he was greatly affected, not merely by the 
paramount place of s^ctity in the Roman theology 
and the professed Roman system, but by the standard 
of saintliness which he found there, involving complete 
and heroic self-sacrifice for great religious ends, com- 
plete abandonment of the world, painful and continuous 
self-discipline, purified and exalted religious affections, 
beside which English piety and goodness at its best, 
in such examples as George Herbert and Ken and 
Bishop Wilson, seemed unambitious and pale and tame, 
of a different order from the Roman, and less closely 
resembling what we read of in the first ages and in the 
New Testament. Whether such views were right 
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or wrong, exaggerated or unbalanced, accurate or 
superficial, they were matters fit tQ interest grave 
men ; but there is no reason to think that they made 
the slightest impression on the authorities of the 
University. 

On the other hand, Mr. Ward, with the greatest 
good humour, was unreservedly defiant and aggressive. 
There was something intolerably provoking in his 
mixture of jauntiness and seriousness, his avowal of 
utter personal unworthiness and his undoubting cer- 
tainty of being in the right, his downright charges 
of heresy and his ungrudging readiness to make 
allowance for the heretics and give them credit for 
special virtues greater than those of the orthodox. 
He was not a person to hide his own views or to 
let others hide theirs. He lived in an atmosphere of 
discussion with all around him, friends or opponents, 
fellows and tutors in common-rooms, undergraduates 
after lecture or out walking. The most amusing, 
the most tolerant man in Oxford, he had round him 
perpetually some of the cleverest and brightest scholars 
and thinkers of the place; and where he was, there 
was debate, cross -questioning, pushing inferences, 
starting alarming problems, beating out ideas, trying 
the stuff and mettle of mental capacity. Not always 
with real knowledge, or a real sense of fact, but always 
rapid and impetuous, taking in the whole dialectical 
chess-board at a glance, he gave no quarter, an<j[ a 
man found himself in a perilous corner before he 
perceived the drift of the game ; but it was to clear his 
own thought, not — for he was much too good-natured 
— to embarrass another. If the old* scholastic dis- 
putations had been still in use at Oxford, his triumphs 
would have been signal and memorable. His success, 
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compared with that of other leaders of the movement, 
in influencing life and judgment, was a pre-eminently 
intellectual success ; and it cut two ways. The stress 
which he laid on the moral side of questions, his own 
generosity, his earnestness on behalf of fair play and 
good faith, elevated and purified intercourse. But he 
did not always win assen! in proportion to his power of 
argument. Abstract reasoning, in matters with which 
human action is conce»’ned, may be too absolute to be 
convincing. It may not leave sufficient margin for the 
play and interference of actual experience. And Mr. 
Ward, having perfect confidence in his conclusions, 
rather liked to leave them in a startling form, which 
he innocently declared to be manifest and inevitable. 
And so stories of Ward’s audacity and paradoxes flew 
all over Oxford, shocking and perplexing grave heads 
with fear of they knew not what. Dr. Jenkyns, the 
Master of Balliol, one of those curious mixtures of 
pompous absurdity with genuine shrewdness which 
used to pass across the University stage, not clever 
himself but an unfailing judge of a clever man, as 
a jockey might be of a horse, liking Ward and proud 
of him for his cleverness, was aghast at his monstrous 
and unintelligible language, and driven half wild with 
it. Mr. Tait, a fellow-tutor, though living on terms of 
hearty friendship with Ward, prevailed on the Master 
after No. 90 to dismiss Ward from the office of 
teaching mathematics. It seemed a petty step thus 
to mix up theology with mathematics, though it was 
not so absurd as it looked, for Ward brought in 
theology everywhere, and discussed it when his 
mathematics were done. But Ward accepted it 
frankly and defended it. It was natural, he said, that 
Tait, thinking his principles mischievous, should wish 
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to silence him as a teacher ; and their friendship 
remained unbroken. 

Mr. Ward’s theological position was really a pro- 
visional one, though, at starting at least, he would not 
have allowed it. He had no early or traditional 
attachment to the English Church, such as that which 
acted so strongly on the leaders of the movement : 
but he found himself a member of it, and Mr. Newman 
had interpreted it to him. He so accepted it, quite 
loyally and in earnest, as a point of departure. Rut he 
proceeded at once to put “ our Church ” (as he called 
it) on its trial, in comparison with its own professions, 
and with the ideal standard of a Church which he had 
thought out for himself ; and this rapidly led to grave 
consequences. He accepted from authority which 
satisfied him both intellectually and morally the main 
scheme of Catholic theology, as the deepest and truest 
philosophy of religion, satisfying at once conscience 
and intellect. The Catholic theology gave him, among 
other things, the idea and the notes of the Church,- 
with these, in part at least, the English Church agreed ,- 
but in other respects, and these very serious ones, it 
differed widely ; it seemed inconsistent and anomalous. 
The English Church was separate and isolated from 
Christendom. It was supposed to differ widely from 
other Churches in doctrine. It admitted variety of 
opinion and teaching, even to the point of tolerating 
alleged heresy. With such data as these, he entered 
on an investigation which ultimately came to the ques- 
tion whether the English Church could claim to be a 
part of the Church Catholic. He postulated from tlie 
first, what he afterwards developed in the book. in 
which his Anglican position culminated, — the famous 
Ideal , — the existence at some time or another of a 
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Catholic Church which not only aimed at, but fulfilled 
all the conditions of a perfect Church in creed, c</ni- 
munion, discipline, and life. Of course the English 
and, as at starting he held, the Roman Churth, fell far 
short of this perfection. But at starting, the moral 
which he drew was, not to leave the English Church, 
but to do his best to raise it up to what it ought to be. 
Whether he took in all the conditions of the problem, 
whether it was not far more complicated and difficult 
than he supposed, whether his knowledge of the facts 
of the case was accurate and adequate, whether he was 
always fair in bis comparisons and judgments, and 
whether he <lid not overlook elements of the gravest 
importance in the inquiry ; whether, in fact, save for 
certain strong and broad lines common to the whole 
historic Church, the reign of anomaly, inconsistency, 
difficulty did n )t extend much farther over the whole 
field of debate than he chose to admit : all this is fairly 
open to question. But within the limits which he laid 
down, and within which he confined his reasonings, he 
used his materials with skill and force ; and even those 
who least agreed with him and were most sensible of 
the strong and hardly disguised bias which so greatly 
affected the value of h*s judgments could not deny the 
frankness and the desire to be fair and candid, with 
which, as far as intention went, he conducted his argu- 
ment. His first appearance as a writer was in the 
controversy, as has been said befbre, on the subject of 
No. 90. That tract had made the well-worn distinc- 
tion between what was Catholic and what was distinct- 
ively Roman, and had urged — what had been urged 
over and over again by English divines — that the 
Articles, in their condemnation of what was Roman, 
were drawn in such a way as to leave untouched what 
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was unquestJtMjably Catholic. They were drawn indeed 
by Protestants, but by men who also earnestly pro- 
fessed to hold with the old Catholic doctors and dis- 
avowed any purpose to depart from their teaching, and 
who further had to meet the views and gain the assent 
of men who were much less Protestant than them- 
selves — men who were willing to break with the Pope 
' and condemn the abuses associated with his name, but 
by no means willing to break with the old theology. 
The Articles were the natural result of a compromise 
between two strong parties — the Catholics agreeing 
that the abuses should be condemned, so that the 
Catholic doctrine was not touched ; the Protestants 
insisting that, so that the Catholic doctrine was not 
touched, the abuses of it should be denounced with 
great severity : that there should be no question about 
the condemnation of the abuses, and of the system 
which had maintained them. The Articles were un- 
doubtedly anti-Roman ; that was obvious from the 
historical position of the English Church, which in a 
very real sense was anti -Roman ; but were they so 
anti- Roman as to exclude doctrines which English 
divines had over and over again maintained as Catholic 
and distinguished from Romanism, but which the 
popular opinion, at this time or that, identified there- 
with.'*^ With flagrant ignorance — ignorance of the 


1 In dealing with the Articles eithei 
as a test or as a text-book, this ques- 
tion was manifestly both an honest and 
a reasonable one. As a test, and there- 
fore penal, they must be construed 
strictly; like judicial decisions, they 
only ruled as much as was necessary, 
and in the wide field of theology con- 
fined themselves to the points at issue 
at the moment. And as a text-book 
for instruction, it was obvious that 
while on some points they were pre- 


cise and clear, on others they were 
vague and imperfect. The first five 
Articles left no room for doubt. When 
the compilers came to the controversies 
of then day, foi all their strong lan- 
guage, they left all kinds of questions 
unanswered. For instance, they actu- 
ally left unnotiqpd the primacy, and 
much more the infallibility of the Pope. 
They condemned the ** sacrifices of 
Masses ” — did they condemn the ancient 
and universal doctrine of a Euchariitic 
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history of thought and teaching in the English'Church, 
ignorance far more inexcusable of the state of parties ' 
and their several notorious difficulties in relation tb the 
various formularies of the Church, it was maintained 
on the other side that the “ Articles construed by them- 
selves” left no doubt that they were not only anti- 
Roman but anti-Catholic, and that nothing but, the 
grossest dishonesty and immorality could allow any 
doubt on the subject. 

Neither estimate was logical enough to satisfy Mr. 
Ward. The charge of insincerity, he retorted with 
great effect on those who made it : if words meant 
anything, the Ordination Service, the Visitation Ser- 
vice, and the Baptismal Service were far greater diffi- 
culties to Evangelicals, and to Latitudinarians like 
Whately and Hampden, than the words of any Article 
could be to CatLolics ; and there was besides the tone 
of the whole Prayer Book, intelligible, congenial, on 
Catholic assumptions, and on no other. But as to the 
Articles themselves, he was indisposed to accept the 
defence made for them. He criticised indeed with 
acuteness and severity the attempt to make the loose 
language of many of them intolerant of primitive doc- 
trine ; but he frankly accepted the allegation that apart 
from this or that explanation, their general look, as 
regards later controversies, was visibly against, not 
only Roman doctrines or Roman abuses, but that 
whole system of principles and* mode of viewing 


sacrifice ? They condemned the Romish 
doctrine of Purgatory, with its popular 
tenet of material fire — did that exclude 
every doctrine of purgation after death ? 
They condemned Transubstantiation — 
did they condemn the Real Presence ? 
They condemned a great popular sys- 
tem— ^id they condemn that of which 
it was a corruption and travesty ? These 


questions could not be foreclosed, unless 
on the assumption that there was no 
doctrine on such points which could be 
called Catholic except the Roman, The 
inquiry was not new ; and divines so 
stoutly anti-Roman as Dr. Hook and 
Mr. W. Palmer of Worcester had 
answered it substantially in the same 
sense as Mr. Newman in No. 90. 
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religion which he called Catholic. They were, he 
said, patient of a Catholic meaning, 4 }ut ambiUom of 
a Protestant meaning ; whatever their logic was, their 
rhetoric was Protestant. It was just possible, but not 
more, for a Catholic to subscribe to them. But they 
were the creation and the legacy of la bad age, and 
though they had not extinguished Catholic teaching and 
Catholic belief in the English Church, they had been a 
serious hindrance to it, and a support to its opponents. 

This- was going beyond the position of No. 90. 
No. 90 had made light of the difficulties of the Articles. 

That there are real difficulties to a Catholic Christian in the 
ecclesiastical position of our Church at this day, no one can deny ; 
but the statements of the Articles are not in the number. Our 
present scope is merely to show that, while our Prayer Book is 
acknowledged on all hands to be of Catholic origin, our Articles 
also — ^the offspring of an uncatholic age — are, through God’s good 
providence, to say the least, not uncatholic, and may be subscribed 
by those who aim at being Catholic in heart and doctrine. 

* »t‘ 

Mr. Ward not only went beyond this position, but 
in the teeth of these statements ; and he gave a new 
aspect and new issues to the whole controversy. The 
Articles, to him, were a difficulty, which they were 
not to the writer of No. 9*0, or to Dr. Pusey, or to 
Mr. Keble. To him they were not only the “off- 
spring of an uncatholic age,” but in themselves 
uncatholic ; and his answer to the charge of dishonest 
subscription was, hot that the Articles “in their 
natural meaning are Catholic,” ^ but that the system 
of the English Church is a compromise between what 
is Catholic and what is Protestant, and that the 
Protestant parties in it are involved in even greater 
difficulties, in relation to subscription and use of its 

^ W. G. Ward, The Ideal of a Christian Churchy p. 478. 
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fomularies, than the Catholic. He admitted that he 
did evade the spirit, but accepted the “statements j)f 
the Articles,” maintaining that this was the intention 
of their original sanctioners. With characteristic bold- 
ness, inventing a phrase which has become famous, he 
wrote : “ Our twelfth Article is as plain as words can 
make it on the Evangelical side ; of course^ I think its 
natural meaning may be explained away, (ot I subscribe 
it myself in a non-natural sense ” : * but he showed that 
Evangelicals, high church Anglicans, and Latitudinarians 
were equally obliged to have recourse to explanations, 
which to all but themselves were unsatisfactory. 

But he went a step beyond this. Hitherto the 
distinction had been uniformly insisted upon between 
what was Catholic and what was Roman ; between 
what was witnessed to by the primitive and the un- 
divided Church, and what had been developed beyond 
that in the Schools, and by the definitions and decisions 
of Rome, and in the enormous mass of its post- Reforma- 
tion theology, at once so comprehensive, and so minute 
in application. This distinction was the foundation 
of what was, characteristically, Anglican theology, from 
Hooker downwards. This distinction, at least for all 
important purposes, Mr. Ward gradually gave up. It 
was to a certain degree recognised in his early con- 
troversy about No. 90 ,* but it gradually grew fainter 
till at last it avowedly disappeared. The Anglican 
writers had drawn their ideas and their inspiration 
from the Fathers; the Fathers lived long ago, and 
the teaching drawn from them, however spiritual and 
lofty, wanted the modem look, and seemed to recognise 
insufficiently modern needs. The Roman applications 
of the same principles were definite and practice, and 


1 TAd Ideals etc, p. 479. 
X 
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Mr.-Ward’ii Biind, essentially one of his own century, 
ai^d little alive to what touched more ims^inative 
and sensitive minds, turned at once to Roman sources 
for the interpretation of what was Catholic. In the 
British Critic^ and still more in the remarkable volume 
in which his Oxford controversies culminated, the 
substitution of Roman for the old conception of 
Catholic appears, and the absolute identification of 
Roman with Catholic. Roman authorities become 
more and more the measure and rule of what is 
Catholic. They belong to the present in a way in 
which the older fountains of teaching do not ; in the 
recogfnised teaching of the Latin Church, they have 
taken their place and superseded them. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Ward that his chief 
quarrel with the Articles was not about the Sacraments, 
not about their language on alleged Roman errors, but 
about the doctrine of grace, the relation of the soul of 
man to the law, the forgiveness, the holiness of God, 
— the doctrine, that is, in all its bearings, of justifica- 
tion. Mr. Newman had examined this doctrine and 
the various language held about it with great care, 
very firmly but very temperately, and had attempted 
to reconcile with each other all but the extreme 
Lutheran statements. It was, he said, among really 
religious men, a question of words. He had recog- 
nised the faulty state of things in the Pre-reformation 
Church, the faulty ideas about forgiveness, merit, 
grace, and works, from which the Protestant language 
was a reaction, natural, if often excessive ; and in the 
English authoritative form of this language, he had 
found nothing but what was perfectly capable of a 
sound and true meaning. From the first, Mr. Ward’s 
judgment was far moire severe than this. To Jiim, 
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the whole structure of the Articles on Justification and 
the doctrines connected with it seemed based on the 
Lutheran theory, and for this theory, as fundamentally 
and hopelessly immoral, he could not find .words suffi- 
ciently expressive of detestation and loathing. For the 
basis of his own theory of religious knowledge was a 
moral basis ; men came to the knowledge pf religious 
truth primarily not by the intellect, but by abkilute 
and unfailing loyalty to conscience and moral light; 
and a doctrine which separated faith from morality 
and holiness, which made man’s highest good and his 
acceptance with God independent of what he was as 
a moral ageiit, which relegated the realities of moral 
discipline and goodness to a secondary and subordinate 
place, — as a mere sequel to follow, almost mechanically 
and of course, on an act or feeling which had nothing 
moral in it, — which substituted a fictitious and imputed 
righteousness, for an inherent and infused and real 
one, seemed to him' to confound the eternal founda- 
tions of right and wrong, and to be a blasphemy 
against all that was true and sacred in religion. 

Of the Lutheran doctrine i of justification, and the pnnciple of 
private judgment, I have argued that, in their abstract nature and 
necessary tendency, they sink below atheism itself. ... A religious 


1 It IS curious, and characteristic of 
the unhistorical quality of Mr. Ward’s 
mind, that his whole hostility should 
have been concentrated on Luther and 
Lutheranism — on Luther, the en- 
thusiastic, declamatory, unsystematic 
denouncer of practical abuses, with 
his strong attachments to portions of 
orthodoxy, rather than on Calvin, with 
his Cold love of power, and the iron 
conmtency jt^nd strength of his logical 
anti^Catholic system, which has really 
lived and moulded Protestantism, while 
Luthq^nism as a religion has passed 
into cbuntless different forms. I^ither 


was to Calvin as Carlyle to J. S. Mill 
or Herbert Spencer ; he defied system. 
But Luther had burst into outrageous 
paiadoxes, which fastened on Mr. 
Ward’s imagination. — Yet outrageous 
language is not always the most 
dangerous. Nobody would really find 
a provocation to sin, or an excuse for 
it, in Luther’s Pecca fortiter any more 
than in Escobar’s ridiculous casuistry. 
There may be much more mischief 
in the delicate unrealities of a fashion* 
aMe preacher, or in many a smooth 
sentimental treatise on the rel^otia 
affections* 
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peisoB %1 m}. sfia&.be sufficiently clear-headed to understand the 
moaning of words, is warranted in rejecting Lutheranism on the 
very same grounds which would induce him fo reject atheism, m 
as being the contradiction of truths which he feels on most certain 
grounds to be first principles. ^ 

There is nothing which he looks back on with so 
much satisfaction in his writings as on this, that he has 
“ ventured to characterise that hateful and fearful type 
of Antichrist in terms not wholly inadequate to its 
prodigbus demerits.” ® 

Mr. Ward had started with a very definite idea of 
the Church and of its notes and tests. It was obvious 
that the Anglican Church — and so, it was thought, 
the Roman — failed to satisfy these notes in their 
completeness ; but it seemed, at least at first, to satisfy 
some of them, and to do this so remarkably, and in 
such strong contrast to other religious bodies, that in 
England at all events it seemed the true representa- 
tive and branch of the Church Catholic ; and the duty 
of adhering to it and serving it was fully recognised, 
even by those who most felt its apparent departure from 
the more Catholic principles and temper preserved 
in many points by the Roman Church. From this 
point of view Mr. Ward 'avOwedly began. But the 
position gradually gave way before his relentless and 
dissolving logic. The whole course of his writing in 
the British Critic may be said to have consisted in a 
prolonged and disparaging comparison of the English 
Church, in theory, in doctrine, in moral and devotional 
temper, in discipline of character, in education, in its 
public and authoritative tone in regard to social, 
political, and moral questions, and in the type and 
standard of its clergy, with those of the Catholic 

^ Tht Mtv, ae. * iJwr.ip, 305. 
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Church, which to him was represented by the medieval 
and kter Roman Church. And in the general result, 
and in all important matters, the comparison btecame 
more and more fatally disadvantageous to the English 
Church. In the perplexing condition of Christendom, 
it had just enough good and promise to justify those 
who had been brought up in' it remaining yvhere they 
were, as long as they saw any prospect of improving 
it, and till they were driven out. That was a duty — 
uncomfortable and thankless as it was, and open to any 
amount ' misconstruction and misrepresentation — 
which they owed to their brethren, and to the Lord of 
the Church. But it involved plain speaking and its 
consequences ; and Mr. Ward never shrank from either. 

Mokt people, looking back, would probably agree, 
whatever their general judgment on these matters, 
and whatever they may think of Mr. Ward’s case, that 
he was, at the time at least, the most unpersuasive 
of writers. Considering his great acuteness, and the 
frequent originality of his remarks, considering, further, 
his moral earnestness, and the place which the moral 
aspects of things occupy in his thoughts, this is re- 
markable; but so it is. ^ In the first place, in dealing 
with these eventful questions, which came home with 
such awful force to thousands o^" awakened minds and 
consciences, full of hope and full of fear, there was an 
entire and ostentatious want of sympathy with all that 
was characteristically English in matters of religion. 
This arose partly from his deep dislike to habits, very 
marked in Englishmen, but not peculiar to them, of 
self-satisfaction and national self-glorification ; but it 
drove him into a welcoming of opposite foreign ways, 
of which he really knew little, except superficially. 
Next, his boundless confidence in the accuracy of his 
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i^rpciessses led him to habits bf extreme and 
al^lute statement, which to those who did not a^ree 
with him, and also to some who did, bore on their face 
the character of over-statement, exaggeration, extrava- 
gance, riot redeemed by an occasional and somewhat 
ostentatious candour, often at the expense of his own 
side and in favour of opponents to whom he could afford 
to be frank. And further, while to the English Church 
he was merciless in the searching severity of his 
judgment, he seemed to be blind to the whole condi- 
tion of things to which she, as well as her rival, had 
for the last three centuries been subjected, and in 
which she had played a part at least as important for 
Christian faith as that sustained by any portion of 
Christendom ; blind to all her special and characteristic 
excellences, where these did not fit the pattern of the 
continental types (obviously, in countless instances, 
matters of national and local character and habits) 
blind to the enormous difficulties in which the political 
game of her Roman opponents had placed her ; blind 
to the fact that, judged with the same ad verse, bias and 
prepossessions, the same unsparing rigotH^,^the same 
refusal to give real weighty to, what was 'good, on the 
ground that it was mixed with something lower, the 
Roman Church would show just as much deflection 
from the ideal as the English. Indeed, he would have 
done a great service — people would have been far 
more disposed to attend to his really interesting, and, 
to English readers, novel, proofs of the moral and de- 
votional character of the Roman popular discipline, if 
he had not been so unfair on the English : if he Kkd 
not ignored the plain fact that just siich a picture as 
he gave of the English Church, as failing in required 
notes, might be found of the Roman before the Re- 
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formation, say in the writings of Gerson, and in our 
own days in those of Rosmini. Mr. Ward, if any onej 
appealed to fair judgment ; and to this fair judgment 
he presented allegations on the face of thi^ violent 
and monstrous. The English Church, according to 
him, was in the anomalous .position, of being “gifted 
with the power of dispensing sacramental grace, and 
yet, at the same time, wholly destitute of external 
notes, and vJholly iudefensibh, as to her position, by 
exto'nal, historical, ecclesiastical arguments ” : and, he 
for his part declares, correcting Mr. Newman, who 
speaks of “ outward notes as partly gone and partly 
going,” that he is “ wholly unable to discern the out- 
ward notes of which Mr. Newman speaks, during any 
part of the last three hundred years.” He might as 
well have said at once that she did not exist, if the 
outward aspect of a Church — orders, creeds, sacra- 
ments, and in some degree at any rate, preaching and 
witnessing for righteousness, are not some of the “ out- 
ward notes ” of a Church. “ Should the pure light of 
the Gospel be ever restored to this benighted land," ® 
he writes, at the beginning, as the last extract was 
written at the end, of his controversial career at Oxford. 
Is not such writing as if “he wished to emulate in a 
reverse sense the folly and falsehood of those who 
i^poke of English Protestants having a monopoly of 
thfe Gospel ? He was unpersuasive, he irritated and 
repelled, in spite of his wish to bfi fair and candid, in 
spite of having so much to teach, in spite of such 
vigour of statement and argument, because on the face 
of all his writings he was so extravagantly one-sided, 
so incapable of an equitable view, so much a slave to 
the, unreality of extremes. 


^ p. 286* 


2 British Critic^ October 1841, p» 34 ^ 





CHAPTER XVIII 

THE IDEAL OF A CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

* 

No. 90, with the explanations of it given by Mr. New- 
man and the other leaders of the movement^ might have 
raised an important and not very easy question, but 
one in no way different from the general character, of 
the matters in debate in the theological controversy of 
the time. But No. 90, with the comments on it of 
Mr. Ward, was quite another matter,' and finally broke 
up the party of the movement. It was one thing to 
show how much there is in common between England 
and Rome, and quite another to 3trgue that there is no 
difference. Mr. Ward’s refusal to allow a reasonable 
and a Catholic interpretation ^to the doctrine of the 
Articles on Justification, though such an understanding 
of it had not only been maintained by Bishop Bull and 
the later orthodox divines, but was impressed on all 
the popular books of devotion, such as the Whole 
Duty of Man and Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privcda; 
and along with this, the extreme claim to hold com- 
.patible with the Articles the “whole cycle of Roman 
doctrine,” introduced entirely new conditions into tlie 
whole question. Non hac in fceckra ^as the natural 
reflection of numbers of those who most sympathised 
with the Tractarian school. The English Church 
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might have many shortcomings and want rfiany im- 
provements; but after ‘all she had something to say 
for herself in her quarrel with Rome ; and the witness 
of experience for fifteen hundred years nfUst be not 
merely qualified and corrected, but absolutely wiped 
out, if the allegation were to be accepted that Rome 
was blameless in all thftt quarrel, and h|ad no pairt in 
bringing about the confusions of Christendom. And 
this contention was morp and mofe enforced in Mr. 
Ward’s articles in the 'British CHtic — enforced, more 
effectively than by direct statement, by continual and 
passing assumption and implication. They were 
papers of considerable power and acuteness, and of 
great earnestness in their constant appeal to the moral 
criteria of truth ; though Mr. Ward was not then at 
his best as a writer, and they were in composition 
heavy, diffuse, monotonous, and wearisome. But the 
attitude of deep depreciation, steady, systematic, un- 
relieved, in regard to that which ought, if acknowledged 
at all, to deserve the highest reverence among all 
things on earth, in regard to an institution which, with 
whatever faults, he himself in words still recognised as 
the Church of Cod, was an indefensible and an un- 
wholesome paradox. The analogy is a commonly 
accepted one between the Church and the family. 
How could any household go on in which there was at 
work an animus of unceaising and relentless, though 
possibly too just criticism, on its characteristic and 
perhaps serious faults ; and of comparisons, also pos- 
sibly most just, with the better ways of other families ? 
It might be the honest desire of reform and improve- 
ment ; but charity, patience, equitableness are virtues 
df men in society, as well as strict justice and the 
desire of improvement. In the case of the family, 
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$ach actkm eould ooly lead to daily misery and the 
wasting and dying out of home affections. In the 
case of a Church, it must come to the sundering of 
ties which ought no longer to bind. Mr. Ward all 
along insisted that there was no necessity for looking 
forward to such an event. He wished to raise, purify, 
reform the Church in which Providence had placed 
him ; utterly dissatisfied as he was with it, intellectually 
and morally, convinced more and more that it was 
wrong, dismally, fearfully wrong, it was his duty, he 
thought, to abide in it without looking to consequences ; 
but it was also his duty to shake the faith of any one 
he could in its present claims and working, and to 
hold up an incomparably purer model of truth and 
holiness. That his purpose was what he considered 
real reform, there is no reason to doubt, though he 
chose to shut his eyes to what must come of it The 
position was an unnatural one, but he had great faith 
in his own well-fenced logical creations, and defied the 
objections of a homelier common sense. He was 
content to wait in silence the slow and sad changeffof 
old convictions, the painful decay and disappearance of 
long-cherished ties. His mind was too active, restless, 
unreserved. To the last he persisted in forcing on the 
world, professedly to influence it really to defy' it the 
most violent assertions which he could formulate of the 
most paradoxical claims on friends and opponents which 
had ever been made. , 

Mr. Ward's influence Was felt also in another way; 
though here it is not easy to measure the degree of its 
force. He was in the habit of appealing to Mr. 
man to pronounce on the soundness of his principles 
and inferences, with tlie view of getting Mr. Newman’s 
sanction for them against jnorc ti|nid of more dissatis* 
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fied friends ; and he would come down with great glee^ 
on objectors to sbme new and startling position, with 
the reply, “ Newman says so.” Every one knows frbm 
the Apologia what was Mr. Newman’s state of mind 
after 1841 — a state of perplexity, distress, anxiety ; he 
was moving undoubtedly in dne direction, but moving 
slowly, painfully, reluctantly, intermittentl3f,'*'with vfcws 
sometimes clear, sometimes cloiide^,^of that terribly 
complicated problem the. answer to which was full of 
such consequences to himself and to others. No one 
ever felt more keenly that it was no mere affair of 
dexterous or briHiant logic ; if logic could have settled 
it, the question would never have arisen. But in this 
fevered state, with mind, soul, heart all torn and dis- 
tracted by the tremendous responsibilities pressing on 
him, wishing above everything to be quiet, to be silent, 
at least not to speak except at his own times and when 
he saw the occasion, he had, besides bearing his own 
difficulties, to return off-hand and at the moment some 
response to questions which he had not framed, which 
he* did not care for, on which he felt no call to pro- 
nounce, which he was not perhaps yet ready to face, 
and to answer which he njust commit himself irrevoc- 
ably and publicly to more than he was prepared* for. 
Every one is familiar with the proverbial distribution 
of parts in the asking and the answering of questions ; 
but when the asker is no fool, but one of the sharpest- 
witted of mankind, asking with little consideration for 
the condition or the wishes of the answerer, with great 
power to .force the answer he wants, and with no great 
tenderness' in the use he makes of it, the situation 
becomes a trying one. Mr. Ward was continually 
forcing on Mr. Newman so-called irresistible infer- 
enoes \ “If you say so and so, surely you must also 
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say something more?” Avowedly ignorant of facts 
and depending for them on others, he was only con- 
cerned with logical consistency. And accordingly Mr. 
Newman, with whom producible logical consistency 
was indeed a great thing, but with whom it was very 
far from being everything, had continually to accept 
conclusions which he would rather have kept in abey- 
ance, to make admissions which were used without 
their qualifications, to push on and sanction extreme 
ideas which he himself shrank from because they were 
extreme. But it was all over with his command of 
time, his liberty to make up his mind slowly on the 
great decision. He had to go at Mr. Ward’s pace, 
and not his own. He had to take Mr. Ward’s ques- 
tions, not when he wanted to have them and at his 
own time, but at Mr. Ward’s. No one can tell how 
much this state of things affected the working of Mr. 
Newman’s mind in that pause of hesitation before the 
final step ; how far it accelerated the view which he 
ultimately took of his position. No one can tell, for 
many other influences were mixed up with this one. 
But there is no doubt that Mr. Newman felt the annoy- 
ance and the unfairness of this perpetual questioning 
for the benefit of Mr. Ward’s theories, and there can 
be little doubt that, in effect, it drove him onwards 
and cut short his time of waiting. Engineers tell us 
that, in the case of a ship rolling in a sea-jvay, when 
the periodic times oV the ship’s roll coincide wiA those 
of the undulations of the waves, a cofidition of things 
arises highly dangerous to the ship’s stability. So the 
agitations of Mr. Newman’s mind were reinforced by 
the impulses of Mr. Ward’s.^ . 

^ A pencilled note indicates that this illustration was suggested by experiments 
in naval engineering carried on at one time by Mr. W. Froude. 
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But the great question between England and Rome 
was not the only matter which engaged Mr. Ward’s 
active mind. In the course of his articles,, in the 
British Critic he endeavoured to develpp in large 
outlines a philosophy of religious belief. Restless on 
all matters without a theory, he felt the need of a 
theory of the true method of reaching, verifying, and 
judging of religious truth : it seemed to him necessary 
especially to a popular relig'on, such as Christianity 
claimed to be ; and it was not the least of the points 
on which he congratulated himself that he had worked 
out a view which extended greatly the province and 
office of conscience, and of fidelity to it, and greatly 
narrowed the province and office of the mere intellect 
in the case of the great mass of mankind. The Oxford 
wi iters had all along laid stress on the paramount 
necessity of the single eye and disciplined heart in 
accepting or judging religion ; moral subjects could 
be only appreciated by moral experience ; purity, 
reverence, humility were as essential in such questions 
as zeal, industry, truthfulness, honesty ; religious truth 
is a gift as well as a conquest ; and they dwelt on the 
great maxims of the New Testament : “ To him that 
hath shall be given * If any man will do the will of 
the Father, he shall know of the doctrine.” But though 
Mr. Newman especially had thrown out deep and 
illuminating thoughts on this difficult question, it had 
not been treated systematically ; "and this treatment 
Mr. Ward attempted to give to it. It was a striking 
and powerful effort, full of keen insight into human 
experieaice and acute observations on its real laws and 
conditions ; but on the face of it, it was laboured and 
strained; it chose its own ground, and passed un- 
noticed neighbouring regions under different condi- 
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tions; ’it left .. unde&lt with the infinite variety of 
circumstance?, history, capacities, natural temperament, 
and those unexplored depths of will and character, 
afiecting choice and judgment, the realities of which 
have been brought home to us by our later ethical 
literature^! Up to a certain point his task was easy. 
It is easy to say that a bad life, a rebellious temper, 
a selfish spirit are hopeless disqualifications for judg- 
ing spiritual things ; that we must take something for 
granted in learning any truths whatever; that men 
must act as moral creatures to attain insight into 
moral truths, to realise and grasp them as things, and 
not abstractions and words. But then came the 
questions — What is that moral training, which, in the 
case of the good heart, will be practically infallible in 
leading into truth ? And what is that type of character, 
of saintliness, which gives authority which we cannot 
do wrong in following; where, if question and con- 
troversy arise, is the common measure binding on 
both sides ; and can even the saints, with their im- 
mense variations and apparent mixtures and failings, 
furnish that type ? And next, where, in the investiga- 
tions which may be endlessly diversified, does intellect 
properly come in and give‘ its help } For come in 
somewhere, of course it must ; and the conspicuous 
dominance of the intellectual element in Mr. Ward’s 
treatment of the subject is palpable on the face of it. 
His attemp't is to make out a theory of the reasonable- 
ness of unproducible, because unanalysed, reasons; 
reasons which, though the individual cannot state 
them, may be as real and as legitimately active' as 
the obscure rays of the spectrum;* But though the 
discussion in Mr. Ward’s hands was suggestive of 
much, though he might expose the superciliousness of 
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Whately or the shalbwness of Mr. Goode, and show 
himself no unequal antagonist to Mr. J. S. Mill, it left 
great difficulties unanswered, and it had too much the 
appearance of being directed to a particular end, that 
of guarding the Catholic view of a popular religion 
from formidable objections. 

The moral side of reKgion had been from the first 
a prominent subject in the teaching of the moveftient. 
Its protests had been earnest and constant against 
intellectual self-sufficiency, and the notion that mere 
shrewdness and cleverness were competent judges of 
Christian truth, or that soundness of judgment in 
religious matters was compatible v/ith arrogance or 
an imperfect moral standard ; and it revolted against 
the conventional and inconsistent severity of Puritan- 
ism, which was shocked at dancing but indulged freely 
in good dinners, and was ostentatious in using the 
phrases of spiritual life and in marking a separation 
from the world, while it surrounded itself with all the 
luxuries of modern inventiveness. But this moral 
teaching was confined to the statement of principles, 
and it was carried out in actual life with the utmost 
dislike of display and with a shrinking from strong 
professions. The motto of Froude’s Remains, which 
embodied his characteristic temper, was an expression 
of the feeling of the school : 

Se sub sereins vultibus^ 

Austera virtus occulit : 

Timet viden, ne suum, 

Dum prodit, amittat decus.^ 

The heroic strictness and self-denial of the early 
Church were the objects of admiration, as what ought 


1 Hymn in Paris Breviary, Commune Sanctarum Mulierum, 
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to be' the standard of Christians ; but {kiople did not 
yet like to talk much about attempts to copy them. 
Such a book as the Church of the Fathers brought 
out with great force and great sympathy the ascetic 
temper and the value put on celibacy in the early 
days, and it made a deep impression ; but nothing 
was yet formulated as characteristic and accepted 
doctrine.^ 

It was not unnatural that this should change. 
The principles exemplified in the high Christian 
lives of antiquity became concrete in definite rules 
and doctrines, and these rules and doctrines were 
most readily found in the forms in which the Roman 
schools and teachers had embodied them. The dis- 
tinction between the secular life and the life of 
“religion,” with all its consequences, became an accepted 
one. Celibacy came to be regarded as an obvious 
part of the self-sacrifice of a clergyman’s life.^nd the 
belief and the profession of it formed a test, under- 
stood if not avowed, by which the more advanced or 
resolute members of the party were distinguished from 
the rest. This came home to men on the threshold 
of life with a keener and closer touch than questions 
about doctrine. It was the subject of many'a bitter, 
agonising struggle which no one knew anything of ; 
it was with many the act of a supreme self- oblation. 
The idea of the single life may be a utilitarian one as 
well as a religious 'one. It may be chosen with no 
thought of renunciation or self-denial, for the greater 
convenience and freedom of the studfent or the philo- 
sopher, the soldier or the man of affairs. It may also 
be chosen without any special feeling ‘of a sacrifice, by 
the clergyman, as most helpful for his* work. But the 
idea of celibacy, in those whom it affected at Oxford, 
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was in the highest degree a religious and romantic 
one. The hold which it had on the leader of the 
movement made itself fdt, though little was directly 
said. To shrink from it was a mark of want of 
strength or intelligence, of an unmanly preference 
for English home life, of insensibility to the generous 
devotion and purity of the saints. It cannot be 
doubted that at this period of the movement the 
power of this idea over imagination and conscience 
was one of the strongest forces in the direction ^f 
Rome. 

Of all these ideas Mr. Ward’s articles in the 
British Critic were the vigorous and unintermittent 
exposition. He spoke out, and without hesitation. 
There was a perpetual contrast implied, when it was 
not forcibly insisted on, between all that had usually 
been esteemed highest in the moral temper of the 
English Church, always closely connected with home 
life and much variety of character, and the loftier and 
bolder but narrower standard of Roman piety. And Mr. 
Ward was seconded in xheBriiish Critic by other writers, 
all fervid in the same cause, some able and eloquent. 
The most distinguished of his allies was Mr. Oakeley, 
Fellow of Balliol and minister of Margaret Chapel in 
London. Mr. Oakeley was, perhaps, the first to realise 
the capacities of the Anglican ritual for impressive 
devotional use, and his services, in spite of th^ dis- 
advantages of the time, and also ofehis chapel, are still 
remembered by some as' having realised for them in a 
way never since surpassed, the secrets and the con- 
solations of the worship of the Church. Mr. Oakeley, 
without much learning, Weis master of a facile and 
elegant pen. He was a man who followed a trusted 
leader with chivalrous boldness, and was not afraid of 

Y 
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Strengthening his statements. Without Mr. Ward’s 
force anid originality, his articles were more attractive 
reading. His article on ''Jewel’' was more than 
anything else a landmark in the progress of Roman 
ideas. ^ 

From the time of Mr. Ward’s connexion with the 
British Criticy its anti-Anglican articles had given rise 
to complaints which did not become less loud as time 
went on. He was a troublesome contributor to his 
editor, Mr. T. Mozley, and he made the hair of many 
of his readers stand on end with his denunciations of 
things English and eulogies of things Roman, 

My first troubles (writes Mr. Mozley) were with Oakeley and 
Ward. I will not say that I hesitated much as to the truth of what 
they wrote, for in that matter I was inclined to go very far, at least 
in the way of toleration. Yet it appeared to me quite impossible 
either that any great number of English Churchmen would ever go 
so far, or that the persons possessing authority in the Church would 
fail to protest, not to say more. . . . As to Ward I did but touch 
a filament or two in one of his monstrous cobwebs, and off he ran 
instantly to Newman to complain of my gratuitous impertinence. 
Many years after I was forcibly reminded of him by a pretty group 
of a little Cupid flying to his mother to show a wasp -sting he 
had just received. Newman was then in this difficulty. He did 
not disagree with what Ward had •Written \ but, on the .other hand, 
he had given neither me nor Ward to understand that he was likely 
to step in between us. In fact, he wished to be entirely clear of the 
editorship. This, however, was a thing that Ward could not or 
would ftot understand. 2 

• 

The discontent of readers of the British Critic was 
great. It was expressed in various ways, and was 
represented by a pamphlet of Mr. W. Palmer’s of 

Worcester, in which he contrasted, with words of 

— ^ — — — * ^ 

^ Remtnucmcesy ii. 243, 244. Cf. Brthsh Critky July 1841. 

3 kmtm^cencesy li. 225. 
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severe condemnation, the later writers in the Review 
with the teaching of the earlier Tracts for the Times, 
and denounced the “ Romanising ” tendency shown in 
its articles. In the autumn of 1843 the Review came 
to an end. A field of work was thus cut off from Mr. 
Ward. Full of the interest of the ideas which pos- 
sessed him, always equipped and cheerfully ready for 
the argumentative encounter, and keenly relishing the 
certaminis gaudia, he at once seized the occasion of 
Mr. Palmer’s pamphlet* to state what he considered 
his position, and to set himself right in the eyes of all 
fair and intelligent readers. He intended a long 
pamphlet. It gradually grew under his hands — he 
was not yet gifted with the power of compression and 
arrangement — into a volume of 600 pages : the famous 
Ideal of a Christian Church, considered in Comparison 
with Existing Practice, published in the summer of 
1844. 

The Ideal is a ponderous and unattractive volume, 
ill arranged and rambling, which its style and other 
circumstances have caused to be almost forgotten. 
But there are interesting discussions in it which may 
still repay perusal for their own sakes. The object of 
the book was twofold. Starting with an “ideal” of 
what the Christian Church may be expected to be in 
its various relations to men, it assumes that the Roman 
Church, and only the Roman Church, satisfies the con- 
ditions of what a Church ought to be, and it argues in 
detail that the English Church, in spite of its profes- 
sions, utterly and absolutely fails to fulfil them. It is 
a plaicUm ie against everything English, on the ground 
that it cannot be Catholic because it is not Roman. 
It was not consistent, for while the writer alleged that 
“our Church totally neglected her duties both as 
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guardian of and witness to morality, and as witness 
and teacher of orthodoxy,” yet he saw no difficulty in 
attributing the revival of Catholic tnith to “the in- 
herent vitality and powers of our own Church.” ^ But 
this was not the sting and provocation of the book. 
That lay in the developed claim, put forward by im- 
plication in Mr. Ward’s previous writings, and now 
' repeated in the broadest and most unqualified form, to 
hold his position in the English Church, avowing and 
teaching all Roman doctrine. 

We find (he exclaims), oh, most joyful, most wonderful, most 
unexpected sight ' we find the whole cycle of Roman doctrine 
gradually possessing numbers of English Churchmen. . . . Three 
years have passed since I said plainly that in subscribing the Articles 
I renounce no Roman doctrine ; yet I retain my fellowship which 
I hold on the tenure of subscription, and have received no ecclesi- 
astical censure in any shape. ^ 

There was much to learn from the book : much 
that might bring home to the most loyal Churchman a 
sense of shortcomings, a burning desire for improve- 
ment ; much that might give every one a great deal to 
think about, on some of the deepest problems of the 
intellectual and religious life. But it could not be ex- 
pected that such a challenge, in such sentences as 
these, should remain unnoticed. 

The book came out in the Long Vacation, and it 
was npt till the University met in October that signs 
of storm began toc appear. But before it broke an 
incident occurred which inflamed men’s tempers; Dr. 
Wynter’s reign as Vice-Chancellor had come to a close, 
and the next person, according to the usual custorp 
of succession, was Dr. Symons, Warden of Wadham. • 
Dr. Symons had never concealed his strong hostility 

1 Ideal ^ p. 566. ^ pp^ 565-567. 
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to the movement, and he had been one of Dr. 'Pusey’s 
judges. The prospect of a partisan Vice-Chancellor, 
certainly very determined, and supposed not to be 
over - scrupulous, was alarming. The consent of 
Convocation to the Chancellor’s nomination of his 
substitute had always been ^iven in' .words, though 
no instance of its haviflg been refused ijsas knoswn, 
at least in recent times. But a great jealousy about 
the rights of Convocation, had been growing up under 
the late autocratic policy of the Heads, and there w 3 s 
a disposition to assert, and even to stretch these rights, 
a disposition no*' confined to the party of the move- 
ment. It was proposed to challenge Dr. Symons’s 
nomination. Great doubts were felt and expressed 
about the wisdom of the proposal ; but at length 
opposition was resolved upon. The step was a 
warning to the Heads, who had been provoking 
enough ; but there was not enough to warrant such 
a violent departure from usage, and it was the act 
of exasperation rather than of wisdom. The blame 
for it must be shared between the few who fiercely 
urged it, and the many who disapproved and ac- 
quiesced. On the day of nomination, the scrutiny 
was allowed, salva auctoritate Cancellarii ; but Dr. 
Symons’s opponents were completely defeated by 883 
to 183. It counted, not unreasonably, as a “ Puseyite 
defeat.” ^ 

The attempt and its result ma'de it certain that in 
the attack that was sure to come on Mr. Ward’s book, 
he would meet with no mercy. As soon as term 
began the Board of Heads of Houses took up the 
matter ; they were earnestly exhorted to it by a letter 
of Archbishop Whately’s, which was read at the 
Boaixl. But they wanted no pressing, nor is it 
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astonishing that they could not understand the claim 
to hold the ** whole cycle ” of Roman doctrine in the 
English Church. Mr. Ward’s view was that he was 
loyally doing the best he could for “ our Churcli,” not 
only in showing up its heresies and faults, but in 
urging that the only remedy was wholesale submission 
to Rome. To the University authorities this was 
taking advantage of his position in the Church, to 
assail and if possible destroy it. And to numbers of 
much more sober and moderate Churchmen, sym- 
pathisers with the general spirit of the movement, 
it was evident that Mr. Ward had long passed the 
point when tolerance could be fairly asked, consistently 
with any respect for the English Church, for such 
sweeping and paradoxical contradictions, by her own 
servants, of her claims and title. Mr. Ward’s manner 
also, which, while it was serious enough in his writings, 
was easy and even jocular in social intercourse, left 
the impression, in reality a most unfair impression, 
that he was playing and amusing himself with these 
momentous questions. 

A Committee of the Board examined the book ; a 
number of startling propositions were with ease picked 
out, some preliminary skirmishing as to matters of form 
took place, and in December 1844 the Board announced 
that they proposed to submit to Convocation without 
delay •three measures: — (i) to condemn Mr. Ward’s 
book ; (2) to degrade Mr. Ward by depriving him of 
all his University degrees ; and (3) whereas the exist- 
ing Statutes gave the Vice-Chancellor power of calling 
on any member of the University at any time to prove 
his orthodoxy by subscribing the Articles, to add to< 
this a declaration, to be henceforth made by the sub- 
scriber, that he took them in the sense in which “ they 
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were both first published and were now imposed by 
the University," with the penalty of expulsion against 
any one, lay or clerical, who thrice refused subscription 
with this declaration. 

As usual, the Board entirely mistook the temper of 
the University, and by their violence and want of 
judgment turned the best chance they ever had, of 
carrying the University with them, into what their 
blunders really made an ignominious defeat. If they 
had contented themselves with the condemnation, in 
almost any terms, of Mr. Ward’s book, and even of its 
author, the condemnation would have been overwhelm- 
ing. A certain number of men would have still stood 
by Mr. Ward, either from friendship or sympathy, or 
from independence of judgment, or from dislike of the 
policy of the Board ; but they would have been greatly 
outnumbered. The degradation — the Board did not 
venture on the logical consequence, expulsion — was a 
poor and even ridiculous measure of punishment ,* to 
reduce Mr. Ward to an undergraduate in statu pupil- 
lari^ and a commoner’s short gown, was a thing to 
amuse rather than terrify. The personal punishment 
seemed unworthy when they dared not go further, 
while to many the condemnation of the book seemed 
penalty enough ; and the condemnation of the book 
by these voters was weakened by their refusal to carry 
it into personal disgrace and disadvantage. Still, if 
these two measures had stood by themselves, they 
could not have been resisted, and the triumph of the 
Board would have been a signal one. But they could not 
rest. They must needs attempt to put upon subscription, 
just when its difficulties were beginning to be felt, not 
by one party, but by all, an interpretation which set 
the University and Church in a flame. The cry. 
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almost the sliriek* arose that it was a new test, and 
a test which took for granted what ..certainly needed 
proof, that the sense in which the Articles were first 
understood and published was exactly the same as that 
in which the University now received and imposed 
them. It was in vain that explanations, assurances, 
protests, were proffered ; no new test, it was said, was 
thought of — the Board would never think of such a 
thing ; it was only something to ensure good faith and 
honesty. But it was utterly useless to contend against 
the storm. A test it was, and a new test no one would 
have.' It was clear that, if the third proposal was 
pushed, it would endanger the votes about Mr. Ward. 
After some fruitless attempts at justification the Board 
had, in the course of a month, to recognise that it had 
made a great mistake. The condemnation of Mr. Ward 
was to come on, on the 13th of February; and on the 
23d of January the Vice-Chancellor, in giving’ notice 
of it, announced that the third proposal was with- 
drawn. , • 

It might have been thought that this was lesson 
enough to leave well alone. The Heads were sure of 
votes against Mr. Ward, more or less numerous ; they 
were sure of a victory which would be a severe blow, 
not only to Mr. Ward and his special followers, but to 
the Tractarian party with which he had been so closely 
connected. But those bitter and intemperate spirits 
which had so long ‘led them wrong were not to be 
taught prudence even .by their last experience. The 
mischief-makers were at work, flitting about the official 
lodgings at Wadham and Oriel. Could not something 
be done, even at this late hour, to make tip for the loss* 
of the test ? Could not something be done to disgrace 
a greater name than Mr. Ward’s? Could not the 
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opportunity which was coming of rousing the feeling 
of the University against the disciple be turned to 
account to drag forth his supposed master from his 
retirement and impunity, and brand the author of 
No. 90 with the public stigma — no longer this time 
of a Hebdomadal censure, but of a University con- 
demnation? The temptation was irresistible to a 
number of disappointed partisans — kindly, generous, 
good-natured men in private life, but implacable in 
their fierce fanaticism. In their impetuous vehemence 
they would not even stop to think what would be said 
of the conditionc and circumstances under which they 
pressed their point. On the 23d of January the Vice- 
Chancellor had vuthdrawn the test. On the 25 th of 
January — those curious in coincidences may observe 
that it was the date of No. 90 in 1841 — a circular was 
issued inviting signatures for a requisition to the Board, 
asking them to propose, in the approaching Convoca- 
tion of the 13th of February, a formal censure of the 
principles of No. 90. The invitation to sign was issued 
in the names of Dr. Faussett and Dr. Ellerton of 
Magdalen. It received between four and five hundred 
signatures, as far as w^ known ; but it was withheld 
by the Vice-Chancellor from the inspection of those 
who officially had a right to have it before them. On 
the 4th of February its prayer came before the 
Hebdomadal Board. The objection of haste— that 
not ten days intervened between this new and 
momentous proposal and the day of voting — was 
brushed aside. The members of the Board were 
mad enough not to see, not merely the odiousness 
of the course, but the aggravated odiousness of hurry. 
The proposal was voted by the majority, sans phrase. 
And they ventured, amid all the excitement and 
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irritation of the moment, to offer for the sanction of 
the University a decree framed in the words of their 
own censure. 

The interval before the Convocation was short, 
but it was long enough for decisive opinions on the 
proposal of the Board to be formed and expressed. 
Leading men in London, Mr. Gladstone among them, 
were clear that it was an occasion for the exercise of 
the joint veto with which the Proctors were invested. 
The veto was intended, if for anything, to save the 
University from inconsiderate and hasty measures ; 
and seldom, except in revolutionary times, had so 
momentous and so unexpected a measure been urged 
on with such unseemly haste. The feeling of the 
younger Liberals, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Donkin, Mr. 
Jowett, Dr. Greenhill, was in the same direction. On 
the loth of February the Proctors announced to the 
Board their intention to veto the third proposal.* But 
of course the thing went forward. The Proctors were 
friends of Mr. Newman, and the Heads believed that 
this would counterbalance any effect from their act of 
authority. It is possible that the announcement may 
have been regarded as a mere menace, too audacious 
to be fulfilled. On the 13th of February, amid slush 
and snow, Convocation met in the Theatre. Mr. Ward 
asked leave to defend himself in English, and occupied 
one of the rostra, usually devoted to the recital of prize 
poems and essays. * He spoke with vigour and ability, 
dividing his speech,- and resting in the interval 
between the two portions in the rostrum.’ There was 
no other address, and the voting began. The first 

' ' ' ' ' ' " • ' ■ -f .1. , , 

1 It is part of the history of the of his friends, to their great astonish- 
time, that during those anxious days, msnt and amusement, very soon after 
Mr, Ward was engaged to be marri^. the events in the Theatre. 
Thecengagement came to the knowledge > 
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vote, the condemnation of the book, was carried by 
777 to 386, The second, by a more evenly balanced 
division, 569 to 511. When the Vice-Chancellor put 
the third, the Proctors rose, and the senior Proctor, Mr. 
Guillemard of Trinity, stopped it in the words. Nobis 
procuratoribtis non placet. Such a step, of course, 
only suspended the vote, and the year of ofee of these 
Proctors was nearly run. But they had expressed the 
feeling of those whom they represented. It was shown 
not only in a largely-signed address of thanks. All 
attempts to revive the decree at the expiration of their 
year of office failed. The wiser heads in the Heb- 
domadal Board recognised at last that they had better 
hold their hand. Mistakes men may commit, and de- 
feats they may undergo, and yet lose nothing that 
concerns their character for acting as men of a high 
standard ought to act. But in this case, mistakes and 
defeat were the least of what the Board brought on 
themselves. This was the last act of a long and de- 
liberately pursued course of conduct ; and if it was the 
last, it was because it was the upshot and climax, and 
neither the University nor any one else would endure 
that it should go on any^longer. The proposed attack 
on Mr. Newman betrayed how helpless they were, 
and to what paltry acts of worrying it was, in their 
judgment, right and judicious to condescend. It gave 
a measure of their statesmanship, wisdom, and "'good 
feeling in defending the interests 5 f the Church ; and 
it made a very deep and lasting impression on all who 
were interested in the honour and welfare of Oxford. 
Men must have blinded themselves to the plainest 
effdtts of their own actions who could have laid them- 
selves open to such a description of their conduct as is 
contained in the following extract from a paper of the 
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time — a passc^e of which the indignant and pathetic 
undertone reflected the indignation jand the sympathy 
of hundreds of men of widely differing opinions. 

The vote is an answer to a cry — that cry is one of dishonesty, 
and this dishonesty the proposed resolution, as plainly as it dares to 
say anything, insinuates. On this part of the question, those who 
have ever been honoured by Mr. Newman’s friendship must feel it 
dangerous to allow themselves thus to speak. And yet they must 
speak j for no one else can appreciate it as truly as they do. When 
they see the person whom they have been accustomed to revere as 
few men are revered, whose labours, whose greatness, whose tender- 
ness^ whose singleness and holiness of purpose, they have been 
permitted to know intimately — not allowed even the poor privilege 
of satisfying, by silence and retirement — by the relinquishment of 
preferment, position, and influence — the persevering hostility of 
persons whom they cannot help comparing with him — not permitted 
even to submit in peace to those irregular censures, to which he 
seems to have been even morbidly alive, but dragged forth to suffer 
an oblique and tardy condemnation , called again to account for 
matters now long ago accounted for ; on which a judgment has 
been pronounced, which, whatever others may think of it, he at 
least has accepted as conclusive — when they contrast his merits, his 
submission, his treatment, which they see and know, with the merits, 
the bearing, the fortunes of those who are doggedly pursuing him. 
It does become very difficult to speak without sullying what it is a 
kind of pleasure to feel is his cause by using hard words, or betray- 
ing it by not using them. It is too difficult to speak, as ought to 
be spoken, of this ungenerous and gratuitous afterthought — too 
difficult to keep clear of whal, at least, will be thotight exaggeration \ 
too difficult to do justice to what they feel to be undoubtedly true ; 
and I will not attempt tf> say more than enough to mark an opinion 
which ought to be plainly avowed, as to the nature of this pro- 
cedure.^ 


1 From a Short Appeal to Members Fellow of Oriel (Dated Saturday, 
of Convocation on the proposed Censure 8th of February 1845.) 
on No, 90. By Frederic Rogers, 




CHAPTER XIX 

THE CATASTROPHE 

The events of February were a great shock. The 
routine of Oxford had been broken as it had never 
been broken by the fiercest strifes before. Condemna- 
tions had been before passed on opinions, and even on 
persons. But to see an eminent man, of blameless life, 
a fellow of one of the first among the Colleges, 
solemnly deprived of his degree and all that the 
degree carried with it, and that on a charge in which 
bad faith and treachery were combined with alleged 
heresy, was a novel experience, where the kindnesses 
of daily companionship and social intercourse still 
asserted themselves as paramount to official ideas 
of position. And when, besides this, people realised 
what more had been attempted, and by how narrow a 
chance a still heavier blow had been averted from one 
towards whom so many hearts warmed, how narrowly 
a yoke had been escaped which would have seemed to 
subject all religious thought in the University to the 
caprice or the blind zeal of a partisan official, the sense 
of relief was mixed with the still present memory of a 
deaerate peril. And then came the question as to 
what was to come next. That the old policy of the 
BoaM would be revived and pursued when the end of 
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the Proctors' year delivered it from their inconvenient 
presence, was soon understood to be out of the 
question. The very violence of' the measures at- 
tempted had its reaction, which stopped anything 
further. The opponents of Tractarianism, Orthodox 
and Liberal, were for the moment gorged with their 
success. What men waited to see was the effect on 
the party of the movement ; how it would influence the 
advanced portion of it ; how it would influence the 
little company who had looked on in silence from their 
retirement at Littlemore. The more serious aspect of 
recent events was succeeded for the moment by a 
certain comic contrast, created by Mr. Ward’s engage- 
ment to be married, which was anhounced within a 
week of his degradation, and which gave the common- 
rooms something to smile at after the strain and ex- 
citement of the scene in the Theatre. But that passed, 
and the graver outlook of the situation occupied men’s 
thoughts. 

There was a widespread feeling of insecurity. 
Friends did not know of friends, how their minds were 
working, how they might go. Anxious letters passed, 
the writers not daring to say too much, or reveal too 
much alarm. And yet thet^ V<ras still some hope that 
at least with the great leader matters were not des- 
perate. To his own friends he gave warning ; he had 
already done so in a way to leave little to expect but 
at last to lose him ;«he spoke of resigning his fellow- 
ship in October, though he wished to defer this till the 
following June ; but nothing final had been said pub- 
licly. Even at the last it was only anticipated by some 
that he would retire into lay communion. But that 
silence was awful and ominous. He showed no signs 
of being affected by what had passed in Oxford. He 
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privately thanked the I*roctors for saving him from 
what would have distressed him ; but he made no" 
comments on the measures themselves. Still it tsould 
not but be a climax of everything as far as Oxford was 
concerned. An <4 he was a man who saw signs in such 
events. 

It was inevitable thaL.the events of the end of 1844 
and 'the beginning of 1845 should bring’ with them 
a great crisis in the development of •religious opinion, 
in the relations of its different forms to one another, 
and further, in the thoughts of many minds as to their 
personal position, their duty, and their prospects. 
There had been such a crisis in 1841 at the publication 
of N o. 90. After the discussions which followed that 
tract, Anglican theology could never be quite the same 
that it had been before. It was made to feel the 
sense of some gj ave wants, which however they might 
be supplied in the future, could no longer be unnoticed 
or uncared for. And individuals, amid the strife of 
tongues, had felt, some strongly and practically, but a 
much larger number dimly and reluctantly, the possi- 
bility, unwelcome to most, but not without interest to 
others, of having to face the strange and at one time 
inconceivable task of revising the very foundations of 
their religion. And such a revision had since that 
time been going on more or less actively in many 
minds ; in some cases with very decisive results. , But 
after the explosion caused by Mr. Ward’s book, a 
crisis of a much more grave and wide-reaching sort 
had arrived. To ordinary lookers-on it naturally 
seemed that a shattering and decisive blow had been 
struck at the Tractarian party and their cause ; struck, 
indeed, formally and officially, only at its extrava- 
gances, but struck, none the less, virtually, at the 
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premisses which led to these extravagances, and at the 
party, which, while disapproving them, shrank, with 
whatever motives, — policy, generosity,* or secret sym- 
pathy, — from joining in the condemnation of them. 
It was more than a defeat, it was a rout, in which 
they were driven and chased headlong from the field ; 
a wreck in which their boasts and hopes of the last 
few years met the fate which wise men had always 
anticipated. Oxford repudiated them. Their theories, 
their controversial successes, their learned arguments, 
their appeals to the imagination, all seemed to go 
down, and to be swept away like chaff, before the 
breath of straightforward common sense and honesty. 
Henceforth there was a badge affixed to them and all 
who belonged to them, a badge of suspicion and dis- 
credit, and even shame, which bade men beware of 
them, an overthrow under which it seemed wonderful 
that they could raise their heads or expect a hearing. 
It is true, that to those who looked below the surface, 
the overthrow might have seemed almost too showy 
and theatrical to be quite all that it was generally 
thought to be. There had been too much passion, 
and too little looking forward to the next steps, in the 
proceedings of the victors. ‘ There was too much 
blindness to weak points of their own position, too 
much forgetfulness of the wise generosity of cautious 
warfare. The victory was easy to win ; the next 
moment it was quitp obvious that they did not know 
what to do with it, and were at their wits” end to 
understand what it meant. And the defeated party, 
though defeated signally and conspicuously in the 
sight of the Church and the country, had in it too 
large a proportion of the serious and able men of the 
University, with too clear and high a purpose, and 
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too distinct a sense of the strength and reality of their 
ground, to be in as disadvantageous a condition as 
from a distance 'might be imagined. A closer view 
would have discovered how much sympathy there was 
for their objects and for their main principles in many 
who greatly disapproved of much in the recent course 
and tendency of the movement It might have been 
seen how the unwise measures of the Heads had 
awakened convictions^ among many .who were not 
naturally on their side, that it was necessary 'both 
on the ground of justice and policy to arrest all 
extreme measures, and to give a breathing time to 
the minority. Confidence in their prospects as a 
party might have been impaired in the Tractarians; 
but confidence in their principles, confidence that they 
had rightly interpreted the spirit, the claims, and the 
duties of the English Church, confidence that devotion 
to its , cause was the call of God, whatever might 
happen to their own fortunes, this confidence was 
unshaken by the catastrophe of February. 

But that crisis had another important result, not 
much noticed then, but one which made itself abund- 
antly evident in the times that followed. The decisive 
breach between the old’ parties in the Church, both 
Orthodox and Evangelical, and the new party of the 
movement, with the violent and apparently irretriev- 
able discomfiture of the latter as the rising force in 
Oxford, opened the way and cleared*the ground for the 
formation and the power of a third school of opinion, 
which was to be the most formidable rival of the Tract- 
arians, and whose leaders were eventually to succeed 
where the Tractarians hzid failed, in becoming the 
masters and the reformers of the University* Liberal- 
ism had hitherto been represented in Oxford in fortes 
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whicl\. though respectable from intellectual vigour were 
tmattrad^Ve^ sometimes even repulsive. They were 
dry, cold, supercilious, critical ; they wanted enthusi- 
asm ; they were out of sympathy with religion and the 
religious temper and aims. They played, without 
knowing if, on the edge of the most dangerous ques- 
tions. The older Oxford Liberals were either intellect- 
ually aristocratic, dissecting the inaccuracies or showing 
up the paralogisms of the current orthodoxy, or they 
were poor in character, Liberals from the zest of 
aneering and mocking at what was received and 
established, or from the convenience of getting rid of 
strict and troublesome rules of life. They patronised 
Dissenters ; they gave Whig votes ; they made free, 
in a mild way, with the pet conventions and prejudices 
of Tories and High Churchmen. There was nothing 
inspiring in them, however much men might respect 
their correct and sincere lives. But a younger .set of 
men brought, mainly from Rugby and Arnold’s teach- 
ing, a new kind of Liberalism. It w£is much bolder 
and more independent than the older forms, less in- 
clined to put up with the traditional, more searching 
and inquisitive in its methods, more suspicious and 
daring in its criticism ; but it was much larger in its 
views and its sympathies, and, above all, it was imagin- 
ative, it was enthusiastic, and, without much of the 
devotional temper, it was penetrated by a sense of the 
reality and seriousness of religion. It saw greater 
hopes in the present and the future than thte Ttact- 
arians. It disliked their reverence for the past and 
the received as inconsistent with what seemed evidence 
of the providential order of great an(^ fruitful change. 
It could hot enter into their discipline of character, -and 
shrank from it as antiquated, unnatural, and qmrow. 
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But these younger Liherails were interested in the 
Tractarian innovators, and, in a degree, sympathised'' 
with them as a party of movement who had h^ the 
course to risk and sacrifice much for an aihwprldly 
end. And they felt that their own opportunity was 
come when all the parties w^ich claimed fo represent 
the orthodoxy of the English Church appeared to have 
broken for good with one another, and when their differ- 
ences had thrown so much doubt and disparagement 
on so important and revered a symbol of orthodojcy 
as the Thirty-nine Articles. They looked on partly with 
amusement, partly with serious anxiety, at the dispute ; 
they discriminated with impartiality between the strong 
and the weak points in the arguments on both sides : 
and they enforced with the same impartiality on both 
of them the reasons, arising out of the difficulties in 
which each parly was involved, for new and large 
measures, for a policy of forbearance and toleration. 
They inflicted on the beaten side, sometimes with more 
ingenuity than fairness, the lesson that the “ wheel had 
come round full circle ” with them ; that they were but 
reaping as they themselves had sown : — but now that 
there seemed little more to fear from the Tractarians, 
the victorious authorities were the power which the 
Liberals had to keep in check. They used their 
influence, such as it was (and it was not then what 
it was afterwards), to protect the weaker party, it was 
a favourite boast of Dean Stanley’s in after-times, that 
the intervention of the Liberals had saved the Tract- 
arians from complete disaster. It is quite true that 
the younger Liberals disapproved the continuance of 
harsh measures, and some of them exerted themselves 
against such measures. They did so in many ways 
and various reasons ; from consistency, from fq^- 
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ings^of persond kindness, from a sense of justice, from 
(t sensd if interest — some in a frank and generous 
spirit, others with contemptuous indifference. But 
the debt of the Tractarians to their Liberal friends in 
1845 was not so great as Dean Stanley, thinking of 
the Liberal* party as what it had ultimately g^own to 
be, supposed to be the case. The Liberals of his 
school were then still a little flock : a very distinguished 
and a very earnest set of men, but too young and too 
few as yet to hold the balance in such a contest. The 
Tractarians were saved by what they were and what 
they had done, and could do, themselves. But it is 
also true, that out of these feuds and discords, the 
Liberal party which was to be dominant in Oxford 
took its rise, soon to astonish old-fashioned Heads of 

f 

Houses with new and deep forms of doubt more auda- 
cious than Tractarianism, and ultimately to overthrow 
not only the victorious authorities, but the «.ncient 
position of the Church, and to recast from top to 
bottom the institutions of the University. The 13th 
of February was not only the final defeat and conclu- 
sion of the first stage of the movement. It was the 
birthday of the modern Liberalism of Oxford. 

But it was also a crisis in the history of many lives. 
From that moment, the decision of a number of good 
and able men, who had once promised to be among 
the most valuable servants of the English Church, 
became clear. If tt were doubtful before, in many 
cases, whether they would stay with her, this doubt 
existed no longer. It was now only a question of 
time when they would break the tie and renounce their 
old allegiance. In the bitter, and j‘n many cases 
agonising struggle which they had gone through aS. to 
their duty to God and conscience, a sign seemed now 
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to be given them which they could not mistake. The^ 
were invited, on one side, to come; they were told 
sternly and scornfully, on the other, to go. Theyrcouli 
no longer be accused of impatience if they brough 
their doubts to an end, and made up their minds tha 
their call was to submit to the claims of Rome, tha 
their place was in its communion. 

Yet there was a pause. It was no secret wha 
was coming. But men lingered. It was not till thi 
summer that the first drops of the storm began to fall 
Then through the autumn and the next year, friends 
whose names and forms were familiar in Oxford, on< 
by one disappeared and were lost to it. Fellowships 
livings, curacies, intended careers, were given up 
Mr. Ward went. Mr. Capes, who had long followec 
Mr. Ward’s line, and had spent his private means t( 
build a church near Bridgewater, went also. Mr 
Oakeley resigned Margaret Chapel and went. Mr 
Ambrose St. John, Mr. Coffin, Mr. Dalgairns, Mr 
Faber, Mr. T. Meyrick, Mr. Albany Christie, Mr. R 
Simpson of Oriel, were received in various places am 
various ways, and in the next year, Mr. J. S. North 
cote, Mr. J. B. Morr]s, ^Mr. G. Ryder, Mr. Davit 
Lewis. On the 3d of October 1845 Mr. Newmar 
requested the Provost of Oriel to remove his namt 
from the books of the College and University, bu 
without giving any reason. The 6th of Octdber ii 
the date of the “ Advertisement * to the work whicl 
had occupied Mr. Newman through the year — th< 
Essay on tke Development of Christian Doctrine, Or 
the 8th he was, as he has told us in the Apohgm 
received by Father Dominic, the Passionist. T< 
the “Advertisement” are subjoined the following 
words ; * 
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the Above eas written the Author has joined 
the Catholic Church. It was his intention and wish to have carried 
his volume through the press before deciding finally on this stq>. 
But when he got some way in the printing, he recognised in himself 
a conviction of the truth of the conclusion, to which the discussion 
leads, jO clear as to preclude further deliberation. Shortly after- 
wards circumstances gave him the opportunity of acting on it, and 
he felt that he had no warrant for refusing to act on it. 

So the reality of what had been so long and often 
so lightly talked about by those who dared it, provoked 
it, or hoped for it, had come indeed ; and a consider- 
able portion of English society learned what it was to 
be novices in a religious system, hitherto not only alien 
and unknown, but dreaded, or else to have lost friends 
and relatives, who were suddenly transformed into severe 
and uncompromising opponents, speaking in unfamiliar 
terms, and sharply estranged in sympathies and rules 
of life. Some of them, especially those who had 
caught the spirit of their leader, began life anew, 
took their position as humble learners in the Roman 
Schools, and made the most absolute sacrifice of a 
whole lifetime that man can make. To others the 
change came and was accepted as an emancipation, 
not only from the bonds of .Anglicanism, but from the 
obligations of orders and priestly vows and devotion. 
In some cases, where they were married, there was no 
help for it. But in almost all cases there was a great 
surrender of what English life has to offer to those 
brought up in it. Of the defeated party, those who 
remained had much to think abou^ between grief at 
the breaking of old ties, and the loss of dear friends, 
and perplexities about their own position. The 
anxiety, j^ie sorrow at differing and patting, seem niiw 
almost extrav^ant and unintelligible. There are those 
who sneer at the* “ distress,” of that time. There had 
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not been the same sufiCering, the same ^trangetiglCa^ 
when Churchmen turned dissenters, like Bulteel and 
Baptist Noel. But the movement had rsdsed the . 
whole scale of feeling about religious matters so high, 
the questions were felt to be so momentous, the stake 
and the issue so precious, the “ Loss anS Qain ” so 
immense, that to differ *on such subjects was the 
differing on the greatest things which men could 
differ about. But in a tiijie of distress, of which few 
analogous situations in our days can give the measure, 
the leaders stood firm. Dr. Pusey, Mr. Keble, Mr. 
Marriott accepted, with unshaken faith in the cause of 
the English Church, the terrible separation. They 
submitted to the blow — submitted to the reproach of 
having been associates of those who had betrayed 
hopes and done so much mischief ; submitted to the 
charge of inconsistency, insincerity, cowardice ; but 
they did not flinch. Their unshrinking attitude was 
a new point of departure for those who believed in the 
Catholic foundation of the English Church. 

Among those deeply affected by these changes, 
there were many who had been absolutely uninfluenced 
by the strong Roman current. They had recognised 
many good things in the Roman Church ; they were 
fully alive to many shortcomings in the English 
Church; but the possibility of submission to the 
Roman claims had never been a question with* them. 
A typical example of such mifids was Mr. Isaac 
Williams, a pupil of Mr. Keble, an intimate friend of 
Mr, Newman, a man of simple and saintly life, with 
heart and soul steeped in the ancient theol(^ of 
undivided Christendom, and for that very reason 
untj^pt'ed by the newer principles and fashions of 
Rome. There were numbers who thought like J^in ; 
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but tliere were others also, who were forced in afresh 
tqK>n themselves, and who had to ask themselves wh^ 
they stayed, when a teacher, to whom they had looked 
up as they had to Mr. Newman, and into whose 
confidence they had been admitted, thought it his duty 
to go, 'With some the ultimate, though delayed, de- 
cision was to follow him. With others, the old and fair 
prajudicium against the claims of Rome, which had 
always asserted itself even against the stringent logic of 
Mr. Ward and the deep and subtle ideas of Mr. New- 
man, became, when closed with, and tested face to face 
in the light of fact and history, the settled conviction 
of life. Some extracts from contemporary papers, real 
records of the private perplexities and troubles actually 
felt at the time, may illustrate what was passing in the 
minds of some whom knowledge and love of Mr. New- 
man failed to make his followers in his ultimate step. 
The first extract belongs to some years befor^ but it 
is part of the same train of thinking.^ 

P {As to myself, I am getting into a very unsettled state as to aims 
and prospects. I mean that as things are going on, a man does not 
know where he is going to ; one cannot imagine what state of things 
to look forward to; in what way, and under what circumstances, 
one’s coming life — ^if it does come — ^is to be spent; what is to 
become of one. I cannot at all imagine myself a convert ; but how 
am I likely, in the probable state of things, to be able to serve as 
an English clergyman? Shall I ever get Priest’s orders? Shall I 
be able to contmue always serving? What is one’s line to be; 
what ought to be one’s aims ; or can one have any ? 

The storm is not yet come : how it may come, and how soon it 
may blow over, and what it may leave behind, is doubtful; bui 
some sort of crisis, I think, must come before things settle. With 
the Bishops against us, and Puritanism aggr^sive, we may see 
strange things before the end. - ' 


* Compaie Mozley’s Rtmtmscences, ii. 1 - 3 . 
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When the “storm” had at length come, though 
before its final violence, the same writer continu^ : 

% 

The present hopeless check and weight to our party-^what ^as 
for the time absolutely crushed us — is the total loss Of confidence 
arising from the strong tendency, no longer to be dissembled or 
explained away, among many of to Rome. I see no chance of 
our rjecovery, or getting our beatis above water from this, at least in 
England, for years to come. And it is a check which will etoe day 
be far greater than it is now. Und-^r the cirtumfiitances — having 
not the most distant thought of leaving the English Church myself 
and yet having no means of escaping the very natural suspicion of 
Romanising without giving up my best friends and the most saint- 
like men in England — how am I to view my position ? What am 
I witnessing to i* What, if need be, is one tc suffer for ? A man 
has no leaning towards Rome, does not feel, as others do, the 
strength of her exclusive claims to allegiance, the perfection of her 
system, its right so to overbalance all the good found in ours as to 
make ours absolutely untrustworthy for a Christian to rest in, not- 
withstanding all circumstances of habit, position, and national 
character ; has such doubts on the Roman theory of the Church, 
the Ultramontane, and such instincts not only against many of their 
popular religious customs and practical ways of going on, but against 
their principles of belief {e,g, divine faith = relics), as to repel him 
from any wish to sacrifice his own communion for theirs ; yet withal, 
and without any great right on his part to complain, is set down as 
a man who may any day, and^ certainly will some day, go over ; and 
he has no lawful means of removing the suspicion : — why is it tanti 
to submit to this ? 

However little sympathy we Englishmen have with Rome, the 
Western Churches under Rome are really living and holy branches 
of the Church Catholic j corruptions they may have, so may we ; 
but putting these aside, they are Catholic Christians, or Catholic 
Christianity has failed out of the world : we are no more [Catholic] 
than they. But this, public opinion has not for centuries, and does 
not now, realise or allow. So no one can express in reality and detail 
a practical belief in their Catholicity, in their equality (setting one 
thing against another) with us as Christians, without being suspected 
of what such belief continually leads to — disloyalty to the English 
Church. Yet such belief is nevertheless well-grounded and rights 
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and there is no great hope for the Church till it gains ground, 
soberly, powerfidly, and apart from all low*views of proselytising, or 
fear Of danger. What therefore the disadvantage of those among 
us who do not really deserve the imputation of Romanising may be 
mount for, is to break this practical belief to the English Church. 
We" may be silenced, but, without any wish to leave the Engliidi 
Church, We cannot give up the belief, that the Western Church 
under Rome is a true, living, venerable branch of the Christian 
Church. There are dangers m such a belief, but they must be pro- 
vided against, they do not affect the truth of the belief. 

Such searchings of heart were necessarily rendered 
more severe and acute by Mr. Newman’s act. There 
waS no letter any respite; his dearest friends must 
choose between him and the English Church. And the 
choice was made, by those who did not follow him, on a 
principle little honoured or believed in at the time x>n 
either side, Roman or Protestant ; but a principle which 
in the long-run restored hope and energy to a cause 
which was supposed to be lost. It was not thi?*reviyal 
of the old V la Media ; it was not the ass^tlibn of 
the superiority of the English Church ; it was not a 
return to the old-fashioned and ungenerous methods 
of controversy with Rome — one-sided in all cases, 
ignorant, coarse, unchristian in many. It was not 
the proposal of a new theory of the Church — its func- 
tions, authority, and teaching, a counter-ideal to Mr. 
Ward’s imposing Ideal. It was the resolute and 
serioife appeal from brilliant logic, and keen sarcasm, 
and pathetic and ‘impressive eloquence, to reality 
and experience, as well as to history, as to the positive 
and substantial characteristics of the traditional and 
actually existing English Church, shown not on pajper 
but in wprk, and in spite of contradictory appeartmees 
and inebnsistent elements; and along with ah 
attempt to put in a fair and just light the comparative 
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excellences and defects of other parts of Christendom, 
excellences to be ungrudgingly admitted, but not to 
be allowed to bar the recognition of defects. The feel- 
ing which had often stirred, even when things looked 
at the worst, that Mr. Newman had dealt unequally 
and hardly with the English Church, relumed with 
gathered strength. The "English Church was after all 
as well worth living in and fighting for as any other ; 
it was not only in England that light and dark, in 
teaching and in life, were largely intermingled, and the 
mixture had to be largely allotved for. We had our 
Sparta, a noble, if a rough and an incomplete one; 
patiently to do our best for it was better than leaving 
it to its fate, in obedience to signs and reasonings 
which the heat of strife might well make delusive. It 
was one hopeful token, that boasting had to be put 
away from us for a long time to come. In these days 
of stress and sorrow were laid the beginnings of a 
school, whose main purpose was to see things as they 
are ; which had learned by experience to distrust un- 
qualified admiration and unqualified disparagement; 
determined not to be blinded even by genius to plain 
certainties ; not afraid to honour all that is great and 
beneficent in Rome, not afraid with English frankness 
to criticise freely at home ; but not to be won over, in 
one case, by the good things, to condone and accept 
the bad things ; and not deterred, in the othef , from 
service, from love, from self-sacrifice, by the presence 
of much to regret and to resist 

AU this new sense of independence, arising from 
the sense of having been left almost desolate by the 
disappearance of a great stay and light in men’s daily 
life, led to various and different results. In some 
minds, after a certain trial, it actually led men hacli; to 
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that Romeward tendency from which they had at first 
recoiled. In others, the break-up of the movement 
under such a chief led them on, more or less, and some 
very far, into a career of speculative Liberalism like 
that of Mr. Blanco White, the publication of whose 
bic^raphy coincided with Mr. Newman’s change. In 
many others, especially in London and the towns, it led 
to new and increasing efforts to popularise in various 
ways — through preaching, organisation, greater atten- 
tion to the meaning, the solemnities, and the fitnesses 
of worship — the ideas of the Church movement. Dr. 
Pusey and Mr. Keble were still the recognised chiefs 
of the continued yet remodelled movement. It had its 
quarterly organ, the Christian Remembrancer, which 
had taken the place of the old British Critic in the 
autumn of 1 844. A number of able Cambridge men 
had thrown their knowledge and thoroughness of work 
into the EccUsiologist. There were newspapers — t|^e 
English Churchman, and, starting in 1 846 from small 
and difficult beginnings, in the face of long discourage- 
ment and at times despair, the Guardian. One mind 
of great and rare power, though only recognised for 
what he was much later in his life, one undaunted 
heart, undismayed, almost undepressed, so th'at those 
who knew not its inner fires thought him cold and 
stoical, had lifted itself above the wreck at Oxford. 
The shock which had cowed and almost crushed 
some of Mr. NewmSin’s friends, roused and fired Mr. 
James Mozley, 

To take leave of Mr. Newman (he writes on the morrow of Hhe 
event), is a heavy task. His step was not nnfojreseen ; but when it 
IS come this^se who knew him feel the fact as a real change witfiin 
them — feel as if they were entering upon a fresh stage of their own 
life.^ May that very change turn to their profit, and discipline them 
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by its hardness 1 It may do so if they will use it sa Let nobody 
complain ; a time most come, sooner or later, in every one's life, when 
he has to pa^t with advantages, connexions, supports, consolations, that 
he has had hitherto, and fece a new state of things. Every One knows 
that he is not always to have all that he Ikis now : he says to h imself, 
“ What shall I do when this or that stay, or connexion, is gone ? ” and 
the an^er is, “ That he will do without it” . » . The tiihe comes when 
this is taken away ; and then the mind is left alone, and is thrown 
back upon itself, as the expression is. But no religiouf mind 
tolerates the notion of being really thrown upoiv itself ; this is only 
to say in other words, that it .3 thrown back upon God. . . . Secret 
mental consolations, whether of innocent self-flattery or reposing 
confidence, are over j a more real and graver life begins — a firmer, 
harder disinterestedness, able to go on its course by itself. Let them 
see in the change a call to greater earnestness, sincerer simplicity, and 
more solid manliness. What were weaknesses before will be sins now.^ 

• “ A new stage has begun. Let no one complain ” : 
— this, the expre'^sion of individual feeling, represents 
pretty accurately the temper into which the Church 
party s'ettled when the first shock was over. They 
knew that henceforward they had difficult times before 
them. They knew that they must work under sus- 
picion, even under proscription. They knew that they 
must expect to see men among themselves perplexed, 
unsettled, swept away.bj; the influences which had 
affected Mr. Newman, and still more by the precedent 
of his example. They knew that they must be pre- 
pared to lose friends and fellow-helpers, and to lose 
them sometimes unexpectedly and suddenly, & the 
wont was so often at this time. Above all, they knew 
that they had a new form of antagonism to reckon 
with, harder than any they had yet encountered. It 
had the peculiar sad bitterness which belongs to civil 
war, when men’s foes are they of their own households 


1 Christian Remembrancer ^ January 1846, pp. 1671 168. 
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— ^the bitle^ess arising out of interrupted intimacy 
Bfui affection. Neither side could be held blameless ; 
the charge from the one of betrayal and desertion was 
answered by the charge from the other of insincerity 
and faithlessness to conscience, and by natural but 
not always very fair attempts to proselytise ; and un- 
doubtedly, the English Church, and those who adhered 
to it, had, for some years after 1 845, to hear from the 
lips of old friends the most cruel and merciless in- 
vectives which knowledge of her weak points, wit, 
argumentative power, eloquence, and the triumphant 
exultation at once of deliverance and superiority could 
frame. It was such writing and such preaching as had 
certainly never been seen on the Roman side Before, 
at least in England. Whether it was adapted to its 
professed purpose may perhaps be doubted ; but the 
men who went certainly lost none of their vigour as 
controversialists or their culture as scholars. ».Not,to 
speak of Mr. Newman, such men as Mr. Oakeley, 
Mr. Ward, Mr. Faber, and Mr, Dalgairns more than 
fulfilled in the great world of London their reputation 
at Oxford. This was all in prospect befofe the eyes 
of those who had elected to cast in their lot with the 
English Church. It was not an encouraging position. 
The old enthusiastic sanguineness had been effectually 
quenched. Their Liberal critics and their Liberal 
friends have hardly yet ceased to remind them how 
sorry a figure they out in the eyes of men of the world, 
and in the eyes of men of bold and effective thinking.^ 


^ E.g, the Warden of Mertorfs 
History cf the VnvoersUy of Oxford, p. 
212. ** first panic was succeeded 

by a reactioli ; soi&e devoted adherents 
followed him (Mr. Newman) to Rope ; 
others relapsed into Fifeless conformity ; 


and the University soon resum^ its 
wonted tfant^illity.” Lifelese con- 
formity” sounds odd connected with 
Dr. Pusey or Mr. J. B. Mosley, and. the 
London men who vrere the founders of 
the so-called Ritualist schools. , 
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The “ poor Puseyites ” are spoken of in tones half of 

pity and half of sneer. Their part seemed played ouj. 
There seemed nothing more to make them of import- 
ance. They had not succeeded in Catholicising the 
English Church ; they had not even shaken it by a 
wide -secession. Henceforth they were only marked 
men. All that could be said for them was, that at the 
worst, they did not lose heart They had not for^tten 
the lessons of their ea^^lier time 

It is not my purpose to* pursue farther the course of 
the movement All the world knows that it was not 
in fact, killed or even much arrested by the shock of 
1845. But after 1845, its field was at least as much 
out o^ Oxford as in it As long as Mr. Newman re- 
mained, Oxford was necessarily its centre, necessarily, 
even after he had seemed to withdraw from it. When 
he left his place vacant, the direction of it was not re- 
moved /rom Oxford, but it was largely shared by men 
in London and the country. It ceased to be strongly 
and prominently Academical. No one indeed held 
such a position as Dr. Pusey’s and Mr. Keble’s ; but 
though Dr. Pusey continued to be a great power at 
Oxford, he now became every day a much greater 
power outside of it ; v^hile Mr. Keble was now less 
than ever an Academic, and became n:\ore and more 
closely connected with men out of Oxford, his friends 
in London and his neighbours at Hursley and® Win- 
chester. The cause which Mr. Newman had given up 
in despair was found to be deeply interesting in ever 
new parts of the country : and it passed gradually into 
the hands of new leaders more widely acquainted with 
Ei^lish society. It passed into the hands of the 
Wilberforces, and Archdeacon Manning ; of j^^r. 
Beilnett, Mr. Dodsworth, Mr. W. Scott,’ Dr. Irons, 
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Mr* E. HaivlunSt .aiid Mr. Upton Richards in London. 
It had the sympathy and counsels of men of weighty or 
men who were rising into eminence and importance 
— some of the Judges, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Roundell 
Palmer, Mr. Frederic Rogers, Mr. Mountague Bernard, 
Mr, Ho^e Scott (as he afterwards was), Mr. Badeley, 
and a brilliant recruit from Cambridge, Mr. Beresford 
Hope. It attracted the sympathy of another boast of 
Cambridge, the great Bishop of New Zealand, and his 
friend Mr. Whytehead. Those times were the link 
between what we are now, so changed in many ways, 
and the original impulse given at Oxford ; but to 
those times I am as much of an outsider as most of 
the foremost in them were outsiders to Oxford <n the 
earlier days. Those times are almost more important 
than the history of the movement ; for, besides vin- 
dicating it, they carried on its work to achievements 
and successes which, even in the most sanguipe days 
of “ Tractarianism,” had not presented themselves to 
men’s minds, much less to their hopes. But that story 
must be told by others. 

“ Show thy servants thy work, and their children 
thy glory.” 
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liorganised by Ismail, ^Khedive of Egypt. 
Crown Svo 6f 

— The Niie TRiLUTARif^o of AbyssiniA, 
AND THE Sword Hunters of the Hamran 
Arabs Crown Svo 61 

— The Ai bert -N’ anza Great Basin op 
T i Nile and Exploration of the Nile 
Sources. Crowm Svo 6s, 

■— - Cyprus as I saw it in 1879 Svo xar 6d. 
Cast up by the Sea : or, The Adven- 
tures OP Nfd Gray With Illustrations by 
Huard Crown Svo 6s, 

The Egyptian Qulstion Letters to the 

Ttme^ and the Pali Mall Gazette Svo. 24. 
— True Tale » for mv Grandsons Illus- 
tratedbyW J Hennessy. Cr Svo y 6d, 
Wii D Beast*; and their Ways Remi- 
niscences OP Europe, A^ia, Africa, and 
Am'*£. ica Illustrated 2 vols Svo. x/ xa 4 . 
BAI,CH (Elizabeth) — Glimp*-es of Old 
English Homes Illustrated G 1 4to X44. 
BALDWIN (Prof J. M>- Handbook or 
Psychology Senses and Iniflleci. 
2nd Edition Svo 12s 6d “ 
BAI.FOUR (The Right Hon A J >-A De- 
FENCF OF Philosophic Doubt Being an 
Essay on the foundations of Belief Svo. 12s, 
BALFOUR (Prof PM) — Elasmobranch 
Fishes With Plates Svo 214 
Comparative Embryolqi.y W’lth Illus- 
trations 2 vols 2nd Edition Svo — ^Vol 1 . 
184— Vol II 214 

The Coilected Works Memorial 
Edition Edited by M Foster, F.R S.,and 
Adam Sedgwick, M A 4 vols Svo 6/ 6s 
Vols I and IV Special Memoirs May 
be had separately. Price 7ji 6d net 

BALL (Sir R S ) — Experimfntal Me- 
chanics Illustrated New Edit Cr Svo. 6s, 
BALL (W. Pldtt)-,-ARE THE EfIJ^ects of 
Use AND Disuse iNHERiTBBlt An*Exami-f 
nation of the View held by Spencer and 
Darwin Crovm Svo 3*. 60, 

BALL (W W R ) —The Student’s Guide 
TO the Bar 5th Edition, revised. Crown 

Svo. 24 ^ 

A Short Account of the History of 

Mathematics Crown Svo 10s 6d, 

BALLIOL COLLEGE Psalms and Hymns 
FOR Balliol College xSmo. 24. 6d, 

BARKER (Lady).— F irst Lessons in the 
Principles of Cooking 3rd Ed. zSmo. 14. 

A Year’s Housekeeping in South 

Africa Illustrated. Crown Svo 34 6^. 

Station Life in New Zealand. Crown 

Svo. 34. 6d, 
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BAltKERCUtdy). —Letters t6 Guy. Cm 

iSm ^sii HooM AND Boudoir. With 
nuittorous Illustrations Crown 8vo 2s 6d 
LieR op William Barnes, Poet 
and Philoloois r. By his Daughter, Luc\ 
Barter (“ Leader Scott ’*) Cr 8vo js. 6d 
BARljtY (Bishop) —First Words in Aus.5. 
TRALIa $ermons Crown 8vo sr 

Bartholomew <j g.) — elemeniary 

School Atlas 410 js 

Library Rkkerenck Atlas of the 
World With Inde\ to 100,000 places 
Folio 2/ las 6d net 

— Physical and Poi itical School Ati as 
With 80 maps 410 (id y half mor xo4 (id 

HARWELL (Richard, F R C S ) — Thf 
Causes and Treatment op Lateral 
Curvature of THt Si’iNE Crown 8vo 5^ 

On Aneurism, ispiciaiiy op the ' 

Thorax and Root OF ihi- Nfck sr (d 
BASTIAN (H* Charlton) - The Bpginninos 
OP Life 2 vols Crown 8vo 28^ 

Kvoi UTION AND THE ORIGIN OF LiFE 

Crown 8vo 6r. 6^ 

- On Paralysis from Brain Disease in 
ns Common Forms Crown 8 vo ioj bd | 
BATHER (Archdeacon) — On some Minis 
IEKIAL Duties, Catechi/ino, Preaching, 
&c Edited, with a Preface, by C J 
' Vaughan, D.D, Fep 8vo 4J 
BATH (Marquis oO — Observations on 
Bui garian Affairs Ciown 8vo bd 
BEASLEY (R D ) - An Element ary 
Treatise on Plane Trk.onomei ry With 
numerous Examples 9th Ed Cr 8vo 3V bd 
BEAUMARCHAIS Le Baruierdf Sevili f, 
ou Le PriScaution Inutili Comedie en 
Quatre Actes Edited by P Blouft, 

B A , Univ Gallic Fep 8\o 3^ bd 

BECKER (B H ) —Disturbed Ireland 
liCtters written during 1880-81 Crn, 8vo 6 j 
BEESLY (Mrs ) — S i dries h rom the 
History OF Rome tep 8vo iv bd 
BEHAGHEL — The German Language 
Translated by Emil Trllhmann, BA, 
Ph D Globe 8vo 

BELCHER (Rev H ) —Short Exercises in 
Latin Prose Composition, and Examina- 
tion Papere in Latin ^^rammar , with a 
Chapter on Anaiysis of Sentences 
i8mo IS bd 

Key (for Teachers only). 3* bd 
Shor-^ Exercises in Latin Prose Com- 
position Part ll On the Syntax of Sen- 
tences With an Appendix iSnfb ss. 

Key (for Teachers only). iSmo. 3^. 

BENHAM (Rev W ) —A Companion to the 
Lectionary. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 
BENTLEY. By Professor Jsbb. Crown fivo. 

IX. bd , sewed, ix. . 

BERLIOZ (Hector) : Autobiography op I 
Transl Iw Rachel and Eleanor Holmes. 

2 vols Qrown 8vo. aix. 

BERNARI) (M.) —Four Lectures on Sub- 
jects connected WITH Diplomacy. 8vo. 9x. 


BERNARD (St.) The Life and Times of 
St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux. By 
J. <5. Morj^on, M a. Crown 8vo. 6x. 
BERNERS (J.)— First Lesso^is ON Health. 
x8mo XX 

BESANT (Walter) — Captain Cootc. With 
Portrait Crown 8vo. 2X bd 
BETHUNE-BAKER (J. F ) —The Influ- 
ence OK Christianity on War 8v/). sx 
The SiERNNFss of Christ's Tiuching, 

AND its ReIATION TO THE LaW OF FOR- 
I GIVENESS Crown 8vo. 2x bd 

BETSY L?.E A Jo'c's’le Yarn jExtra 
fep 8vo ?x bd 

BETTANY((i r ) - First Lessons in Prac- 
tical Botany i8mo ix. 

BIGELOW fM M)- History of Proce- 
dure IN Engiand from I he Norman 
Conqupst The Norman Period, 1066-1204 

8 VO idi 

BIK^.LAS (D ) ~L ouKis Laras, or, The 
Reminiscences of a Chioie Merchant 
DUR iNGTHi! Greer Wauof Independence 
Translated by J CjLnnadius, Gieek 
Minister in l^o.idon C'rown 8vo 7X bd 
BiNNIE (the Kte Rev William) — Sermons. 
Crown 8vo 6x 

BIRKBECK (William Thqd) - Historical 
Sketch OP hf Distrimu 1 i«>n 01 Land j 
Engiand Ciown 8vo, 4.S bd 

BIRKS (Thonns Kawson, M A ) — First 
Principles op ]VIokal Scipnci* , or, First 

COURSF OK J.FCIURPS Dl-LIVFRKD IN THE 

Universi ty of Cambridi.e Cr 8vo 8x, M 
Modern U ni i i akianism , or. The Sys- 
tems OF Paie\, Bentham, and Mill 
Exam i nfd a n d Com pa rld Cru 8 vp. 6x 6d, 
The Ditficuitus or Belief in con- 
nection with ths Creation and the 
Fall, Ri dfmption and Judgment, and 
Edition Ciown 8vo sx 

Commentary on the Book of Isaiah, 

Critical, Historical, and Prophetical, 
iNci UDING A Revised English Transla- 
TiON 2nd Edition 8 VO 12 v bd 

The New Testament Essay on the 

Right Estimation of MS Evidence in the 
• Telit of the New Testament Cr 8vo 3X 6d, 

Supernatural Revelation , or, First 

Principles of Moral Theoi ogv 8vo 8x 

Modern Physical Fatalism, and the 

Doctrini of Evoluuon Including an 
Examination of Mr Herbert Spencer’s 
“ First Principles " Crown 8vo 6x 

Justification and Imputed Rights 

iousNEss Being a Review of Ten Sermons 
on the Nature and Effects of Faith by Jambs 
Thomas O’Brien, D D , late Bishop of 
Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin Cr. 8vo. 6x 

B^RNSON (B ) — Synnove Solbakkbn 
Translated by Julie Sutter. Cr. 8vo. fix 

BLACK (William) The Strang^ Advbn- 
TUSES of A Phaeton. Illustrated Cr.8vD.6x 
- A PWNCESS of Thule. Crown 8vo. fix 
— — The Maid of Killbbna, and other 
Tales. Crown 8vo. fix, 

— — Madcai Violet, Crown 8vo. fix. 
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BLACK (Wm). — Grbbn Pasturbs and 
Piccadilly Crown 8vo 6»* 

Maclbod of Dare, With Illusiflitionf 

by eminent Artists, Crown 8vo. 6s, 

White Wings A Vachting Romance. 

Crown 8vo 6s 

The Beautifui Wretch The Four 

MacKicols The Pupil of Aurelius. 
Crdtvn 8vo 6s 

— SiiJh^DON Bells Crown 8vo 6s 
—— Yolande Crown 8vo 6f ^ 

Judith Shakespi ARE Crown 8\o 6s 

Goldsmith Cr Bvo is 6d , sewed, is, 

The Wise Women of Inverness A 

Tale And Other Miscellanies Cr. 
8vo 6s * 

White Hfathbk Crown 8vo 6 s 

Sabina Zembra Crown 8vo 6s 

BLACKBURNE Life of thf Right Hon. 
Francis Blac kb urne, late Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, by his son, Edward Black* 
BURNS With Poi fl lit, RVO I2J 

BLACKIE (Prof John Stuart ) — Greek and 
English Diai ogues fop Use in Schools 
and Colleges 3rd Edition Fcp 8vo 2s 6d, 

Hor,e Hei lkntcaj 8vo 12^. 

— r- T he Wise Mfn ofGrkeci- inaSbries 
OF Dramaiic Dialogues Cr. 8vo gs 

Goethe's Faust . 'I islated into Eng- 
lish Verse 2nd Edition Crown 8vo gj 

Lay Sermons Crown 8vo 6s 

— — ' Mijsys Vitae Gleanings of Song from a 
Happy I.ife Crown 8vo 4s 6d 
— - What Does History Teach? Two 
Edinburgh Lectures Globe 8vo 2s 6d 

BLAKE (J F )- Astronomical Myths 
W ith lllustiations Ciown 8vo gs 

BLAKE Liff of William Biake With 
Selections from his Poems and other Writings 
Illustrated from Blake's own Works By 
Alexander Gii chkist New and Enlarged 
Edition 2 vols cloth gilt Medium 8vo. 

2/ 2f 

BLAfclSTON(J R)— TiiETEACHER.ItiiN'fe 
on School Managemeni Cr 8vo 2s 6a, 

BI.ANFORD (H F ) —The Rudiments of 
Physical Geography for the use of 
Indian Schools 12th Edition Illus- 
trated Globe 8vo 2; 6d 
— — APracticai Guide to thf Climates 
and Weather of India, Ceylon and 
Burma, and the Storms of Indian 
Sbas. 8vo I2J 6d. 

Elementary Geography of India, • 
Burma, and Ceylon Illustrated Globe 
8vo. 2s 6d, 

BLANFORD (W. T ).-Geology and 
Zoology op Af/ssinia. 8vo 21s, , 

BLYTH (A. Wynter) —A Manual op Public 
Health 8vo. 17J net . 

B 5 hM-BAWERK (Prof).— C apital and i 
Interest, Translated by W. Smart, M. A. 
Svo. xiS, 


BOLDREWOOD (RolQ — Robbery Under 
Arms * A Story op Life and Adventure 
IN THE Bush and in the Gk>i,DPucL]lli or 
Aostraiia Crown 8 vo 3s 6d, 

The Miner’s Right 6 rfL 

The Squatter’s Dream Cr.W. ^, 6 d, 

A Colonial Reformer 3 vols. Cr. 

^ 8vo. 3M. 6d. 

BOLEYN (ANNE) A Chapter of English 
History, t$2j-ir36 By Paul Friedmann., 
# 2 vols. 8vo 28^ * 

BONAR (James) — Malthus and his Work. 

Bvo. i2,r. 6d , 

BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL 
TIMES AND ALL LANDS By Char- 
lotte M Yo i8mo 4^ 6d Edition 
•or Schools. Globe 8vo 2.r. Abndged 
Edition x8mo. is, 

BOOLE (George) — A I reatise on the Cal- 
culus uf Finite Differences Edited by 
J F Moulton 3rd Edition Cr 8vo lOif 6 a* 

The Mathematical Analysis or 

Logic 8vo Sewed, 5s 

BOTTOMLEY (J T) - Four-Figurd 
M athem AT .CAL 1 'ablfs Comprising Log- 
arithmic and Trigonometrical lables, and 
Tables of Squares, Squ^e Roots and Reci- 
procals 8vo 2s 6d 

BOLGHTON(G H) and ABBEY (E A)- 
Skbtching Rambles in Holland. With 
Illustrations Fcp 4to 21^. 

BOWEN (H Courthope) — J irst Lessons in 
French i8mo is 

BOWER (Prof F O ) —A Course of Prac- 
tical Instruction in Botany Cr. 8vo, , 
lor 6d 

BRADSHAW (J G ) — A Course of Easy 
Arithmetical Examples for Bfginners. 
Globe 8vo 2s With Answers 2s 6d 

BRAIN A Journal of Neurology Edited 
for the Neurological Society of London, by 
A De Watteville Published Quarterly. 
Bvo 3r 6d (Part 1 in January, 1878 ) 
Yearly Vols I to XII 8vo, cloth isr. each. 
[Cloth covers for binding, is each ] 
BREYMANN (Prof H ) —A French Gram- 
mar BASED ON Philological Principles, 
3rd Edition Extra fcp 8vo 4;. 6d, 

— First French Exercise Book. 2nd 
Edition Extra* fcp 8vo. 4; 6 d, 

— Second French Exercise Book Extia 
fcp Bvo 2s 6d 

BRIDGES (John A ).— Idylls of a Lost 
Village Crown Bvo ^s, 6dM 
BRIGHT (John) - Speeches on Questions 
OF PuSLic Policy Edited by the late Prof, 
Thorold Rogers 2nd Edition. 2 vols. 
Bvo 25X With Portrait. Authoi^s Popular 
Edition, Extra fcp 8vo 3^. 6d, 

— Public Addresses Edited by J. E. T, 
Rogers. 8vo 14s. 

BRIGHT (H. A)— The English Flower 
Garden. Crown Bvo 3^ 6d. 

BRIMLEY (George).— E ssays. Globe 8 vo. 31- 
BRODl£(SirBeiuamm).— I deal Chemistry, 
Crown 8 vo. ax. 
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fiROOKE, Sir ]aSm The Raja of Sara- 

wak (Life of). By Gertrude L. Jacob. 

9 VOls. 8 vQ. 25 f. 

BROOKE (Stopford A*),— Rrimer of Eng- 
U8H Uterature. tEmo. if. 

Laige Paper Edition. 8vo js 6d, 

— — Riquet of the Tuft : A Love Drama. 

Extra crown Bvo 6s 
— - P<;«eMs Globe Svo 6f 
Mtlton Fcp*8vo xs 6d 

Large Paper Fdition Svo ai? net 

Poems of Shei ley Edited by Stop- 

ford A Brooke, M A With Vignette. 
x8mo 4J 6d 

Large Paper Edition i2f 6d 
— — Dovf Cottage, Wordsworth’s Home, 
prom 1800 — 1808 Globe Svo if 

Early English Literature 2 vols. 

Svo [ Vol / tn the Press 

BROOKS (Rev Phillips) — T he Candle of 
THE Lord, and other Sermons Crown 
8vo. df 

- Sermons Prfachfd in English 
Churches Crown Svo 6 f 
— • Twenty Sermons Crown Svo 6 f 

Tolerance Crown Svo, 2f 6d, 

BKOOKSMllH (J ) Arithmetic in 

Theory AND Practice Crown Svo 4f 6d 
BROOKSMITH(J andE J ) —Arithmetic 
for BfginNjER*^ Globe Svo if 6d 
BROOKSMlTH(E J ) -Woolwich Mathe- 
MAI icAL Papers, for Admission in the Royal 
Military Acatleniy for the years x88o — 1888 
Edited by K J Brooksmith, B A Crown 
Svo 6s 

— Sandhurst Maihematical Papers, 
for Admission into the Royal Military Col- 
lege, 1881 — 89 Edited by E J Brook- 
smith, B A Crown Svo y 6d 

BROWN (J Allen) —Palaeolithic Man in 
North-Wesi Middiesex Svo ^s,6d 
brown (T E ) —The Manx Witch and 
OTHFR Poems Crown Svo ^5 6d 
BROWNE (J H Balfour) -Water Supply 
Crown Svo 6d 

BROWNE (Sir Thomas) — Religio Medici , 
Letter to a F riend, &c , and Christian 
Morals Edited by W. A Greenhiu, 
M.D With Portrait •i8mo 4s 6d 
BRUNTON (Dr. T Lauder)— A Text- 
Book of Pharmacology, Therapeutics, 
and Matfria Medica 3rd Edition 
MediunFSvo 2Xf 

Disorders of Digestion : their Con- 
sequences and Treatment St^o, xof. 6^ 

Pharmacology and Therapeutics , or, 

Medicine Past and Present Cr. Svo. dr. 

— Tables of Materia Medica A Com- 
panion to the Materia Medica Mu- 
seum Svo 5f 

— ^ The Bible and Science. With IQnstFa- 

tions Crown Svo los. 6d. 

Croonian Lectures on the Connec- 
tion BitrwEEN Chemical Constitution 
AND Physiologicai ACTION. Being ap In- 
troduction to Modern Thcfapeatick, 


BRYANS (Clement).— Latin Prose Exer- 
cises Based upon Caesar’s “Gallic 
War.”' With a Classification of Caesar’s 
Phrases, and Grammatical Notes on Caesar's 
Chief usages Pott Svo 2s 6d \ 
Key (for Teachers only) 4s, 6d 

BRYCE (James, M P , D C L.).— The Holy 
Roman Empire 8th Edition. Crown Svo. 
7f 6d — Library Edition Svo \ef*, 

Transcaucasia and Arvtat. 3rd 

Edition Crown Svo gf 

The American Commonwealth. 2nd 

Edition 2 vols Extra Crown Svo t 25f. 
BUCHHEIM (Dr ) -Deu 1 schb Lyrik 
iSino. 4s 6d 

Deutsche Balladen und Romanzen 

iSmo [In the Press, 

BUCKLAND (Anna)— Our National In- 
stitutions iSmo If 
BUCKLEY (Arabella) -History of Eng- 
land for Kec.inners With Coloured 
Maps and Chronological and Genealogical 
Tables Globe Svo 3f 
BUCKNILL (Di ) -The Carf of the 
Insane Crown Svo jf 6 d 
BUCK ION (G B) —Monograph of the 
British Cicad,®, or TpniGiDAS In 8 
pars, Quarteily Part 1 J muary, 1890. 
8vo— I II III 'ind IV ready 85 each 
net - Vol 1 Svo 33A 6J net ' 

BUMBLEBEE BOGO’S BUDGET By a 
Retired Judge Illustrations by Alice 
Havers Crown Svo. 2f 6 d 
BUNYAN (John) —The Pilgrim’s Progress 
from this WoRlD TO Tl&AT WHICH IS TO 
Come i8nio 4s 6 d ’ * 

BUNYAN ByJ A Froude Crown Svo 
If 6 d , sewed, xs 

BURGON(l)ean) —Poems Ex.fcp Svo 4S,6d, 

I BURKE (Edmund) -Letters, Tracts, and 
Speeches on Irish Affairs. Edited by 
M A T i HEW Arnold, with Preface. Cr. Svo. dr, 

BURKE By John Morley Globe Svo. 
5f Crown Svo if 6 d , sewed, if 

Rfflections on I he French Rbvoiu- 

« t»3n Ed by F G Selby G 1 Svo sf 
BURN (Robert) —Roman Literature in 
Rei ation u) Roman Art With Illustra- 
tions Extra Crown Svo i4f 
BURNETT (F Hodgson) -“ Haworth’s.’ 
Globe Svo 2f 

Louisiana and That Lass o’ Lowrie's. 

Two Stone' Illustrated. Cr Svo, 3f 6d. 
Cheap Fdition Globe Svo 2f 

BURNS, The Cximplete Works of. Edited 
by Alexander Smi th Globe Svo. 3f 6rf. 
— — The Poetic ai Works With a Biogra- 
phical Memoir by Ai fxander Smith. In 
2 vols fcp Svo lOf 

BURNS By Principal Shairp. Crown ^vo 
If 6d , sewed, xf \ 

BURY 0 B )*“A History of the Later 
Roman Empire from Arcadios to Irene, 
A D 390 - 800 2 vols 8vo 3af « 

BUTCHER (Prof S H ) —Demosthenes. 
Fcp. Svo If 6d, 
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BATTLER (Arch«r) —Sermons, Doctrinal 
AND Practical xxth Edition 8vo. ar 
Second Series of Sermons. 8 vo. js, 
-j— Letters*on Romanism 8 vo lox 6d 
Butler (George) —S ermons preached in 
Cheltenham Collboe Chapel 8 vo js 6rf. 

BUTLI^ (Col Sir W ) - -General Gordon. 
WiA Portrait Crown 8vo 2j 6(1 

— SjR Charles Napifp With Po#fcrait 
Qrown>8vo. 2s 6d 

BUTLER’S HUDIBRAS Edited hy Alfred 
ift^LNES Fcp 8vo Part 1 3s 6d Part 
irandIIL4J 6 ( i , 

BYRON —Poetry of Byron, chosen and ar- 
ranged by Matthew Arnoi d i8mo 4s 6d , 
Large Paper Edition Crown 8vo 9^ ^ 
BYRON By Prof Nichol. Crown 8vo. 

IS 6d , sewed, xs 

CAESAR.— The Hei vetian War Selected 
from Book I of I'he Gallic War, with 
Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by W 
Welch and C G Duffiei u i8mo ir 6d 
The Invasion op Britain Being Se- 
lections from B ui- , TV and V of the 
Gallic War With Notes, Vocabulary, and 
Exercises, by W Welch, M A , and C G 
Duffiei d, M A iSnio js 6 d 

— - Scenes from the Fifth and Sixih 
Books of the Galiic War Selected 
•and Ed byC Colbeck, M A i8mo xs6d 

The Gallic War JVited by the Pev 
Bond, M A , and Re A S Walpole, 

A Pep 8vo 6f 

The Gallic War Book I Edited, ' 
with Nfttes and Vocabulary by Rev A S. 
Walpoli', M a i8mo is 6d 

— The Gallic War —Books II and III 
Edited by W G Kuiherpord, LL D 
rSmo JS 6d 

The Gallic War — Book IV Edited, 

with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by Ci EMBN r Bryans, M A i8mo. is , 6d 

— The Gai lic War — Book V Edited 
with Notes and Vocabulary, by C Colbeck, 

M A i8mo IS 6d 

The Gallic War —Book VI tbe 
same Editor With Notes and Vocamulary 
i8mo ij 6d 

The Gallic War— Book VII Edited 

by the Rev J Bond, M A , and Rev A S 
Walpole, M A With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary i8mo IS ad 

CAIRNES (Prof J E ) —Political Essays 
8vo, lof 6d 

— ^Somf Leading Principles of Political 
Economy newly Expounded. 8 vo i4f 
The Slave Power 8 vo ioj 6d 

— The Character and Logical Method 
OP Political Economy Crown 8vo 6s 

CALDERON,-f Select Plays op Calderon 
Edited by N orman M acColi , M A Crown 
avo. t4S, 

CALDERWOOD (Prof.)— Handbook of 
Moral Philosophy. Crown 8vo 6s , 

- — The Relations of Mind and Brain. 

hnd Edition. 8vo i9S, 


CALDERWOOD (Prof ) —The Parables of 
Our Lord. Crown 8vo 6 j 

- The Relations of Science and 
KBUGiON Crown 8vo 5*. 

On Teaching 4th Edition. Extra fcp 

8vo. 2s, 6d, 

CALVERT (A ) — School-ReadinCiS in the 
Greek Testament. With Notes and Vo- 

t cabulary, byA Calvert Fcp. 8vo 4s 6d , 

, CAMBRIDGE CooiftR's Lb Keux’s Memo- 
rials OF Cambridge Illustrated w th 90 
Woodcuts in the Text, 154 Plates on Steel 
and Copper by Le Ksbx. Storbr, , in- 
cluding ao Etchings by R Farren 3 voh 
4I0, naK levant morocco 10/ los 

i CVMBRIDGE Senate-House Probibms 
AND Riders, with Solutions . 

1848—51 Riders Bj Jameson 8 vo 7s ,jd 
1875 Problems and Riders Edited by 
Prof A G Gkfenhill Cr 8vo 8r 6rL 
1878 Soi u^-ioNs BY the Mat hematical 
Modfrators AMD EXAMINERS Edited 
by J. W. L. (jlaisher, M A 8vo i2f. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By the Author of “ The Heir of i^edclyffe *’ 
Extra fcp 8vo 5,^ each volume 
Vol I Rollo to Edward II II The 
Wars m France III The Wars of the 
Roses IV Reformation Times V. 
England and Spain VI Forty Years 
of Stuart Rule (1603- 43) VI T The 
Rebellion and Restoration (1642 78) 

CAMERON (V L ) —Our Future Highway 
to India 2 vols Crown 8vo air 

CAMPBELL (Dr John M’Leod) - The Na- 
ture OF THE Atonement 6th Edition 
Crown 8vo 6s 

Reminiscences and Rffi ectu )ms Ed., 

with an Introductory Narrative, hy his Son, 
Donald Campbell, M A Cr 8vo 7s 6d, 

Responsibility for thf Gif r of Eter- 
nal Life Compiled from Sermons preached 
at Row, in the years 1829—31 C r 8vo 3s, 

Thoughts on Revei ation and Edit. 

Crown 8vo 51 

CAMPBELL (J F ) — Mv C ikcular Notes. 
Cheaper issue Crown 8vo 6s 

CAMPBELL (Lord Geoi ge) -Log-Letters 
from the “C^ai iFNGi'R ” Crowii 8vo 6s 

CAMPBELL (Prof Lewis) —Sophocles Fcp. 
8vo IS 6d 

CANDLER (H ) —Help to Arithmetic 
2nd Edition Globe 8vo 2s k/i 

CANTERBURY (His Grate Edward White, 
ArchUshop of) -Bov-Life its Trial, its 
Strength, 1 rs Fui ness Sundays in Wel- 
lington College, 1859— 73 4th Edition, C)rown 
8vo 6 s 

— The Seven Gifts Addressed to the 
Diocese of Canteibury in his Primary Visita- 
tion. and Edition Crown 8vo. 6 s, 

- — Christ and His Times. ^ Addressed to 
the Diocese of Canterbury in his Second 
Visitation Crown 8vo. 6^. 

CRAPES (Rev, W W )— Livy. Fcp. Bvo 
IS 6d, 
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CARL£}S (W. R.)*— Lipb nt Corba. 8vo 
xsj. td 

CARLYLE (Thomas).— Reminiscences Ed 
by Charles Euot Norton. 2vo1s. Crown 
8vQ. 

— Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 

' Edited by C E Norton. 2 vols 1814—26 

Crown 8vo. i8j 

— Lftter*! t)F Thomas Carlyle Edited 

byC Norton 2vols 1826 — 36 Crown 
8vo i8f ^ 

— Goethe and Carlyle, Correspondence 
BET\ iEEN Edited by C E. Norton Crown 
8vo gs 

CARMARTHEN (Marchioness of) — A 
Lover of the Beautifui Cm 8vo 6 j 

CARNOT— THURSTON —Reflections on 
THE Motive Power of Heat, and on 
Machines fitted to Develop that 
Power From the French of N L S Car- 
not Edited by R H Thurston, LL D 
Oown 8vo yj 6d 

CARPENTER (Bishop W Boyd).-TRUTH 
1 N T A r E Addresses, chiefly to Children Cr 
8vo 4^ (id, 

The Permanent Elements of Re- 

Lloiov ; Bampton Lectures, 1887 8vo 14J 

CARR (J Comyns^ -- Papers on Art Cr 
8vo 8f 6d 

CARROLL (Lewis) —Ai ice’s Adventures 
IN Wo stdekland With 42 Illustrations by 
Tenniei Crown 8vo 6s net 
Peoples Edition With all the original 
Illustrations Crown 8vo 2s 6d net 
A (German Translation of the same 
Crown 8vo, gilt 6s net 
A French Translation of the same 
Crown 8vo, gilt 6r net 
An Italian Translation of the same 
Crown 8vo, gilt 6s net 

— Alice’s Adventures Under-ground 
Being a Facsimile of the Original MS Book, 
afterwards developed into “Alice’s Adven- 
tures 111 Wonderland ” With 27 Illustrations 
by the Author Crown 8vo 4J net 

Through thf Looking-Giass and 

What Alicf Found Thfre. With 50 Illus- 
trations by Tenniel Cr 8vo, gilt. 6f net 
Peoples Edition With a'l the original 
Illustrations Crown i^o. 2^ (d net 
Peotfle's Edition of “ Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland,” and Through the Looking- 
Glass ” X vol Crown 8vo 4^. 6d, net 

— The Game of Logic Cr. 8vo. 3s. net 

— — Rhyme ? and Rfason ? With 65 Illus- 
trations by Arthur B Frost, irAnd 9 by 
Henry Holiday Crown 8vo. net. 

— A Tangled Tale. Reprinted from the 
Monthly Packet ” With 6 Illustrations by 

Arthur B Frost Crn 8vo 4^. 6d net. 

— ^Sylvie and Bruno With 46 Illtistra- 
tions by Harry Furniss. Cr.Svo. ft6d,net. 

— The N ursery “ Alice.” TwenW Coloured 
Enlargements from Tbnniel’s Illustrations 
to “Alice's Adventures m WondcrlMd,” 
with Text adapted to Nursery Renders. 
4to. 4r. ntU 


CARROLL (Lewis) — The Huntino op Ths 
Snark, An Agony in Eight Fits. With 
9 Illustrations by Henry Holiday. Crown 
8 vo 4s. 6d net , 

CARSTARES (WM) a Character i^d 
Career of the Revolutionary Epoch (1649— 
1715) By R H Story 8 vo i2f 

CARTER (R Brudenell, F C S ).-A Prac- 
tical Treatise on Diseases of tt/jr Eve. 
8 vo i 6 f ^ 

CARTER (R Brudenell) —Eyesight, Good 
AND Bad Cr 8 vo 6 f. 

— Modern Operations for CATi^tACT. 
8 vo Cf 

CASSEL (Dr D ) — Manual op Jewish 
History and Literature Translated 
by Mrs Henry Lucas. Fcp 8 vo as 6d, 

CATULLUS — Splfct Poems Edited by 
F P Simpson, B A Fcp 8vo. sr. 

CAUCASUS. Notes on the. By *»Wan. 
derer ” 8vo qs 

CAUTLEY (G S)-A Century of Em- 
blems With Illustrations by the Lady 
Marian Alford Small 4to lor. 6d 

CAZENOVE (J Gibson) —Concerning the 
Being and Attributes op God 8 vo sr. 

CHALMERS (J B ) —Graphical Deter- 
mination Oh Forces in Engineering 
Struciures /_8vo 24s 

CHALMERS (M D ) —Local Government, 
Crown 8vo 6d. 

CHASSLRKSSE(D ) —Sporting Sketches, 
Illustrated Crown 8vo 3; 6d 
CHATTERTON A Biooruuphk^al Study, 
By Sir Daniel Wilson, LL D Crown 8vo. 
6s 6d ^ 

CHAUCER By Prof A W Ward. Crown 
8vo xj 6d , sewed, is 
CHERRY (Prof R R ) — Lectures ok 
Criminal Law 8 vo 

CHEYNE (C H H.) -An Elementary 
Treatise on the Planetary Theory, 
Crown 8vo js 6d 

CHEYNE (T K)-The Book of Isaiah 
Chronologically Arranged. Crown 8vo. 
fS W 

CHILDREN’S QABLAND FROM THE 
BEST POETS Selected and arranged by 
Coventry Patmore i 8 mo 4s. 6a, 

Globe Readings Edition for Schools. 2s, 

CHOICE NOTES ON THE FOUR GOS- 
PELS, drawn from Old and New Sources, 
Crown 8vo 4 voU 4s 6d each. (St. 
Matthew and St Mark in x voL pr.) 

CHRISTIE (J ) —Cholera Epidemics in 
East Africa 8vo 15? 

CHRISTII*. G R ) —Elementary Test 
Questions in Pure and Mixed Mathe- 
matics. Crown 8 vo. 8r 6d, 

CHRISTMAS CAROL, A. Printed in 
Colours, with Illuminated Borders from MSS, 
of the.Foui^eenth and Fifteenth Centunea, 
4to 21s 4 

CHRISTY CAREW. By the Autiior of 
“Hogan, MP." Globe 8vo. as. 
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CHURCH (Very Rev. R. W.),-T™ Sacked 
Poetry or Early Rblz;;ioms. and Edition. 
i8mo. IS* 

— St. AnsbKvM. Globe 8 yo. 5^. 

• Human Life and its Conditions. Cr. 
8 vo. ts , 

— The GUfts of Civilisation, and other 
Sermons and Lectures Crown 8vo 7s 6d 

- Biscipline of the Christian Charac- 
ter, euild other Sermons Crown 8vo. 4^ 6d* 

- Advent Sermons 1885. Cr. 8vo. 4^. 6d 

— Miscellaneous Writings Colllpc^ 5 d 
E^tion 5 vols Globe 8vo 5^ each 

Vol 1 Miscellaneous Essays II St 
Anselm. Ill D\ntb. and other 
Essays IV. Spenser. V. Bacon. 

— Spenser, Globe 8 vo Ltbraty F ittio'%* 
5A —Crown 8vo u , sewed, ix. 

■ Bacon. Globe 8vo Library Edition* 

Sx. — Crown 8vo, xx. , sewed, ix. 

■ The Oxford MovfeMENT 8vo. 
CHURCH (Rev A J) —Latin Version of 

Selections from Tenn-'Son By Prof 
CoNiNGTON, Prof Seeley, Dr Hkssey, 
T E Kebbel &r LditedbyA J Church, 
M A Extra fcp 8 vo 6s 
Henry V With Portrait Cr8vo 2s 6d 

— Bibi e SiOKiES Illustrated. Cm 8vo 
CHURCH (A J )and BRODRIBB (W J ) — 

•Tacitus Fcp 8vo ix 6d 
CICERO The Life ANiA Letters of Mar- 
cus Tullius Cicero T j the Rev G E 
Jeans, M A. and Edit Cr 8vo lox 6d 

The Academic a The Text revised and 

explaRidti by J S Reid, M L 8vo 15X 

— ,The Academics Translated by J S 
Reiu, ml 8\o 5x 

— De Amicitia Edited WES Shuck- 
burgh, M A With Notes, Vocabulary, and 
Biographical Index i8mo u 6d 

— De Seneciute Edited, with Notes, 
Vocabulary, and Biographical Index, by E S 
Shuckbufoh, M A z8mo ix 6d 

— Select Letters Edited by Rev G E 
Jeans, M A i8mo ix 6d 

Select Let ters Edit by Prof* R V 

Tyrreil, M a Fcp 8vo 
— — The Second Philippic Oration Edited 
by Prof J(mN E. B Mayor New Edition, 
revised. Fcp 8vo sx. 

— The Second Philippic Translated, 
with Historical Introduction and Notes, by 
£ S Shuckburgh Crown 8vo 3x 6d, 

— Pro Publio Sestio Edited by Rev H 
A. Holden, M LL.D Fcp 8vo. sx, 

— The Catiline Orations. Edited by 
Prof A. S Wilkins, Litt D New Edition 
Fcp. 8vo 3X. 6d 

•—Pro Lege Manilia. Edited by Prof, 
A. S Wilkin^ Litt.D Fcp 8vo ax 6d, 

— Pro Roscio Amerino Edited by E. H. 
Donkin, M A* Fcp 8vo. 4X 6d 

•— Stories of Roman History With 
Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises by G E 
Jeans, M.A., and A. V. Jones. i8mo. 

IX. 6d. 


CLARK. Memorials from Journals and 
Letfers of Samuel Clark, M.A. Edited 
by his Wife Crown 8vo 7X 6 d* 

CLARK (L ) and SADLER (H )|(•-“THB Star 
Guide. Roy. 8vo. sx 

' CLARKE (C B ) —A Geographical Reader 
and Companion to the Atlas. Cr. 8vo ax. 

• A Class-Book of Geography With x8 

Coloured Maps Fcp 8vo 3X 6 d , swd , 3X. 

• . Speculations fHOm Poutical Econ- 

omy Crown 8vo. 3X, 6 d 

CLASSICAL WRITER.? Edited by John 
Richard Green. Fcp 8vo. xn. 6 d. each 
E'JRipides By Prof Mahapfy. 

Mu TON ByLheRe..STOPFORDA.BROOKB. 
Livy. By the Rev. W. W Capes, M. A. 
Vergii By Prof. Nj-ttleship, M A. 
SopHociBs By Prof X. Campbell, M.A. 

I Demosthenes By Prof Butcher, M A. 

' Tacitus Ey Church and Brodribb 

CLAUSIUS(R ). -I HE Mechanical Theory 
OF Heat Translated by Walter R. 
Browne crown 8vo lox 6 d 

CLERGYMAN'S SELF-EXAMINATION 
Concerning the Apostles’ Creed Extra 
fcp 8vo XX 6 d 

CLIFFORD (Prof W KJ— Elements of 
Dynamic An Introduction to the Study of 
Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodies. 
Crown 8vo Part I Kinematic Books I — 
III 7x 6 d Book IV and Appendix, 6x 

Lectures and Essays Ed by Leslie 

Stephen and Sir F Pollock Cr Bvo 8x 6 d, 

Seeing and Thinking With Diagrams. 

Crown 8vo 3x 6 d 

Mathematical Papers Edited by R. 

Tucker With an Introduction by H J. 
Stephen Smith, M A 8vo 30X 

CLIFFORD(Mrs W K )— Anyhow Stories. 
With Illustrations by Dorothy Tennant. 
Crown 8vo ix 6 d . paper covers, ix, 

CLIVE By Col Sir Chari es Wilson. 
W«ch Portrait Crown Bvo ax 6 d 

CLOUGH (AH) —Poems New Edition. 
Crown Bvo 7X ^ 

Prose Remains, With a Selection from 

his Letters, aiai a Memoir by bis Wife. 
Crown 8vo js 6d 

COAL* Its History and Its Uses By 
Profs Green, Miall, Thorpe, ROcker, 
and Marshall Bvo lax 6 db 

COBDEN (Richard ),— S peeches on Ques- 
TiONb^F Public Policy. Ed by J. Bright 
andj E Thorold Rogers. Gl,8vo 3x6^^ 

COCKSHOTT (A ) and WALTERS (^F. B ). 
—A Treatise on Geometrical Conics. 
Crown 8vo sx 

COHEN (Dr Julius B.).— The Owens Col- 
lege Course of Practical Organic 
Chemistry Fcp. 8vo. ax. 6 d* 

COLBECK (C ) —French Readings from 
Roman History Selected from various 
Authors, with Notes. i8mo. 4X. 6 d* 
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COLENSO{Bp.)i-<*-TKB Communion Service 
from retk Book op Common Prayer, with 
Select Readings from the Writings of 
THE Rev F. D Maurice Edited by the 
late Bishop Colbnso, 6th Ed. x6mo as 6d, 

COLERIDGE —The Poetical and Dra- 
MATic Works of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. 4 vols Fcp. 8vo 3Tf 
Also an Edition on Large Paper, 2/ i2f 6d 

COLERlpGE Bv H D Traiil Crown 
8vo, 19 td , sewd, ij. 

COLLEClb OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND With a Coloured Floral Design to 
each Collect Crown 8vo 12^ 

COLLIER (John) —A Primer of Art 
x8mo iJ 

COLQUHOUN —Rhymes and Chimes By 
F, S CoLQUHOUN F S Fuller Mait- 
land) Extra fcp 8vo as td 
COLSON (F H ) —First Greek Reader 
Stones and Legends With Notes, Vocabu- 
lary, and Exercises Globe 8vo 3J. 
COLVIN (S ), — Landor Crown 8vo w 6^ , 
sewed, xs 

COLVIN (S ) — Sflechons from the Wri- 
UngsofW. S Landok. i8mo 4^ Cxaf 
——Keats Crown 8 >o xs 6d , sewed, is 
COMBE Lihe of George Combe By 
Chari Es Gibbon 2 vols 8vo 32^ 

Education Its Princiblfs and Prac- 
tice AS Developed by Georgf Combe 
Edited by William Joi ly 8vo x$s 
CONGREVE (Rev John) —H igh Hopes 

AND Pi BADINGS FOR A REASONABLE FaITH, 

NoBLtR Thoughts, Largfr Charity 

Crown 8vo 51 

CONSTABLE (Samuel) —Geometrical Ex- 
ercises FOR Beginners Cr 8vo 3^ 6d 

CONWAY (Hugh) — A Family Affair 

Globe 8vo 2j 

Living or Dead Globe 8vo as 

COOK (CAPTAIN) By Walier Besant 
With Portrait Crown 8vo as bd 
COOK (E T ) — A Popui AR Handbook 
TO the National Gailfry Including, 
by special permission, Note* collected from 
the Works of Mr Ruskin 3rd Edition 
Crown 8vo, half morocco 145 
Also an Edition on Large Paper, limited to 
250 copies 2 vols • 8vo 

COOKE ( Josiah P , Jun ) —Principles of 
Chbmicai Philosophy New Ed 8vo, i6f. 

R^icion and Chemistry. Crown 

8vo ^s hd 

— Elements of Chemical Physic^. 4th 
Edition. Royal 8vo 2xj 
COOKERY. Middle Class Book. Commled 
for the Manchester School of Cookery. Ftp. 
8vo xs 6d, 

CO-OPERATION, IN THE UNITED 
STATES . History of. Edited ky H* B. 
Adams. 8vo. iss 

COPE (E M.).— An Introduction to Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric. 8vo X44r. 

COPE (E. DiJ — The Origin op the Fittest, 
Essays on Evolution. 8vo. x2s. 6d, 


CORBETT (Juhan) —The Fall of Asgard: 
A Tale of St Olaf’s Day. 2 vols. X2r. 

For God and Gold, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Kophbtua the Tkiribenth, 2 vols. 
Globe 8 VO las, 

Monk With Portrait Cr. Bvo. as 6d. 

— Drake With Portrait Cr 8vo 

CORE (T H)- Questions on Balfour 
Stewart’s “ Lessons in Elementary 
Physics.” Fcp 8vo ^ 

CORFIFLD (Dr. W H ) -The Treatment 
AND Utilisation of Sewage. 3rd Edition, 
Revised by the Author, and by Louis C. 
Parkes, M D 8vo i6j 

CORNAZ (S ) —Nos ENfants et Leurs 
Amis. Edited by Edith Harvey Globe 
8vo xs 6d. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN 
CIASSICAL PHILOLOGY Edited by 1 . 
Flagg, W G Hale, and B I Wheeler, 
I The C C/^*Constructions their History 
and Functions Part I Critical x; 8<^ net 
Part 11 Constructive By W G Haib. 
^ 4<f net II Analogy and the Scope of 
Its Application in Language By B. I. 
Wheeler if ^d net 

CORNEILLE — Le Cid Ed by G Eugene 
Fasnacht t8mo if 

COSSA —Guide to the Study of Political 
Economy From the Italian of Dr Luigi 
Cossa Crown 8vo 4f 6d 

COTIERILL (Prof James H ) -Applied 
Mfchanics An Introduction to the Theory 
of Structures and Machines. #nd Edition 
Med 8vo i8f 

COTTERILL (Prof J H ) and SLADE 
(J H ) — Ei EMEN tary Applied Me- 
chanics Fcp 8vo 

COTTON (Bishop) — Sfrmons Preached 
to English Congregations in India. 
Crown 8vo js 6d 

COTTON and PAYNE —Colonies and 
Dependencies Part 1 India. By J. S. 
Cotton Part II, The Colonies By E. 
J, Payne. Crown 8vo 3f 6d 

COUES (Elliott) —Key to North American 
Birds Illustrated 8vo aL 21* 

- Handbook ok Field and Generai Or- 
nithology Illustrated Bvo. lof. net. 

COURTHOPE (W J ).-Addtson Crown 
8vo If 6d. , sewed, if 

COWPER — CowpER's Poetical Works. 
Edited by Rev. W Benham Globe Bvo. 
jf. 6rf. * 

The Task An Epistle to Joseph Hill, 

Esq , Tirocinium, or a Review of the 
Schools ; and the History of John Gilpin. 
Edited by William Benmam Globe 8 vo is. 

— Letters of William Cowper. Edited 
by the Rev W Benham. x8mo 4s. 6d. 

Seductions from Cowper’s PbEMS. In- 
troduction 1^ Mrs Oliphant x8m<^. i^.6d. 

COWPER. By Goldwin Smith. "Crown 8vo. 
If. 6d , sewed, is. 
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COX (G V.},~Recollections of Oxford 
8nd Edition. Crown 8vo ts 

CRAIK (Mrs ) — Ouve, Illttstrated. Crown 
. 8vo, 3J, 6ii^ 

- The Ogilvies Illustrated Crown 8vo. 
3J od — Cheap Edition ( jlobe 8vo zf 
— Agatha’s Husband Illustrated Crown 
8vo jy 6d — Cheap Edition Globe 8vO 2s. 

~ The Head of i he Family Illustrated. 
Croi^n 8vo 3J 6d, 

Two Marriages Crown 8va 3?, 6d - 
Globe 8vo 2s ^ * 

^The Laurel Bush, Crown 8vo 3J 6dl!, 

— — - My Mother and I Illustrated Crown 
8vo 3J 6d 

— Miss Tommy A Mediatval Romance. 
Illustnited Crown 8\o 3J 6d 

King Arthur. Not a Love Story. 

Crown 8vo 3^ 6d 

— — PoFMS New and Enlarged Edition. 
Extra fcp 8vo fis 

Children’s PotTRY. Ex fcp 8vo. 4J 6d, 

Songs of our \ uuth Small 410 6s 

Concerning Men and other Papers* 

Crown 8vo 4^ 6d 

About Monfy and other Things 

Crown 8vo 6v 

*-• — Sfrmons out of Church Cr 8vo 6s 

— — An Unknown Couni ry Illustrated by 
F Noel Paton Royji' \o js 6d 

Alicp Leakmont a airy Tale With 

Illustrations 4? 6d 

— - Air Vnsfntimi n 1 al Journey through 
C oKNWALi Illustiated 4to i2s 6d 

Our Year A Cimn’s Book in Prose 

AND Veksf Illustrated 2s 6d 
— r— Lithe Sunshine’s Holiday. Globe 
8vo ^s 6d 

— — The Advfntures ok a Brownie Illus- 
trated by Mrs Ali ingham 4s 6d 

Ihe r , ft tip I.ame Prince and his 

Travfiiing Cioak a Parable for Old 
and Young With 24 111 istrations by J 
McL Ralston Crown 8vo 4s 6^ ^ 

The I* airy Book Phi: Best Popul/r 

Fairy Siokifs Selected and rendered 
anew With a Vignette by Sir Noel Paton 
i8mo 4T 6d 

CRAIK (Htnr>) The State in its Rela- 
TioN TO 1* ducat 1* 'N Crown 8vo 3J 6d 

CRANE (Lucy) —Lectures on Art and 
THE Formation of Taste Cr 8vo 6s 

CRANE (Walter).— The Sirens Three A 
Poem. Written and Illustrated by Walter 
Crane. Royal 8vo jos 6d 

CRAVEN (Mrs Dacre) —A Guide to Dis- 
trict Nurses Crown 8vo 2j 6d 

CRAWFORD (I Marion) - -Mr Isaacs: A 
Tale op Modern India Cr 8vo $s, 6d* 
- — Doctor Claudius A True Story. 
Crown 8vo. 3f 6d 

— A Roman Singer Crown 8vo. 31 6d, 
-J — Zoroaster. Crown 8vo, jj. 6d, 


CRAWFORD (F Marion) — Tale of a 
Lonei y Parish Crown 8vo. 34 6d 
Marzio’s Crucifix. Crown 8vo jj. 6d, 

— Paul Patoff Crown ^ 6d. 

— — With the Immortai s Cr. 8vo 3^. td, 

Greifen&tein Crown 8vo 6s 

Sant Ilario Crown 8vo. 6 a 

A Cigarfite Maker’s Romance 

vols Globe 8' 0 I2S 
» CREIGHTON (M ) -?Romf i8mo m. 

Cardinal Wolsey Crown Svo ss 6d, 

CROMWELL (OLIVF-R) By Frederic 
Haprison Crown 8vo 2s 6tf. 

CROSS (Rev J \,)— Bible Readings Se- 

'JELTED FROM THE PeNTSTEUCH AND THE 

Book or Joshua end Ed GiobeSvo 2s 6d, 
CROSSLEY (E), GLEDHILL (J ), and 
WlLSi IN (J M ) - A Handbook of Dou- 
ble Stars 8vo sis 

CORRLCTIONS TO THE HANDBOOK OP 

Double Siars Svo is 
GUMMING (Linnaeus) —Electricity An 
Introduction to the Theory of Electricity. 
With numerous Examples Cr t^o 8y 6a, 
CUNNINGHAM (Sir H S ) —The CtERU- 
LFANS A Vacation Idyll Cr Svo 3^6^. 

— riiEllFKiOTS Crown Svo 3^ 6a?. 

Whfat AND Tarbs Cm Bvo 3^ 6a? 

CUNNINGHAM (Rev W)— The Epistle 
OF Si Barnabas A Dissertation, including 
a Discussion Of its Date and Authorship. 
Together with the CJrcek Text, the Latin 
Version, and a New Fnglish Translation and 
CommenUry Crown Svo 75 6 d 

Christ ian ( ivii isation, wn h Special 

Reffrencf to India Crown Svo sj 

The Ciiurchfs op Asia A Methodi- 

CAi Skeich of ihe Second Century. 

Crown Bvo 6s 

CUNNINGHAM (Rev John) — The 
Growi h of t he Church in its Organisa- 
tion and Insti ru noNs Being the Croall 
Lectures for 1880 Svo gs, 
CUNYNGHAME (Gen Sir A T ) — Mv 
Command in South Africa, 1874—78 
Svo. 12s 6d 

CURTEIS (Rev G H ) - Dissent in its 
Reiaiion to the Church of England. 
Ba.Apton Lectures for 1871 Cr Svo ^s 6d, 

The Scientific Obstacles to Chrlstian 

Belief The Boyle Lectures, 1884 Cr Svo 6s. 
CUTHBERTSON (Francis) — Euclidian 
Geometry Extra fcp Svo •45. 
DAGONET THE JESTER Cr. Svo. 4^ 6d, 

DAHI? (Felix) — Felicitas Translated by 
MACE Crown Svo 4J 6a?, 

‘♦DAILY NEWS " — Correspondence of 
THE War between Russia and Turkey, 
1877 To the Fai l of Kars Cr, Svo 6s, 
— Correspondence of the Russo-Tubkish 
War From the Fall of Kars to thb 
Conclusion of Peace Crown Svo. 6s, 
DALE (A W W ) —The Synod op Elvira, 
and Christian Life in the Fourth Cen- 
tury Crown Svo. lor 6a?. 
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DAZ^TON (Rev. T*).~r*RuLES *and Examples 
IN ARiTAMBTiCt New Edition. x8ino. 2s. 6d. 

Rules and Examples in Algebra 

Parti. New Edit iBmo s^. Part II 2s 6d 
Rev TO Algebra. Parti Cm 8vo 7s 6d 

DAMIEN (Father) A Journey from Cash* 
MERE TO HIS Home IN Hawaii By Edward 
Clifford. Portrait Crown 8vo ar 6d 

DAMPIER ByW Ci ark Russell With 
Portrait Crown Qt^o ar 6(i. 

DANIELL (Alfred) —A Text-Book of the 
Principles of Physics With Illustrations 
and Edition Medium 8vo axr 

DANTE --The Pi rgatory of Dante Ali- 
ghieri Edited, with Translations and 
Notes, by A J Buti er Cr 8vo 12s (yd, 

- The Paradiso of Dante Edited, with 
a Prose Translation and Notes, by A. J 
Butler Crown 8vo lar (id, 

De Monarchia Translated by F J. 
Church 8vo 49 (yd 

Dantp and othi-r Essays. By the 
Dean of St Paul’s Globe 8vo sr 

— Readings on the Purgatokio op 
Dante Chiefly based on the Commentary 
of Benvenuto Da Imola By the Hon W 
W Vernon, M A With an Introduction 
by the Very Rev the Dfan of St Paul’s 
2 vols Crown 8vo 24J. 

DARWIN (CHAS ) Memorial Noiices, 
reprinted from iVrt/Mrr ByT H Huxley, 
G F R(tmanes, Archibald Geikie, and 
W T Thiseiion Dyer With a Portrait 
Crown 8vo 29. (id 

DAVIES (Rev J I.lewcllyn) —The Gospel 
AND Modern Lifp 2nd Edition, to which 
IS added Mora! iiy according to the Sa- 
crament of iHF Lord's Supper Extra 
fcp 8vo (is 

Warnings agains r Supers! ition Ex. 

fcp 8V0 2 A (id 

The Christian Calling Ex fcp 8vo 6 j 

The Epistles ok St Paui to the 

Ephesians, the Colossians, and Phile- 
mon With Introductions and Notes 2nd 
Edition 8vo 7s 6d 

Social Questions from the Point of 

View of Christian Theoiogy and Ed. 
Crown 8vo 6j ^ 

DAVIES (J. LI.) and VAUGHAN (D. TJ — 
The Republic of Pi aio Translated into 
English. i8mo 4^ 6d 

DAWKINt (Prof W Boyd) -Early Man 
in Britain and his Place in the Ter- 
tiary Period Medium 8vo 2ff. 

DAWSON (SirJ W)— Acadian Geology, 
^the Geological Structure^ Organic 
'Remains, and Mineral Resources of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island. 3rd £d 8vo, axr. 

DAWSON (James) —Australian Abori- 
gines Small 4to i^s 

DAY (Rev Lai Behan) —B engal Peasant 
Life. Crown 8vo 

— — Folk Tales of Bengai . Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d, 


DAY (R E.).— Electric Light Arithmetic. 
Pott 8vO. 2S, 

DAY (H.-G )— Properties of Conic Sec* 
tions proved Geometrically. Crown 

8 VO 39 

DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVER- 
LEY From the Spectator .With Illustra- 
tions by Hugh Thomson Fcp 4to 6f 

DEAK (FRANCIS): Hungarian States- 
man A Memoir 8vo 12J (ydt ^ 

DEFOE (Daniel) —The Adventures op 
Robinson Crusoe Ed by Henry Kings- 
ley Globe 8vo 3f (yd 
Golden Treasury Series Edition Edited 
byj W CiARK, MA i8mo 4J (yd 

DEFOE ByW Minto Crown 8vo. xr. 61/. ; 
sewed, \s 

DELAMOTTE (Prof P. H ) -A Beginner’s 
Drawing-Book Progre<;sively arranged. 
With Plates 3rd Edit Cm 8vo 39. (yd, 
DEMOCRACY An American Novel. 
Crown 8vo 4s 6d 

DEMOSTHENES — Adveksus Leptinem. 
Edited by Rev J R King, M A. Fcp. 
8vo 4^ 6d 

The Oration on thf Crown Edited 

by B Drake, M A 7th Edition Fcp 8vo. 
4S (yd 

The First Philippic Edited by Rev. 

T G WAT KIN, MA Fcp 8vo 2s 6d " 
DEMOSTHENES By Prof S H But- 
CHER, M A Fcp 8 VO IS td 
DE MAISTRE —La Jeune Sib^rienne et 
LE L6PREUX DE I A Cit6 d’Aoste Edited, 
with Notes and Vocabulary, by*S ‘ Barlet, 
B Sc Gbbe 8vo xs (yd 

DE MORGAN (Mary) —Thf Necki ace of 
Princess Fiorimonde, and other S Tories. 
Illustrated by Wai ter Crane. Extra icp. 
8vo js (yd Also a Large Paper EdltioDt 
with the Illustrations on India Paper 100 
copies only printed 

DE QUINCEY By Prof. Masson. Crown 
8vo xs (yd . sewed, xr. 

DEUTSCHE LYRIK The Golden Trea- 
, su^y of the Best German I.yrical 
Pop MS Selected and arranged by Dr. 
Buchhfim i8mo 4s 6d 

DEUTSCHE BALLADEN - Thp Golden 
Treasury of the Best German Ballads. 
Selected and arranged by the same Editor. 
iBmo [/« tAe Press» 

• DE VERE (Aubrey) —Essays Chiefly on 
Poetry 2 vols. Globe 8vo 12s, 

Essays, Chiefly Literary and Ethi- 
cal. Globe 8vo 6f 

DE WINl - Memoir of Peter db Wint. 
By Waltb r Armstrong, B A Oxon Illus- 
trated by 24 Pb itogravures from the Artist's 
pictures Snpei -Royal 4to 31;. 6d, 

DICEY (Pfof. A V ) —Lectures Imtroduo 
TORY to the Study op 1 he Law Of the 
Constitution 3rd Edition. 8vo. J2s,6d, 

Let^R‘>' on Unionist DblVSions. 

Crown Bvo 2s (yd, 

The Privy Council. Crown 8vo 3* 
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DICKENS (Charles). — The Posthumous 
Papers of ihe Pickwick Ci ub. With 
Notes and numerous Illustrations Edited 
^ Charles Dickens the younger 2 vols. 
Extra crown 8fo. 21s. 

DICKENS By A W Ward Crown 8vo. 

IS td t sewed, xr 

DICKSON (R.) and EDMOND (J P 
Annals of Scottish Printing, prom the 
InTR^IdUCTION of the ARI in 1507 10 THE 
BEGiNifieiG of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Dutch hand -made paper Demy 
4to, buckram, 2/ 2j net —Royal 410, i vols„ 
half Japanese vellum, 4/ 41. net ^ 

DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCI OPiE- 
DISTS By John Mori FY 2 vols. Globe 
8vo lor 

DIGGI E (Rev J W) Godiiness and ^ 
Mavi tnbss a Miscellany of Bncf Papers * 
touching the Relation of Religion to Life, 
Clown 8 VO 6s 

DILETTANTI SOCIEIT’S PUBLICA- 
TIONS --Antiquith s or Ionia Vols I 
II and III 2/ 2J each, or c/ ^s the set, 
net Vol IV ,folio, halfraor., 3/ 13^ 6d net 
- PpN ROSE (Franc’ t’ ' An Investtijation 1 
of the Principle', of Athenian Architecture 
Illustrated by numerous engravings New 
Edition Enlarged Folio 7/ js net. 

Sl'ECfMLNS or \NCirNI -jCUI PTURE 

EpYTTIAN, El RUSLAN, (jKIHK, AND RO- 
MAN Selt cted from different Collections in 
Great Britain by the Soch ty of Dilettanti 
Vol II Folio 5/ nee 

DILKE (Sir C W ) --Grea . eu Britain A 
Record OF Irav E l in Knoi ish Stbaking 
C ouNTRigs DURING 1866-07 (America, Aus- 
tralia, Iiidui ) 9th l.dition Crown 8vo 6 j 

Proulbmsoi Grpaiek Bkiiain Maps 

4th Edition Extia ciown 8vo 12s 6d 

DIU.WYN (E A ) — Jti i Crown 8vo 6 s 
JiLi AND Jack .j \o 1 s Globe 8 vo i2v 

DOBSON (Austin) —F ift DING Crown 8vo 
IS 6d , sewed, \s 

DODGSON (C L ) -Euclid B.^oks I and 
II With Words substituted foi the Alge- 
braical Symbol, used in the fir .t edition 4th 
Edition Crown 8vo is c • 

Euclid and his Modfrn Rivais 2nd 

Edition Cr 8vo 6 s 

Supplement to First Edition of 

* Euclid and his Modern Rivals ” Cr. 
6vo Sewed, is \ 

CURIOSA Mathematica Parti A New 
Theory of Parallels 3rd Ed Cr Svo 2X 
DONALDSON (Prof James)— The Apo- 
stolical Fathers A Critical Account 
OF THEIR Genuine Writings, and of 
their Doctrines. 2nd Ed Cr Svo 7X 6 d, | 

DONISTHORPE (Wordsworth). — Indivi- 
dualism : A System of Politics. Svo X4X , 
DOWDEN(Prof.E Shakspkre, i8mo is 
— — Southey. Crown Svo ts 6 d , sewed, is 
DOYLE (J A)— History of America. 

With Maps. i8mo. 4X. 6 d, 

DOYLE (Sir F. H.) —The Return of the 
Guards . and other Poems. Cr. Svo. 7f. 6 d. 


DRAKE By Julian Corbett. WithPor- 
trait Crown Svo, 

DREW (W H ) —A Geometrical Treatise 
ON Conic Sections 8th Ed. Q. Svo. sx. 

DRUMMOND (Prof James) — fNTRODUC- 
TION TO THE S ruDY OF Theology. C'own 
Svo. sx. 

DRYDEN Essays of. Edited by Prof C 
D Yongb. Fep Svo, 2x 6 d 

— Poetical Wo.<ks Edited, with Memoir, 
•Revised Text, and Notes, by W D Christif, 
C B Globe Svo 3x 6 d \Globe Editum 

DRYDEN By C SainisAury Crown Svo 
IX 6 d sewed, ix 

DU CANTO (Col .Sr E F.)— The Punish- 
Mf'NT and I^REVEM ion OF Crime. Crown 
Svo 3x 6d 

DUFF (Right Hon Sir M E Grant) — Notes 
OF AN iNi/iAN Journey Svo iox 6d 

Miscellanies, Political and Lite- 

RAkY SvG lOX \jd 

DUMAS — Les Demoiselles jve St Cyr. 
Com^die par Alexandre Dumas Edited 
by Vic 1 OR Oger i8nu) ix 6d 

DU NT ZER (H ) — Lif e of Goe the T rans- 
latedbyl W Lyster With Illustrations 
2 vols (. rown Cvo 21s 

— f irE OF Scini I ER J ranslated by P E 
PlNKEKfON IllusinUlOllS O SvO IOX 6 d 

DUPITIS (Piof N F) Elemeniary Syn- 
thetic Gfomeir' of the Point, Line, 
AND CiRdF IN the Pi ane G 1 Svo 4s 6d 

DYER (J M ) — Exfrcisfs in Anai ytical 
Geometry Crown Svo 4X 6 d 

DYNAMICS, SYLLABUS OF ELEMEN- 
TARY Paitl Linear Dynamics With 
an Appendix on the Meanings of the Sym- 
bols in Physical Equations Prepared by 
the Association foi the Improvement of Geo- 
metrical I eadiuig 4to IS 

EADIE (Piof John)— 'L ’he English Bible 
An Lxtirnal and Critical Hisioryof 
the various Engiish Translations of 
Scripture 2 vols Svo 28* 

St Paul’s Epistles to the Jhessa- 

lonians, Com muni ary on the Greek 
Text Svo i2x 

Life of John Eadil, D D , LL D By 

James Brown, D D and Kd Cr Svo 7X 6a. 

EAGLES (T H Const ructive Geome- 
try of Plane Curves, Crown Svo. lax. 

EASTLAKE(Lady) —Fellowship Letters 
ADDRESSED TO MY SiSTER-MoURNERS. Cr 
8vo ax 6 d, • 

EBERS (Dr George) —The Burgomaster's 
Wife. ^Translated by Clara Bell. Crown 
Svo 4x 6 d 

Only a Word Translated by Clara 

Bell Crown Svo 4X 6 d 

ECCE HOMO A Survey OF the Life AND 
Work OF Jesus Christ. 20th Ed Cr.Sva 6x. 

ECONOMICS, The Quarterly Journal 
OF. Vol 11 Parts II III IV. ax.&f. each; 
Vol III. 4 parts, 2x 6 d each ; VoU IV. 
4 parts, 2x 6 d each Vol V. Part I. 
BX, 6 d net. 
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EDGAR (J. H.) aaAIfKITCHARD(a S ).- 
NoTB-B^IC on PftACTICAt 3 olid or Db- 
SCBIPTIVB GbOMBTRY, CONTAINING PRO- 
BLEMS WITH HBLP FOR SOLUTION. 4th 

Edition, Enlarjged By Arthur G. Mbezs 
Globe 6vo. 45. 6d 

EDWARDS (Joseph) — An Elementary 
Treatise on the Differential Calcu- 
lus. Crown 8vo. lor. td 

EDWARI>S-M 0 SS (J E).— a Season in 
Sutherland Croiyn 8vo. is 6d 

EGYPT Recfnsemfnt Gi^n^ral de 
LEgypt Tome Premier 410 2/ 2s. net 

EICKE (KM) —First Lessons in Latin 
Extra fcp. 8vo 2s I 

ElMER (G H T ) — Organic Evolution 
as the Resuli of the Inheritance of 
Acquirfd Characters according to the 
Laws of Organ ic Gro w i h Translated by 
J T. Cunningham, M A 8vo 12^ 6d 

ELDERTON (W A) -Maps and Map • 
DRyvwiNG Pott 8vo. If 

ELLERTON (Rev John) -The Hoiiest ' 
Manhood, and irs Lessons por Busy 
Lives Crown 8vo 6s 

ELLIOT (Hon, A)— The Siaie and the I 
Church Crown 8vo 3^ 6d 

ELLIOTT Life of Henry Venn Elliott, 

OF Brighton By Josiah Baieman, M A 
3rd Edition. Extra fcp 8vo 6s 

ELLIS (A J ) — Practicai Hints on the 
Ouantitat iVF Pronunciation of Latin. 
Extra fcp 8vo 4f 6d 

ELLIS (Tristram)— Sketching from Na- 
ture lllustr by H Si acy Marks, R A , 
and the Author 2nd Edition Cr 8vo 3^ 6d 

EMERSON —The Life of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson By J, L Cauot 2 vols Crown 
8vo x8f 

The Collected Works of Ralph 

WaldoEmerson 6 vo 1 s (i) Miscellanies 
With an Introductory Essay by John Mor- 
ley (2) Essays (3) Poems (4) English 
Traits ,* and Representa fivf Men (s) 
Conduct of Like, and Society and So- 
litude (6) Letters, and Social Aims, 
&c Globe 8vo Sf each 

ENGLAND (E B )— Exercises in Latin 
Syntax and Idiom Arranged with refer- 
ence to Roby's School Latin Grammar 
Crown 8vo. 6d, 

Key C|pwn 8vo 2s 6d, 

ENGLISH CITIZEN, THE.— A Senes of 
Short Books on his Rights and Resflpnsibih- 
ties. Ekiited by Henry Craik, C B Crown 
8vo 3f. 6d. each 

Central Government By H. 0 Traiu.» 

DC.L. 

Thb Electorate and the Lbgisi aturb, 

By Spencer Walpole. 

Thb Poor Law. BytheRev. T. W Fowls 
Thb National Budget , The National 
Debt, Taxes and Rates. By A. J. 
Wilson. 


ENGLISH CITIZEN, THE-cm^W. 

The State in Relation to Labour. By 
W. Stanley Jbvons, LL D., F R.S. 

The State and the Church By the Hon. 

Arthur Ei liott, M P. 

Foreign Relations By Spencer Wal- 

POIE 

The State in its Relation to Trade. 

By Sir T H. Farrer, Bart. • 

Local Government ByM D Cha*lmers, 
The State in its Relation to Educa- 
tion. By Henry Craik, C B 
The Land Laws By Sir F Pollock, 
Bart 2nd Edition 
Colonies and Dependp ncies 
Part I India By J S. Cotton, M A 
II The Colonies ByE J Payne. 
Justice AND Police ByF W Maitland. 
The Punishment and Prevention of 
Crime By Colonel Sir Edmund du Cane 
The National Dbfknces By Colonel 
Maurice, R A. [In the Prm 

ENGLISH HISTORY, READINGS IN - 
Selected and Edited by John Richard 
Green 3 Parts hep 8vo is 6d each. 
Part I Hengist to Cres^y II Cressy to 
Cromwell III Cromwell to Balaklava 

ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
THE — Profusely Illustrated Published 
Monthly Number I October, 1883 6d. 

Vol I 1884 Id Vols II -VIL Super 
royal 8vn, extra cloth, coloured edges 8f 
each [Cloth Covers for binding Volumes, 
IS 6d each ] 

Proof Impressions of Kngrav mgs originally 

published in The Rnei^lish Ulmtrated Maga- 
zine 1884 In Portfolio 4to 21J 

ENGLISH MEN Oh ACTION —Crown 
8vo With Portraits 2s 6d each 

The following Volumes are Ready .* 
Generai Gordon By Col SirW Butler, 
Hfnry V By the Rev A J Church. 
Livingstone By Ihomas Hughes. 

JL.ori^ Lawrence By Sir Richard Temple. 
Weliingion By George Hooper. 
Dampier By W Clark Russell 
Monk By J 01 ian Corbft t 
S TRAP FORD By H D. TraH L. 

Warren Hastings. By Sii Ai fred Lyall. 
Petfrborougk. By W Stebbing. 

Cap tain Cook. By Wal i ek Besant 
Sir Henry Havelock By A. Forbes 
CuvE By Colonel Sir ChakLes Wilson. 
Sir Charles Napier By Col. Sir Wm. 
Butler 

The undermentioned are in the Press or in 
, Prepaiation. 

Warwick, the King-Maker By C. W. 
Oman. ^ 

Drake By Julian Corbett. i 
Montrose. By Mowbray Morris. 
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ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION--c<w//^. 


In preparatim, 

Marlborough fey Col. Sir Wm Butler 
Rodney. By t)AviD Hamnay. 

Sir John Moore By Colonel Maurice 

ENGLISH men of LETTERS -Edited 
^ John Mo*rlky Crown 8vo. is. 6d. each. 
Cfheai^Edition is 6d , sewed, is, 

JoMNScw« By Leslie S febhen 
Scott. By R H Hutton 
Gibbon. By J Cotter Morison 
Hume ByT H HuxLey. 

Goldsmi 1 h By William Black. 

Shelley By J, A Symonds. 

Defoe By W. Minto. 

Burns By Principal Shairp. ‘ * 

Spenser By the Dean of St Paul’s 
Thackeray, By Anthony T roli opf 
Milton By Mark Pattison. 

Burkr By John Moriey 
Hawthorne By Ih nrv James 
Southey By Prof Dow den 
Bunyan By j a Froude 
Chaucer By Prof A W Ward. 

Cowfer By Goluwin Smith 
P^>E By Lp si IE S 1 EPH kn 
Byron By Bruf N ichol 
Dryden. ByG Saintsb^ v 
Locke By Prof Fow'ier 
Wordsworth By B W H Mykrs 
Landor * By Sidnfv Colvin 
De Qutncev By Prof Masson 
Charles Lamb By Re^'^ Alfred Aingek. 
Benti ey By Prof Jebb 
Dickens By A. W Ward 
Gray By Edmund Gosse 
Swift By 1 kslip Stephfn 
Si ERNE By II D Traiil 
Macaulay By J Cot ter Morison. 
Fielding By Austin Dobson 
Sheridan By Mrs Oliphant 
Addison By W J Courthope 
Bacon By the Dean of St Paul’s. 
Coleridge fey H D Traill 
Sir Philip Sidney By J A Symonds. 
Keats By Sidney Colvin. 

ENGLISH POETS Selections, with Cttti. I 

1 Introductions by various Writers, and a 

General Introduction by Matthew Arnold 
Edited by T. H Ward, M A and Edition, 

4 vols Crown 8vo 7s id each 
Vol. I. Chaucer to Donne II Ben Jon- 
soN to Dryden HI Addison to Blake. 
IV. Wordsworth to Rossetti, 


ENGLISH STATESMEN (TWELVE). 
Crown 8vo is id each 


Wiiliam the Conqueror. 
A. Freeman, D C.L., LL. 


By Edward 
D. [Heady. 


ENGLISH STATESMEN — continued. 
Henry II. By Mrs. J R Green. [Heady, 
Edward I By F York Powell, 

Henry VII, By James Gairdnei^I [Heady, 
Cardinal Wolsey By Pro: M Crei-m- 
TON ^ [Heady, 

Elizabei h. By E S. Beesly. 

Oliver Cromwell By Frederic Harri- 
son [Heady 

William III. By H £) Traill. [Heady. 
Walpolf. Bj John Morley. [Heady 
Chatham By John Morley 
Pitt By John Morley 
Peel. Ly J. R* T iursfibld 

ESSEX FIELb CLUB MEMOIRS. Vol. I. 
Report on the Easi Anglian Earth 
quake of ‘2ND April, 1884 By Raphael 
M1.LD0LA, F R S , and William White, 
FES Maps and Illustrations 8vo js id, 
ETON COLLEGE, HISTORY OF, 1440- 
1884 By H. C Maxwell Lyte, C B. 
Illustrations 2nd Edition Med 8vc 11s. 

EURIPIDES - Medfa Edited by A. W, 
Vr RKAi I , Litt D 8vo 7s 6d 
Iphigeneia in Auiis Edited, with In- 
troduction, Notes, and Commentary, by 
E B England, M A 8vo 

Hippolytus Edited by j P Mahaffy. 

M A , and J B Bury Fcp 8vo 3^ td 

Hecuba Edit by Rev J Bond, M A , 

and A S Walpole, M A i8mo if. id. 

Ipiiigenia in 'Iauris. Edited by E B. 

England, M A Fcp 8vo 4? id, 

Medea Edited by A W Verrall, 

Litt D I'cp. 8vo 3f id 

Mi-dea Edited by A W Verrall, 

Litt D , and Rev M A Bayfield, M.A. 
i8mo lA 6<{ 

Ion Edited by Rev M A Bayfield, 

M A Fcp 8vo 3f i>d 

Alcestis Edited by Rev M A Bay- 

field, M A i8nio If id 

EURIFJDKS By Prof Mahaffy. Fcp. 
8vo 1 y bd 

EUROPEAN HISTORY, Naprated in a 
Serifs of Hhiorical Selections from 
THE best Authorities Edited and ar- 
ranged by E M Newell and C M Yongb. 
a vols 3rd Edition Crown 8vo 6f . each. 

EUTROPIUS Adapted for the Use of Be- 
ginners Witii Notes, Exercises, and Vocab- 
ularies By W Welch, M A ,%nd C. G. 
Duffield, M a i8mo. if id, 

EVANS ^Sebastian) —Brother Fabian’s 
Manuscript, and other Poems Fcp. 
8vo, cloth 6f. 

— - In the Studio . A Decade op Poems. 

Extra fcp 8vo $5 

EVERETT (Prof J D.) -Units and Phy- 
sical Constants, and Ed Globe 8vo 5f. 
FAIRFAX Life op Robert Fairfax op 
Stebton, Vice-Admiral, Alderman, and 
Member for York, a d 1666—1725. By 
Clements R Markham, C.B. 8vo. ite.w. 
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FAITH A^D CONDUCT: An Essay on 
V sRiFiABLlt Religion. Cit^n 8vo td 

FARRAR (Aithdeaoon) — Ti» Fall op Man, 
AND OTHER ^ERMONS 5th Ed Cr. 8vO. 6s. 

— — The Witness of History to Christ 
Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1870 7th 
Edition. Crown 8vo. s^. 

—— Seekers after God The Lives of 
Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aure- 
lius. 1 3th Edition Crown 8vo 

— The Silence ANt> Voices ok God Uni- 
versity and other Sermons 7 th Ed Cr 8 VO 6 j 

— — In the Days of thy Youth Sermoflii 
on Practical Subjects, preached at Marl- 
borough College 9th Edition Cr 8vo gs 

— - Eternal Hope Five Sermons, preached 
in Westminster Abbey 28th Thousand 
Crown 8vo 6 j 

-- — Saintly Workers Five Lenten Lec- 
tures 3rd Edition Crown 8vo 6s 

— — Ephphatha, or, The Ameiioration 
of the World Sermons preached at West- 
minster Abbey, Crown 8vo 6s 

Mfrcy and Judgment A few last 

Words on Christian Eschatology 2nd £d. 
Crown 8vo lor 6d 

- — IMF Messages of hie Books Being 
Discourees and Notes on the Books of the 
New Testament 8vo 144 
- Sekmons and Addresses delivered in ' 
Ameri a Clown 8vo 7s 6d 

— The History op Inierpretaiion 
Being the Bampton Lectures, 1885 8vo i6f. 

FARREN (Robert) — Thp Gran fa and thi 
Cam, from Bvron’s Pool 10 Ei y T hirty- 
six Etchings Large Imperial 4to, cloth gilt 
52J 6d net 

A few Copies, Proofs^ Large Paper, of 
which but 50 were printed, half morocco 
8/ is net 

Cambridge and its Neighbourhood 
A Series of Etchings With an Introduction 
by John Willis Ciark, M A Imp 410 
52J 6d net — Proofs, half mor ,7/79 net 

A Round of Melodies A Senes of 

Etched Designs Oblong folio, half morocco 
52f 6d net 

— The Birds of Aristophanes 13J net 
Proofs 47^. net 

i — Cathedral Cities Ely and Norwich. 
With Introduction by £ ApFrebman,D.C L. 
Col. 4to. 3/. 3r net 

Proofs on Japanese paper. 6/ 6s, net. 

- Peterborough W ith the Abbeys 
OF CROwdlAND and Thorney Witb Intro- 
duction by Edmund Venables, M A Col 
4to. 21, 2s net. Proofs, folio, 5/. fir. net. 

The Edition is limited to X25 Small Paper 
and 45 Large. 

— • The Eumenidbs of iEscHYLus. As per- 
formed by Members of the University at the 
Theatre Royal, Cambridge. Oblon|[ 4to. 
Small size, los, 6d, net Large sim, India 
Proo&, fir. net On Whatman paper, 27^. net. 
--*Tm Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. 
As performed at Cambrii^e. Oblong 4to. 
Flints, lof. 6d, net. Proofs, 21s, net 


FARRER (Sir T. H.).— The State in its 
Relai ion to Trade. Crown 8vo, ar. 6d, 

FASNACUT (G. Eugfcnc).~THE Organic 
Method of Studying Languages. 
I French. Extra fcp 8vo. 3r. 6d. 

A Synthetic French Grammar for 

Schools. Crown 8vo 3J 6d 

FAWCETT (Rt Hon. Heniy) -Manual of 
P oi iTicAL Economy 7th Edition, n vised. 
Crown 8 vo. i2f. ... 

An Explanatory Digest op Professor 

Fawcfti’s Manual of Politic ai Econ- 
omy By Cyril A. yi^ATERs. Cr. 8vo sr 6d, 

- Speeches on some Current Political 
Questions. 8vo 10s, 6d 

■: — Free Trade and Protection 6th 
Edition. Crown 8va 3^. 6d, 

FAWCETT (Mrs H)— Political Econ- 
omy FOR Beginner^ wiih Questions. 
7th Edition. z8mo. tur. 6d 

Some Eminen r "V^omen of Our Iimes. 

Short Biographical Sketches Cr 8vo 2s 6d, 

FAWCElKRt Hou HenrjandMrs H*)- 

Essays and Lfcturfs on Political and 

SOCIAI SUBJECIS 8vo tos 6d 

FAY (Amy )— Music-Study in Gfrmany 
With a Preface by Sir George Grove, 
D C L Crown 8\o as 6d 

FEARNLEY (W ) —A Manual of Elemen- 
tary Practical Histoiogy Cr 8vo 7s id 

FEARON (D R)— School Inspection 
6th Edition Crown 8vo 29 

FERREL (Prof W ) -A Poi;ular Treatise 
ON thf Winds 8vo i8f *1 

FERRERS (Rev N M ) -A Trs atise on 
Trilinsak Co-ordinates, the Method 
OF Reciprocal Poiars, and thf Theory 
OF Project ions 4th Ld Cr 8vo 6s 6d 

Sphericai Harmonics and Subjects 

connected with t hem Crown 8vo 7s 6d, 

FESSENDEN (C ) —Physics for Public 
Schools Globe 8vo 

FIELDING By Austin Dobson Crown 
8vo \s 6d , sewed, xs, 

^INC 5 K (Henry T)— Romantic Love and 
Personal Beauty 2 vols Cr. 8vo iSr. 

FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS MAT- 
TER 5 By A Banker’s Daughter. 2nd 
Edition. i6mo is 

FISHER (Rev Osmond) —Physics of the 
Earth’s Crust 2nd Edition. 8vo. x2s, 

FISKE (John).— Outlines of Cosmic Philo- 
sophy, based on the Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion. 2 vols. 8vo. 25^, 

- Darwinism, and other Essays. Crown 
8 vo 74. o<i 

— — Man’s Destiny Viewed in the Light 
op his Origin. Crown 8vo 34 6d, 

— — American Political Ideas' Viewed 
FROM THE Stand-point of Universal 
History. Crown 8vo. 44. 

— The Critical Period in AikBRiCAM 
History, 1783—89- Ex.Cr.8v<K xos,6d. 
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FISKE Oohn^-^THB Bbginnimgs of New 
' England, or, The Puritan Theocracy 
IN ITS Relations to Civil and Religious 
Liberty. Crown 8vo. ' 74r 6<f. 

riSON (L.) and HOWITT (A. W ).— Kami- 
'i^ROi AND Kurnai Group. Group-Mar* 
riage and Relationship and Marriage by 
Elopement, drawn chieny from the usage of 
the Atiatralian Abongines, also the Kumai 
XnbE, their Customs in Peace and War. 
With bS) Introduction by Lewis H Morgan, 
LL.D. 8vo. 15s . 

FITCH (J‘ —Notes on American 
Schools and Iraii^g Colisoes Re- 

g inted by permission worn the Report of the 
nglish Education Depattmentfor t888~-89 
Gl(^ 8vo 2r 6^. 

FITZGERALD (Edward)^: Letter® anp 
Literary Remains of Ed. by W. Aldis 
Wright, M.A 3 vols. Crown 8 vol 311 6^ 

The RuBAflTAt of Omsk KhAvvXm 

Extra Crown 8vo. tos. ^ 

FITZ GERALD (Caroline) —V enfti a Vic- * 
TRix, ANTI other Poems P\ fcp 8vo 3^ 6d 

FLEAY (Rev. F .» ) — A Shakespeare 
Manual Extra fcp 8vo 4^ 6^ 

FLEISCHER (Dr Emil)* - A System of 
V oiUMETRic Anaiysis F.anslatcd by M 
M PattisonMuijvjF R S E Cr 8vo 7s 6cl j 

FLEMING (George) -A Nile Novel G 1 

Svo 2S 

Mirage A Novel l,’obe8\o 2s 

The Head of Mbdu® s Globe Svo 2s 

Vestigia Globe Svo 2j 

FLlTTElJs, TATTERS, AND THE 
COUNSELLOR, Weeds, and other 
Sketches by the Author of “Hogan, 

M P ” Globe Svo 2s 

FLORIAN’S FABf ES Selected and Edited 
by Rev Charles Veld, M A Illustrated 
Globe Svo TJ i 

FLOWER (Prof W H ) —An Introduction 

TO IHE OsiEOlOGY OF THE MaMMALIA 

With numerous Illustrations 3rd Edition, 
revised with the assistance of Hans Gadow, 
Ph D , M A Crown Svo los 6d < • 

FLUCKIGER (F A ) and HANBURY (D ) 

— Pharmacographia A History of the 
principal Drugs of Vegetable Onem met 
with in GreatJBritam and India 2nd Edition, 
revised. Svo 2if 

FO’C’SLE YARNS, mcluding “ Betsy Lee,” 
and other Poems Crown Svo 7s 6d 

FORBES (Archibald) —Souvenirs of some 
Continents Crown 8vo 6f 

Sir Henry Havelock With Portrait 

Crown Svo ar. 6 d 

FORBES (Edward): Memoir of By 
George Wilson, M D , and Archibald 
Geikie, F R S , &c Demy Svo 14^ 

FORBES (Rev Gmnville) —The Voice of 
God in the Psai ms Crown Svo 6s 6a 

FORBES (George) —The Transi r of Venus. 
Crown 8vo. 3s ^ 




FORSYTH (A. R ) —A Treatise on Die- 
fbrential Bqua noNS. Demy Svo i4r 


FOSTER (Prof, Michael) — Text-Book of 
Physiology Illustrated s* Edition. 3 
Parts 8vo Part I , BooV 1 Blood— The 
Tissues of Movement, the Vascular Me- 
chanism lof 6d —Part II., Bo >lc n. The 
Tissues of Chemical Action, with their Re- 
spective Mechanisms— Nutrition lor 6rf . 
Part III., Book III The Central Nexr'ous 
System 7s 6d —Book IV The Tissues and 
Mechanisms of Reproduction 


Primer op Pfysxo» ogv . x8mo xs 

FOSTER (Pi of. Michnei) and BALFOUR 
(F M ) (the late) —The Ei ements of Em- 
bryolou\. Vdued by Adam Sedgwick, 
4 . A , and Waltlr Hbape Illustrated yea 
Ed , revised and enlarged Cr 8v loj 6d 


I'OSTER (Michael) and LANGLEY (J N ). 
— ^A CouKst Or Klfmentary Practical 
Physiology and Histoloc.y 6th Edition, 
enlarged C*-own B\o 7s 6d 


FOTHERGILL(rh J Milner) -T he Pkac- 
titioner's Handbook of Treatment, 
OR, The P unciples of Thekapfuiics 
3rd Edition, enlarged Svo i6j 


Thp Antagonism op Therapeutic 

Agfnis, AND WHAriTTEACHE> Cr 8vo 6s 

Food for the Invalid, the Convales- 
cent, THE Dyspeptic, and the Gouty 
2nd Edition Crc'wn Svo -is 6d 


FOWLE (Rev. T W.)-The Poor Law. 
Cr Svo 3? 6d \hnglisk CtUzt^n Serus. 

A New Analogy between Revealed 

Religion and the Course and Consti- 
tution of Nature Crown 8vo 6s 

FOWLER (Rev Thomas) —Locke Crown 
Svo If 6d , sewed, if 

Progressive Moratity An Essay in 

Li Hies Crown 8\o ^f 

FOWLER (W W ) -Tales of thi Birds 
Illustrated Crown Svo 3f 

A Year with the Birds Illustrated 

Clown Svo 3f 6d 

FOX (Dr Wilson) —On the Artificial 
Production of Tubercle in the Lower 
Animals With Plates 4to ss 6d 

Cn thf Treatment of Hyperpyrexia, 

AS Illustrated in Acute Articular 
Rheumatism by means of the External 
A ppLiCATio.'i OF Cold Svo 2f, 6d 

FRAMJI (Dosabhai) — HiSTofv of the 
Parsis including their Manners, 
Customs, Religion, and Present Posi- 
tion W»th Illustrations. 2 vols. Medium 
Svo. 36f 

FRANKLAND (Prof Percy) —A Handbook 
of Agricultural Chemical Analysis 
Founded upon “ Leitfaden fur die Agncultur- 
Chemische Analyse,” von Dr F, Xrockbr. 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d , 

FRASER - HUGHES - James FHakr, 
Second Bishop op Manchester A Me- 
moir By T Hughes. Crown Svo. 6p. 
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PRASER-TYTLl^. S^msA iM MiifOK 
Kbys. By C. C FRA$si£*TyTLBR (Mrs. 
Edward Lzddrll) and Ed* iSmo. 6s 

FRASER.— ^Sermons. By the Rkht Rev 

i AMBS Frasbi^ D.D., Second Bishop of 
lanchester. Edited by Rev John W. 
Digglb. a vols. Crown 8vo 6s. each. 

FRATERNITY ; A Romance, a vols Cr. 
8vo, axA 

FRAZERXJ G ) —The Giilden Bough A 
Study in Compafative Religion 2 vols 
8vo aSx 

FREDERICK: (Mrs)— Hints to House- 
Wives ON Several Points, particularly 
ON the Preparation of Economical and 
Tasteful Dishes Crown 8vo w. 

FREEMAN (Prof E A.) —History of the 
Cathedral Church of Wells Crown 
Svo 3s 6d ^ 

Old English History With 5 Col 

Maps, qth Edition, revised. Extra fcp. 
^vo 6s 

•— Historicai Essays First Series 4th 
Edition Svo 10s 6d 

His'^orical Essays Second Senes 

SrdEklitidh With Additional Essays 8vo 
xox 6d 

— — Third Senes Svo i2j 

*— The Growth of the English Consti- 
tution! FROM THF Earliest Times 5th 
Edition Crown 8\ 0 sj 
— Generai Sketch 01- European His- 
tory With Maps, &c i8mo 3s 6d 

Europe i8mo w {Literature Pniners 

Comparative Politics Lectures at the 

Royal Institution To which is added “The 
Unity of History ” Svo 141 

Historicai and Architfcturai 

Sketches Chiefly Italian Illustrated 
by the Author Crown 8\o los 6d 

Subject and Nfighbour Lands of 
Venice Illustrated Crown 8vo loj 6d , 

English Towns and Districts A 

Senes of Addresses and Essays Svo 14J. 

— The Office of the Hjsiorical Pro- 
fessor Inaugural ' Lecture at Oxford 
Crown Svo 2s, 

— Disestablishment and Disendow 
ment What are t^ey? 4th Edition. 
Crown Svo. xs. 

—•Greater Greece and Greater Bri- 
tain. George Washington the Ex- 
pandbreof England With an Appendix 
on Imperial Federation Cr. Svo js 6d 

——The Methods of HisTORidiaL Study 
E ight Lectures at Oxford. Svo zor. 6d. 

The Chief Pfriods of European His- 
tory Six Lectures read m the University 
of Oxford, with an Essay on Creek Cities 
UNDER Roman Rule Svo. zoi*. 6d , 

— ^ Four Oxford Lectures, xSSjL Fifty 
Vearr op European History— Teutonic 
Conquest in Gaul and Britain. Svo ss. 

— ^ WilUam the Conqueror. Crown Svo 
9 s, 6d. {Twelve Bngheh Statesmen. 


FRENCH COURSE.-i’w p. 40. 

FRENCH READINGS FROM ROMAl! 
HISTORY. Selected from various Authors. 
With Notes by C. Colbsck. xSmo. 44. 6d. 

FRIFDMANN (Paul)— Anne Boleyn. A 
Chapter of English History, 1537 — 36. a 
voU. Svo aSf. 

I FROST (PercivalX— An Elementary Trea- 
tise on Curve Tracing. Svo xaf* 

The First Three Sections oE New- 
ton's Principia 4th Edition 8va xas. 

' Soi ID GBOMETRY.^rd Edidou* dvot t6t. 

Hints for the SotUTioN of Problems 

IN THE Third Edition of Solid Geome- 
try Svo 8f. 6d. 

FROUDE (J A).— Bunyan Crown Svo. 

IS, 6d , (>ewed, is 

FURNIVALL (FT) — Le Morie Arthur. 
Edited from the Harleian MS 275a, m the 
British Museum Fcp Svo js 6d 

FYFFE(C A.)— Greece i8mo is. 

GAIRDNER (Jas ) -Henry VII. Down 
Svo 2j 6d. 

GALTON (Francis) — Metforographica ; 
or, Methods of Mapping the Weather 
4to gs 

English Men of Science : their Na- 
ture and Nurture Svo. 8f. 6^ 

Inquiries into Human Faculty and 

ITS Development Svo i6f 

Record Family Faculties. Con- 
sisting of Tabular Forms and Directions for 
Entering Data 4tu 2s 6d 

Life Hist ory Ai bum • ''Bciug u Personal 

Note-book, combining the chief advantages 
of a Diary, Photograph Album, a Register of 
Height, Weight, and other Anthropometrica) 
Observations, and a Record of Illnesses 
3J 6d — Or, with Cards of Wools for 
Testing Colour Vision 4^ 6d 

Naturai Inheritance, Svo gs 

GAMGEE (Prof Arthur) —A Text-book of 
the Physiological Chpmistry of the 
Animal Body, including an account of the 
Chemical Changes occurring in Disease, 
Vfl I Med Svo, iBs 

GANGUILLET (E.) and KUTTER(W R.). 
—A General Formula for rriiE Uniform 
Flow of Water in Rivers* and other 
Chan nel!? Translated by V udolph Heking 
and John C Trautwinf, Jun. Svo. 17s 

GARDNER (Percy). —Samos and Samian 
Coins An Essay Svo. 7s 6d 

GARNETT (R ).— iDvn s and Epigrams. 
Chiefly from the Greek Anthology. Fcp. 
Svo ar 6d 

GASKOIN (Mrs Herman) — Children's 
Treasuryof Bible Stories iBmo. xz^each. 
— Part I Old Testament, II. New Testa- 
ment; in Three Apostles 

OEDDES (Prof. William D ) —The Problem 
OF thi^ Homeric Poems. Svo 14^. 

FloscuIi Gr,«ci Boreales, ^vb An- 

THOLOGlA GrASCA AbBRDONBNSI$ CoN- 
teyuit Gluelmus D. Gbddbs. Cr. Svo. 6 s 
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GEDDES (Prof. Wm. D.) —The Phaedo of 
Plato* Edited, witb Introduction suid 
Notes and Edition 8 vo Ss ,6 d , 

QEIKIE (Ar|:hibald) —Primer of Physical 
Geography. With Illustrations. x 8 mo. x^. 

— Primer op Geology. Illust. i8mo. is , 

Elementary Lessons in Physical 

Geography With Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. 
g//.-^UESTIONS on the SAME* IS 6 d 
— Outlines of Field Geology. With 
numerous Illustrations Crown 8 vq 3X 6 d 

— Text-book of Geology Illustratud 
anjl Edition. 7th Thousand. Med 8vo 'aSr. 

— Class-book of Geology Illustrated, 
and Edition. Crown 8vo. 4; 6 d 

- — Geological Sketches at Home and 
Abroad. With Illustrations 8 vo 10s 6^ 

The Scenery of Scotland Viewed in 

connection with its Physical Geology and 
Edition Crown 8vo. las 6 d 

The Teaching of Geography A Prac- 
tical Handbook for the use of Teacher^ 
Globe 8vo ar. 

— Geography of the British Islps 

18010 IS 

GEOMETRY, Svi labus of Plane Corre- 
sponding to Euclid I. — VI Prepared by the 
Association for the Improvement of Geo- 
metrical Teaching New Edition Crown 
8vo IS 

GteOMETRY, Syllabus of Modern Plane 
Association for the ImmDvement of Geo- 
metrical Teaching Crown 8vo, sewed is 

GIBBON By J C Morison Crown 8vo 
IS 6 d ,, |ew^, IS 

GILES (P ) — Manual of Greek and 
Latin Philology Cr 8vo \In the Press 

GILMAN (N P ) -Profit-Sharing be- 
tween Employer and Employ^ A 
Study in the Evolution of the Wages System 
Crown 8vo ’js 6d 

GILMORE (Rev John) —Storm Warriors , 
OK, Lifeboat Work on the Goodwin 
Sands Crown 8vo 3^ 6 d 

GLADSTONE (Rt Hon W E)— Homeric 
Synchronism. An Inquiry into th^lii^ 
and Place of Homer Crown 8vo 6? 

Primer of Homer i8mo ir. 

Landmarks of Homfric Study, to- 
gether WITH AN Essay on the Points of 
Contact between the Assyrian Tablets 
AND the Homeric Text Cr‘8vo 2s 6 d. 

GLADSTONE (J. H ) —Spelling Reform 
FROM AN Educational Point of View. 
3rd Edition Crown 8vo is td 

GLADSTONE (J H ) and TRIBE (A ) - 
The Chemistry of the Secondary Bat- 
teries OP Plants and Faure. Crown 
8 vo. 2S 6 d, 

GLAISTER (Elizabeth). — Needlework. 
Crown 8 vo zs, 

GLOBE EDITIONS. Gl. 8 va 3^- each 
The Complete Works of William I 
Shakespeare Edited by W. G. Clark 
and W, Aidis Wrioht. 


GLOBE EDITIONS — conitnufd 

Morte d* Arthur. Sir Thomas 
Book of King Arthur and of 1 
Knwhts of the Round Table, Tlie Edition 
of Caxton, revised for modem use Bv Sir 
E. Strachey, Bart. ^ 

The Poettcai Works of Sir Walter 
Scott. With Essay by Prof Palgrave. 
The Poetical Works and Leitfrs of 
Robert Burns Edited, with Life and 
* Glossanal Indez, by Alexander Smith. 
Ihk Adventures of Robinson Crlsoe. 

With Introduction by Henry Kingsi ey. 
Goldsmith's Miscellaneour Works 
Edited by Prof. Masson 
Pope’s Poetical Works. Edited, with 
Memoir and Notes, by Prof Ward 
Spenser's Complete Works Edited by 
R Mukris Memoii by J W Hales. 
Drydkn’s Poetical Works A revised 
Text and Notes ’By W D Christie 
Cowpkr’s Poetic A i Works Edited by the 
Rev W Benham, B D 
Virgil’s Works Rendered into English 
by James Lonsdale and S I ei 
Horace's Works Rendered into English 
by James Lonsdai r and S Lee 
Mu-ton’s Poetical Works Edited, with 
Introduction, &c , by Prof Masson 



GLOBE READERS, The — A New Series 
of Reading Books for Standards I —VI. 
Selected, arranged, and Edited by A F. 
Mukison, sometime English Master at Aber- 
deen Grammar School With Onginal Illus- 
trations Globe 8vo 


Pnmer I 
Pnmer 11 
Book I 
Book II 
Book III 
Book IV 
BookV 
Book VI 


(48 pp ) 3^. 

(48 PP ) 

(96 pp ) 6 d. 

(136 pp gd. 
(232 pp IS ^d. 
(328 pp IS gd, 
(416 pp ^ 2 S 

(448 pp.' 2S, 6 d. 


GLOBE READERS, The Shorter. — A 
New Senes of Reading Books for Standards 
I — VI Edited by A F Mukison Gl. 8vo. 


Pnmer I 
Primer II 
Standard I 
Standard II 
Standard III 
Standard IV 
Standard V 
Standard VI 


>48 pp 

48 pp 3^. 
'92 pp., od, 
;i24 pp.; gd. 

^178 pp IS 
182 pp IS 
[216 pp.; IS 3d, 
,2iA pp. u 6 d, 


This Series has been abridged from the 
« (^obe Readers ” to meet the depiand 
for smaller reading books 


GLOBE READINGS FROM STANDARD 
AUTHORS Globe 8vo 
Cowpbr’s Task * An Epistle to Joseph Hill, 
Esq , Tirocinium, or a Review of the 
Schools . and the History of John Gii.- 
piN. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. William 
Benham, B D is. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. With 
a Memoir of Goldsmith by Prof. M ASSON. is* 
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' Lamb's (Charlbs) Taibs prom Shak- 
SPBARB. KdUed» with Preface^ by Rev. 
Alfred Ainobr, M A. m 
S dOTT*s <SiR Walter) Lay of the Last 
Minstrel and the X^dy of the Lake. 
Edited by Prof F. T. Palgravb. is, 
Marmioh, and The Lord of the Isles. 

By the ^ic Editor, is 
The Children's Garland from the Best 
Poets Selected and arranged by Coven- 
try Patmore 2j 

A Book of Golden Deeds ok all Times 
AND ALi CouNiRiES Gathered and nar- 
rated anew by Charlotte M YONGF 2S 

GODFRAY (Hugh) — An Elementary 
Treatise on Lunar Theory 2iid Edition 
Crown 8vo sr 6 d 

-A TRFATisr ON Astronomy, for the 
USE oi< Coi LEGES AN u Schools 8vo i 2 s 6d ^ 

OOETHF— CARLYLE - Correspondence 
BBT WEEN Goethb AND Cariyle Edited 
by C E Nor I ON Crown 8vo os 

GOETHE'S IIFE By Prof Heinrich 
DdNrzER Translated by T. W Lyster 
2 vois Crown 8vo 21 j 

GOETHE — Faust Translated into English 
Verse bj' John Stuart Blackie 2nd 
Edition Crown 8vo gj 

Part T Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, followed by an Appendix on 
Part II , by Jane Lee i8mo 4 ^ 6d 
- Reynard ihe Fox Trans into English • 
Verse by A D Ainslie Crn 8vo. js 6d 

Gotz von Berlichingen Edited by 

H A Bui L, M.A i8mo 2i 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES -Uni- 
formly printed in i8mo, with Vignette Titles 
by Sir J E Millais, Sir Noel Paton, 1 
Woolner, W Holman Hunt, Arthur 
Hughes, &c Engraved on Steel Bound 
m extra cloth ^ 6 d each 
The Goi den Treasury of thf Best Songs 
AND Lyrical Poems in the English 
LanguAoF Selected and arranged, with 
Notes, by Prof F T Palgravk 
■The Children's Garland from the Best 
Poets Selected by CqyENTRV Patmore 
The Book of Praise From the best Eng- 
lish Hymn Writers Selected by Roun- 
DBLL, Earl of Selborne 
The Fairy Book the Best Popular 
Fairy Stories Selected by the Author 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.’j^ 

The Ballad Book. A Selection of the 
Choicest British Ballads Edited by 
William Allin&ham. 

The Jest Book The Choicest Anecdotes 
and Sayings. Arranged by Mark Lkmon 
Bacon's Essays and Colours op Good 
and Evil With Notes and Glossarial 
Index by W. Alois Wright, M A. 

The Pilgrim's Progress prom this World 
to that which is to Comb. By John 
Bunyan. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES-^/m^rf. 

The Sunday Book of Poetry for the 
Young Selected by C. F^ Alexander, 
A Book op Goi den Deeds op all Timi^s 
AND ALL Countries By the Author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe " 

The Adventures op Robinson Crusoe. 

Edited by J W Clark, M A ^ 

The Republic of Piato Transljited by 
J Ll. Davies, M A , and D J Vaughan. 
The Song Book Words and Tunei Se» 
lected and arranged by John Hullah, 

La Lyre Fran^: aise. Selected andarranged, 
with Notes, by G Masson 
Tom Brown's School Days By An Old 
Boy 

A Book of Worthips. By the Author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe *' 

Guesses at Trut h By Two Brothers. 
The Cavaufr and his Lady Selections 
from the Works of the First Duke and 
Duchess of Newcastle With an Introduc- 
tory Essay by Edward Jenkins 
Scottish Song Compiled by Mary Car- 
LYi E Aitken 

Deutsche Lykik The Golden Treasury 
of the best Cierman Lyrical Poems Se- 
lected by Di Buchhbim 
j Chrysomei a a. Selection from the Lyripal 
Poems of Robert Herrick By Prof. 
F 1 Palgr^v^b 

Poems of Places— En(tI and and Wales. 

Edited by 11 W Longfellow 2 vols. 
Selected Pokms ok Matt hWw, Arnold. 
The Story of the Chris 1 ians and Moors 
IN Spain ByCHARiorrpM Yonge, 
Lamb’s Tai ts from Shaespeare Edited 
by Rev. Ai i-rfd Ainger, M A 
SHAKESPEARr’s SoNGS AND SONNFTS Ed 
With Notes, by Prof F T Palgrave 
Poems of Wordsworth Chosen and 
Edited by Matthfw Arnoi d. 

I.Arge Paper Edition 94 
Poems of Shfi4,ey Ed by S A. Brooke 
•'Large Paper Edition i2f 6 d 
Thf Essays of Joseph Addison, Chosen 
and Edited by John Richard Green 
Poetry of Byron. Chosen and arranged 
by Matthpw Arnold. ♦ 

I.arge Paper Edition 9^ 

Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici , 
Letter ro a Friend, &c., and Christian 
Morals Ed byW A. Greenhill, M.D. 
The SPEECHEh and Table-talk or the 
Prophet Mohammad Translated *by 
Stanley Lane-Poole. 

Selections prom Walter Savage Lan- 
Doit Edited by Sidney Colvin, 
Selections prom Cowpbr's PosMSy With 
an Introduction by Mrs. OLiPHANf. 
Lbttb!» op William Cowpbr. Edited, 
With Introduction, by Rev. W Bb^ham. 
The Poetical Works op John Keats 
Edited by Prof. F T. Palgravb. 
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GOLDEN TREASURY S£RI£S--«m^^ 

Lyrical Poems op Lord Tennyson Se* 
lected and AnnoUted by Prof Francis T 
Palgxavs 

Large Paper Edition 9^ 

In Memoriam. By Lord Tennyson, Poet 
Laureate. 

^Large Paper Edition, gs, 

Tm^^Jeial and Death of Socrates 
Being the Euthyphroi^ Apology. Cnto, 
and Phaedo of Piato. Translatea by F« 1 
Qhurch . * 

A ^ooK OF Golden 1 houghts By Henry 
Attwkll. 

Plato.— Phaedrus, Lysis, and Prota- 
goras A New Translation, by J Wright 
Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. Ren- 
dered into English Prose by Andrew Lang 
Large Paper Edition gs 
Ballads, Lyrics, and Sonnets From 
the Works of Henry W. Longfellow 
Deutsche Bai laden und Romanzen 
'fhe Golden Ireasury of the Best German 
Ballads and Romances. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Dr Buchheim [In the Press 

GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER The 
Student's Em noN Being an Edition with 
briefer Notes of The Psalms Chronologically 
Arranged by Four Friends ** x8mo 3s 6d 

GOLDSMITH By Willum Black Crown 
8vo IS 6d , sewed, ic* 

GOLDSMITH — Misceit aneous Works 
With Biographical Essay by Prof Masson 
Globe’ 8^0. 3$ 6d 

Essays of Oliver Goldsmith Edited 

by C D Yonge, M A Fcp 8vo. ar 6d 

The Traveli er and The Deserted 

Village With Notes by J W Halfs, 
M A Crown 8vo bd 
—•The Traveller and The Deserted Vil- 
lage Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
byPiof. A Barrett, M A G 1 8vo is 6d 

Thl Vicar of Wakefield With a 

Memoir of Goldsmith by Prof Masson 
Globe 8vo ij • a 

——The Vicar of Wakefield With 150 
Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, and Pre- 
face by Ai'hTiN Dobson Crown 8vo 6f 
Edition d» Luxe Super royal 8vo. 30s 

GONE TO TEXAS Letters from Our 
Bovs Edited, with Preface, by Thomas 
Hughes, Q.C Crown 8vo 45 bd 

GOOD ALE (G L ) —Physiological Botany 
Part I Outlines of the History of 
Phjenogamous Plants, 11 . Vegetable 
Physiology 6th Edition 8vo los 6d 

GOODWIN (Prof W W ) —Syntax of the 
Greek Moods AND Tenses 8vo i+r 
— ^ A Greek GitABtMAR Crown 8vo. 6s, 
— A School Greek Grammar. Crown 
8vo. 3s 6d 

GORDON (General). A Sketch ByREGi- 
MALD H. Barnes. Crown 8vo. is. 


— Lettersof General 
C G. Gordon to his Sister, M. A. 
Gordon* 4th Edition Crown Bvo. 

fiyCi^nel Sir William Butler 
With Portrait. Crown Bvo ^g„,bd. 

GORDON (Lady Duff). — Last Letibrs 
from Egypt, to which are added Le*! br& 
from 1 HE Cape, and Edition Cr. 8va gs, 

GOSCHEN (Rt Hon George J ) —Reports 
AND Speeches on Local Taxation 8vo sj. 

GOSSE (E.),— Gray ( 5 t, 8vo w bd, , swd , ij, 

A History of Eighteenth CENTURy 

Literature (1660—1780^ Cr. 8yo 7? 6d, 

GOW (Dr. James) —A Companion TO School. 
Classics Illustrated, and Ed. Cr 8vo. bs 

GCYEN (P.).— Higher Arithmetic and 
Ei ementary Mensuration, for the Senior 
Classes of Schools and Candidates preparmg 
for Public Exammations Globe 8vo SJ 

GRAHAM jT)avid) — King James I. An 
Historical Tragedy Globe Bvo. 7s 

GRAHAM (John W ) -Neaira A Tale op 
Ancient Rome Crown 8vo 6j 

GRAHAM (R H.)- Geometry of Position. 
Illustrated Crown 8vo 

GRAND’HOMME — Cutting Out and 
Dressmaking From the French of Mdlle. 
£ Grand’hommb x8mo tj 

GRAY (Prof ^drew)— The Theory and 
Practice of Absolute Measurements 
IN Electricity and Magnetism a vols. 
Crown Bvo Vol I laj bd 

— Absolute Measurements in Electri- 
city AND Magnetism, and Edition, re- 
vised Fcp Bvo 5J 6d 

GRAY (Prof Asa) —Structural Botany, 
or, Organography on the Basis of Mor- 
phology 8vo loj bd 

The Scientific Papers of Asa Gray. 

Selected by Charles S Sargent a vols. 
8vo aiJ 

GRAY (Thomas) —Edited by Edmund Gossb. 
In 4 vols Globe 8vo aoj —Vol 1 * PoBMSr 
OURNALS, AND EsSAYS —II LETTERS — 
II Luters — IV Notes on Aristo- 
phanes , and Plato. 

GRAY By Edmund Gosse Crown 8vo. 
xs bd , sewed, is 

GREAVES (Jofln)— A Treatise on Ele- 
mentary Statics and Ed Cr. Bvo. 6j bd,. 

Statics for Beginners GI Bvo 3J bd, 

GREEK ELEGIAC POETS From Cal- 
LiNUS to Caliimachus Selected and 
Edited by Rev. H Kynaston i8mo is bd 

GREEK TESTAMENT. The New Tes- 
tament IN the Originai Greek. The 
Text revised by Bishop Westcott, D.D , 
and Prof F J. A Hort, D D a vols. Cm. 
Bva xoj ba each —Vol 1 Text , II. In- 
troduction and Appendix. 

The New Testament in the Oeiginau 
Greek, for Schooi.s. The Text Revised 

S ' Bishop Westcott, D D , and F. J. A. 

ort, D D xamo doth 4J 6d,-^i%nkO, 
roan, red edges. 5J. bd, , morocco, 6f. 6eL 
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GREEK TE$TAMENT-~^«^smx/. 

School KitADtiNGs in thb Grbsk Tjbsta- 
MBNT. Bdne the Outlines of the IJfe of 
our Lord as nveo by St Mark, vnth addi- 
tions from the Text of the other Evan- 

g elists Edited, with Notesand Vocabulary, 
y A. Calvert, M ^A. Fcp. Bvo. 4s , 6a 
The Greek Testament ano the English 
Version, A Companion to By Philip 
Schafi , X).D Crown ftvo 12s * 

The Gospel accoreUng to St. Matthew 
Greek Text as Revised by Bishop West- 
COTT and Dr. Hort With Introduction 
and Notes by Rev A. Sloman, M A. 
Fcp Bvo 2s 6d, 

The Gospel according to St Luke 
The Greek Text as revised by Bp West- 
COTT and Dr Hort. With Introduction 
and Notes by Rev J. Bond, M.A. 
Fcp Bvo 

The Acts of the Apostles Being the 
Greek Text as Reviled by Bishop West- 
COTT and Dr Hort With Explanatory 
Notes by T E. Page, M A Fcp Bvo 4S . 6d 

GREEN (John Richard) —A Short History 
OF the English People With Coloured 
Maps, (Genealogical Tables, and Chrono- 
logical Annals. New Edition, thoroughly 
revised Cr Bvo 8r 6d 130th Thousand 
Also the same in Four Parts With the cor- 
responding portion of Mr Tail’s “ Analysis ’* 

3f each rait I 607 — 1265 II 1204 — 1553 
III 1540--T68?' iV 166^1873 
— History of the English People In 
avols Bvo— Vol I With 8 Coloured Maps 
i6f — II i6j — III With 4 Maps 16s — iV, 
With Maps and Index s6s 
— The Making of England With Maps 
Bvo 16s 

The Conquest of England With 

Maps and Portrait Bvo iBj 

Readings in English History In 

3 Parts Fcp Bvo is 6 d each 
Essaysof Joseph Addison iBmo. , 

GREEN (J R ) and GREEN (Alice S ) — 

A Short Geography of the British 
Islands With 28 Maps Fcp Bvo 3X 6 d 

GREEN (Mrs J. R ) -Henry II. Crown 
Bvo 2s 6d 

GREEN (W S.)— Amonij the Selkirk 
Glaciers Crown Bvo 7s 6d | 

GREENHILL (Prof. A G ) -Differential 
and Integral Cai GUI us. Cr Bvo 7s . 6d , 

GREENWOOD (Jessy £.) - The Moon 
Maiden : and other Stories Crown Bvo 
^.6d • 

GREENWOOD (J. G.).— 'The Eijcments of 
Greek Grammar Ch>wn Bvo. "sx. 6d» 

GRIFFITHS (W. H.).— Lessons oh Pre- 
scriptions AND THB Art of Prescribing. 
New Edition. I Brno. 3; 6d* 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. A Selection 
from the Household Stories. Translated 
from the Genrnan by Lucy Crane, aRd done 
into Pictures by Walter Crake. Crown 
8vo. 61. 


GRIMM — Kinder-und-HausmXrchbn. Se- 
lected and Edited, with Notes and Vocabu- 
lary, by G. Vaskajcht, G 1 . Bvo. 6d, 

GROVE (Sir George) — A DICTIONARY OF 
Music and Musicians, a.d 1450— x8to. 
Edited by Sir George Grove, D C.L. 
In 4 vols Bvo,^ 21X. each With Ulus- 
tralions in Music Type and Woodcut. — 
Also published in Parts Parts I —XIV., 
XIX -XXII 3J 6d. each , XV. XVI. jt . . 
XVII XVIII 7f , XXIII -XXV.,*Appen. 
dix, Edited by J. A Fuller MaiTland, 
M A gs [Cloth cases for binding the 
volumes, if. each ] ; 

A Compete Index to the Above By 

Mrs £ WoDEHousE Bvo 7s, 6d 

Primer op Geography Maps iBmo. if. 

GUEST (M J ) —Lectures on the History 
OF England Crown Bvo 6s 

GUEST (Dr E)— Originbs Celticae (A 
Fragment) and other Contributions to the 
History of Britain Maps 2 vols Bvo 32^. 

GUIDE TO THE UNPROTECTED, In 
Every-day Matters relating to Property and 
Income 5th Ed Extra ^p Bvo 3f. 6d, 

GUILLEM IN ^m6d^e) —The Forces of 
Nature A ropular Introduction to the 
Study of Physical Phenomena. 455 Wood- 
cuts Royal Bvo 2 if 

The Applications of Physical Forces. 

With Coloured <Plates and Illustrations 
Royal Bvo 2 if. 

Electricity and Magnetism A Popu- 
lar Treatise Translated ana Edited, with 
Additions and Notes, by Prof Sylvanus P. 
Thompson Royal Bvo [In tke Press 

GUIZOT— Great Christians of Trance 
St. Louis and Calvin Crown Bvo 6f. 

GUNTON (George) —Wealth and Pro- 
gress Crown Bvo 6f 

• HADLEY (Prof James).— Essays, Philo- 
logical AND Critical Bvo i4f 

HADLEY— ALLEN —A Greek Grammar 
<^or (.Schools and Colleges By Rrof. 
James Hadlfy Revised and in part Re- 
written by Prof. Frederic de Forest 
Ai LP.N Crown Bvo 6f 

I HAILSTONE (H.X— Novaf# Arundines: 
OR, New Marsh Melodies Fcp Bvo ^.6a, 

HALES (Prof J W ) —Longer English 
Poems, with Notes, Plulological and Ex- 
planatoiy, and an Introduciion on the Teach- 
ing of English, xath Edition. Extra fcp. 
Bvo. 4s6d 

HALL(H S)and KNIGHT (S R.)-Elb. 
mbntary Ai gbb ra for Schools. 5th "Ed, 
revised G1 Bvot^f.&f. With Answers, 4f.^ 

— Algebraical Exercises and Examina- 
tion Papers to accompany Elem^htary 
Algebra,*' and Edition Globe Bvo. 

Higher AlOebra A Sequel to V £lt« 

mentary Algebra for Schools.*' 3rd *£<ittioii. 
Crown 8vo. fs i6d. 
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HALL (H. SO and KNIGHT (S R.) -So- 

X^UTIONS OP THE EXAMPLES IN “HIGHER 
Aixsbbea.^ Crown 8vo. xor. 

ARiTHMETriCAi Exercises and Ex- 

. AMiNATiON Papers. Glob« 8vo. at. (id 

HALL (H. S) and STEVENS (F H)- 
A Tbxt«Boox of Euclid’s Elements. 
Globe ftvo Book I xj. , I II. is. 6 d , 1 - 
tV.V , III -VI « ; V VI and XI 
af.6*| I.-VI and XI 4J , XL xj. 

HALLWARD (R F) -Flowers of Par^ 
Disgs Music, Verse, Design, Illustration 
Royal 4to 6s 

HALSTED (G B ) — The Elements of 
Geometry. 8vo 12s. 6d, 

HAMERT0N(P G)-ThE iNTELLEt UAL» 
LtPB. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo 10s, 6d 

Etching and Etchers, -jrd Edition, 

revised. With 48 Plates. Colombicr 8vo ‘ 

- Thoughts about Art. New Edition 
Crown 8vo 8 j 6d 

Human Intercourse. 4th Edition 
Crown 8vo Ss 6d 

French and English A Comparison 

Crown 8vo los 6d 

HAMILTON aohn)-ON Truih and 
Error. Crown 8vo 5f. 

Arthur’s Seat , or,* The Church of 

THE Banned Crown 8f^ 6s 


— Above and Around Thoughts on 
God and Man xamo. 2^ 6d 

HAMILTON (Prof D J )- 0 n the Path- 
ology OF Bronchitis, Catarrhal Pneu- 
monij^Tubekcle, and Ai LIED Le’-ions of 
THE Human Lung 8\o 8j 6d 

- * A Texi-Book or Pathoiogy, .S\s- 
TEMATic AND PRACTICAL Illustrated 

Vol I. 8 vo 25f 

HANBURY (Daniel) — Science Papers, 

CHIEFLY PhARMACOLOGICAI AND BOTANI- 
CAL. Medium 8vo x4r 

HANDEL Life of George Frepekiyk 
Handel By W S Rocks fro Crowi' 
8 vo lor 6d 

HARDWICK (Ven Archdeacon) - Christ 
AND otherAIasters 6th Edition Crown 
8 vo lor 6d, 

—-•A History of the Christian Church 
Middle Age 6th Edition Edit by Bishop 
Stubbs. Crown 8 vo. xof 6d 

A History of the Christian Church 

DURING THE Reformaiion gth Edition 
Revised by Bishop Stubbs Cr 8 vo xor 6 d 


HARDY (Arthur Sherburne) —But yet a 
Woman A Novel Crown 8 vo 4s 6d 


The Wind of Destiny 2 vols Globe 


dVO X2f. 


HARDY (H. J J — A Latin Reader for 
^Ttkb Lower Forms in Schools Globe 


3vo. 2 jr 6d» 


HARDY (Thomas).— The Woodlandsrs. 
Crown 8yo. 34. 6d. 

- Wessex Tales : Strange, LivelIt, -ind 
Commonplace. Crown 8vo. 3; 6d 

HARE (Julius Charles).— Th^ Mission of 
the Comforter. New Edition Edited by 
Prof E H PluMFTRe. Crown 8vo. ^s,6d. 

The Victory of Faith. Edited by Prof 

Pj jmptre, with Introductory Notices by the 
late Prof M auric?; and by the late Dean 
Si ANLEY Crown Bvo. 6 j 6dL 

— — Guesses at Truth (By Two Brothers, 
Augustus William Hare and Julius 
Charles Hare. With a Memoir and Two 
Portraits i8mc+' 6d 

HARMONIA. By the Author of “ Estelle 
Russell ” 3 vols Crown 8vo 3if 6d 

HARPER (Father Thomas) — Ihe Meta- 
physics of thf School In s vols Vols I. 
ana 11 . 8vo. i8j eaiA, Vol. IIL, Part I xbj, 

HARRIS (Rev G ^ ) —Sermons With a 
Memoir by Chari otte M Yonge, and 
Portrait ExD-afcp E/o 6s 

HARRISON (Frederic) —The Choice of 
Books Globe 8vo 6f. 

Large Paper Edition. Printed on hand** 
made paper 15^ 

Oliver Cromwell Crown 8vo. 2s 6d 

HARRISON (Miss Jane) and VERRALL 
(Mrs ) —Mythology and Monuments op 
Ancient At HENS Illustrated Cr Bvo i6r 

HARTE (Bret) — Cressy A Novel Crown 
Bvo 3s 6d 

The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh 

AND other Tales Crown 8vo 3s 6d 

\ HARTLEY (Prof W Noel) —A Course of 

e UANTITAnVE ANALYSIS FOR STUDENTS 

lo^ 8vo 5J 

HARWOOD (George) —Disestablishment , 
OR, A Defence of the Principle of a 
National Church 8vo. 

I The Coming Democracy Cr 8vo 6s 

' From Within Crown Bvo 6s 

HASTINGS (WARREN). By Sir Alfred 
Lyall With Portrait Crown 8vo aJ.Otf 

HAUFF— Die Karavane Edited, with 
Notes and Vocabulary, by Herman Hager, 
Ph D Globe 8vo 3s ^ 

HAVELOCK (SIR HENRY). By Archi- 
bald I'orbes Portrait Cm 8vo. 3 S . 6 d 

HAWTHORNE, By Henry James. Cm 
8vo ts, 6d . , sewed, xr. 

HAYWARD (R B ) -Thf Elements of 
Solid Geometry, Globe 8vo. y 

HEARD (Rev W. A.).— A Second Greek 
Exercise Book. Globe 8vo 2s. 6d 

' HEINE Selections from THE ReisebiujER 
and other Prose Works. Edited by C. 
Colbeck, M A x8mo. 2s 6d, 
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plete, 30s —Vol V With Plates 3or —Vol 
VI. With Plates Part I i w. Part II isr 
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The Journal will be sold at a reduced price 
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application must in each case be made to the 
Council Information on this point, and upon 
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on ap})hcation to the Hon Sec , Mr. George 
Macmillan, 29, Bedford Street,Covent Garden 

HELPS.— Essays Written in the Inter- 
vals OF BosiNESi^ Edited by F J 
Rowe, M A , and W T Webb, M A Globe 
8vo. 2f 

HENRY II By Mrs J R Green Crown 
8vO 2S (id 

HENRY V. By the Rev A J Church. 
With Portrait Crown 8vo 2s 6d 

HENRY VII ByJ Gairdner Cr 8vo 2s 6d 

HENSLOW (Rev G)-The Theory op 
Evolumon of Living Things, and the 
Application of the Principles of Evo- 
lution to Re I igion Crown 8vo. 6s, 

HERODOTUS -Books I -III Edited by 
A. H Savce, M a 8vo i6j 

Book III Edited by G C Macaulay, 

M A Fcp 8vo 

Book VI Edit by Prof J Strachan, 

M.A Fcp 8vo 

Book VII Edited by Mrs Montagu 

Butler Fcp 8vo 

Selections from Books VII and VIII 

The Expedition of Xerxes Edited by 
A. H Cooke, M A iSmo is 6d 

— The History Translated into English, 
with Notes and Indices, by G C Macaulay, 
M.A 2 vols Crown 8vo x8r. 

HERRICK — Chrysomela A Selection 
firom the Lyrical Poems of Robert Herrick. 
Arranged, with Notes, by* Prof F T. Pal- 
grave x8mo. 4^- 6d 

HBRTEL (Dr ) -Overpressure in High 
S cHooi s IN Denmark. With Introduction 
by Sir J ClhcHi on-Bkowne Cr 8vo 3f 6d 

HBRVEY (Rt Rev Lord Arthtu-)-THE 
Genealogies of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ 8vD tos 6d 

HICKS (W M.)— Elementary 'Dynamics 
OP Particles and Solids. Cr. 8va 6s,6d, 

HILL (Florence D)— Children op the 
State. Ed. by Fanny Fowke. Cr. 8yo. 6s, 

HILL (Octavia).— Our Common Land, and 
OTHER Essays Extra fcp. Svo 3^. 6 a, 
Homes ssp the London Poo*. Sewed. 
Crown Svo. ir. 


HIORKS (Arthur H.).^Practical Mbtav* 
LURGY AND ASSAYING A Text-Book foT the 
use of Teachers, Students, and Assayers. 
With Illusik'attons. Globe Svo 6s 

A Text-Book op Ei embntary Metal- 
lurgy for the use op Students G 1 Svo 4i. 

Iron and Steel Manufacture. AText- 

Book for Beginners Illustr. GL8vo. 3s, 6d, 

Mixed Metals and Metai lic Alloys. 

Globe Bvo 

HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 
Ed by Edw A Freeman, D.C L. xSmo. 
Vol. I General Sketch op Eurospbah 
History By E A Freeman. 
With Maps, &c 3s 6d, 

II. History op England By Edith 
Thompson Coloured Maps. 2S,6tL 
III History of Scotland. By Mar- 
garet MaCARTHUR. 2S 
IV. History of Italy By the Rev. 
W Hunt, M A With Coloured 
Maps 3s 6d 

V History of Germany By Jambs 
SiMK, M A 3s 

VI History of America By J. A. 
Doyle With Maps 4^ 6d 
VII History of European Colonies. 

By E J Payne, M A Maps 4S,6d 
VIII History of France By Char- 
lottf M Yonge Maps 32 6d ' 

HOBART — Essays and Miscellaneous 
Writings ok Ve^e Henry, Lord Hobart. 
With a Biographical Sketch Edited 1 ^ 
Mary, Lady Hobart 2 vols. Svo. 252. 

HOBDAY (E ) — Villa Gardening. A 
Handbook for Amateur and Practical Gar- 
deners Extra crown Bvo. 6s 

HODGSON (F ) —Mythology fOr Latin 
Versification. 6th Edition Revised by 
F C Hodgson, M A. i8mo 3^. 

HODGSON —Memoir of Rev. Francis 
Hodgson, B D , Scholar, Poet, and Di- 
viNF By his Son, the Rev Jambs T. 
Hodgson, M A 2 vols Crown 8vo. x8r. 

HOFFDING (Prof) — Outlines op Psy* 
iCHOigOGY Translated by M. E Lowndes* 
Crown Bvo [In the Press, 

HOFMANN (Prof A. W ) -The Lips Work 
of Liebig in Experimental and Philo- 
sophic Chemist ky. Svo jy, 

HOGAN, M.P. Globe Svo. 2s, 

HOLE (Re\ C ) —Genealogical Stbmma 
OF the Kings op England and France. 
On a Sheet, xs 

A Brief Biographical Dictionary. 

2tid Edition. iSmo. 4^. 6d, 

HOLT-AND (Prof T. E J-The Treaty Re- 
lations OF R» SSIA AND TURKBYf FROM 
1774 TO 1853 ' Crown Bvo. 2s 

HOLMES <0 W , Jun ).— T he Common 

Law Svo. X2f. 

HOMER —The Odyssey op Homer donb 
INTO English Prose. By S. H. Buiv:KEit» 
M.A., and A. Lang, M A 7th Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 61 . 
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HOMER ->Odyssbv. Bookl. Edite^with 
Notes and Vocabulary, by Rev, Jf Bond, 
M.A*, and Rev. A. S« Walpole,. M A 
x8mo. iJE. 6df. 

— OnTSSBv' Book*lX Edited by John 

* £. B Mayor, M A. Fcp 8vo sr 

— Odyssey The Triumph of Odysseus ' 
Books XKI.— XXIV Edited by S. G. 
Hamilton, B A Fcp. 8vo. 3^. ^ 

fHE Odyssey of Homer. Books I — 

Xn.*^ 'Translated into English Verse by the 
^Earl op Carnarvon. Crown 8vo. 79. 

The Iliad Edited, with English Notes 

and Introduction, by Walter Leaf, 
Litt D 2 vols 8vo. i4f each — Vol I. 
Bks I.-XII ; Vol. 11 . Bks. XIII.-XXIV. 

— Iliad. The Story of Achilles. Edited 
by J H Pratt, M A., and Walter Leaf, 
lAtt.D. Fcap. 8vo. 6 r. 

— — luAD Book I. Edited by Rev J Bond, 
M.A., and Rev. A. S. Walpole, M A With 
Notes and Vocabulary. x8mo is 6d 

— Iliad Book XVIII. The Arms of 
Achilles. Edited by Rev. S R James, 
M A , with Notes and Vocabulary x8mo 
xr 6d. 

Iliad Translated into English Prose 

By Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf, and 
Ernest Myers Crown 8vo i2r 6d 

— — Primer of Homfr By Rt, Hon W E 
Gladstone, M P. iSmo. is 

HON. MISS FERRARD, THE By the 
Author of “Hogan, M Rk” Globe 8vo 2s 

HOOKER (Sir J D.) —The Student’s 
Fiora or THE British Islands 3rd 
Edition* Globe 8vo lor 6d 

— — Primer of Botany, i8mo ij. 

HOOKER (Sir Joseph D.) and BALL (J ) — 
Journal ok a Tour in Marocco and the 
Great Atlas. 8vo 21s 

HOOLE (C H ) — The Classical Element 
IN THE New Testament Considered as a 
Proof of its Genuineness, with an Araendix 
on the Oldest Authorities used in the Forma- 
tion of the Canon 8vo loj 6d 

HOOPER (G ) -Wellington With Por- 
trait Crown 8vo 2s, td ^ % 

HOOPER (W H)and PHILLIPS (W C.)- 
A Manual of Marks on Pottery and 
Porcelain. x6mo. 41 

HOPE (Frances J ) —Notes and Thoughts 
ON Gardens and Woodlands, Cr 8 vo 6f 

HOPKINS (Ellice) —A utumn Swallows: 

A Book of Lyrics Extra fcp 8vo 6 j 

HOPPUS (Mary)— A Great Treason A 
Story of the War of Independence 2 vols 
Crown 8vo. gr. 

HORACE —The Works op Horace ren- 
dered INTO English Prose By T Lons- 
dale and S Lee. Globe 8vo ar. €d j 

— Studies, Literary and Historical, 
in the Odes of Horace. By A W, Vkr- 
EiVi-L, Litt D. 8vo 8r. 6d, 

— The Odes of Horace in a Metrical 
Paraphrase. By R. M, Hovbnden, 
B.A. Extra fcap. Bvo. 4s. 63 , 


HORACE.— Life and ChARACTBR : an Epi- 
tome OP HIS Satires and Epistles. By 
R. M Hovenden, B a. Ext. fcp, 8vo. 41,60. 

Word for Word from Horace: The 

Odes Literally Versified. By W T, Thorn- 
ton, C B. Crown 8vo. 7s -Sd, 

- — Odes. Books 1 . II. Ill and IV Edited 
by T. £. Page, M.A. With Vocabularies 
iBmo u. 6 d each 

— Odes. Books I. — IV. and Carmen 
Seculars. Edited \y T. E Page, M A. 
Fcap 8vo. 6s , (>r separately, 2s, each 

The Satires Edited by Arthur 

Palmer, M A Fcap. 8V0. 6 s, 

Ti'E EpiS i LES AND ArS POETICA Edited 

by A S WiLK^NF, Litt D Fcp, Bvo 6s 

— Selections from the Epistles and 
Satires. Edited by Rev W. J F, V. 
Baker, B A x8mo if. 6 d 

SeLIU-T EpODES and ArS POBTICA. 

Edited by Rev H. A Dalton, M.A. 
xbmo If 6 d 0 

HORT —Two Dissfrtations. I. On 
MONOFENHIS 0 EOX m Scripture and 
Tradition. IT On the “Constantinopohtan" 
Creed and other Eastern Creeds of the Fourth 
Century By Fenton John Anihony 
Hort, D D 8vo 7f 6 d 

HOP TON (Hon S Dana)— The Silver 
Pound and England’s Monetary Policy 
since the Restoration With a History 
of the Guinea 8vo Z4f 

HOWELL (George) —The Conflicts of 
Capital and Labour 2nd Edition Crown 
8vo 7f 6 d 

HOWES (Prof G B)— An Atlas of 
Practical Elementary Biology. With 
a Preface by Prof Huxley, 4to i4f. 

HOWSON (Very Rev J S)— Before the 
Tabfe An Inquiry, Historical and 
Theological, into the Meaning of the 
Consecration Rubric in the Communion 
Service of the Church of England, 
8vo 7f 6 d 

HOZIER (Lieut -Colonel H M ) —The Seven 
Weeks’ War ^rd Edition Crown 8vo 6f. 

The Invasions of England. 2 vols. 

8vo 28f. 

hObNER (Baron von) — A Ramble Round 
THE World Crown 8vo 6f 

HUGHES (Thomas) —Alfred the Great. 
Crown Bvo 6f 

— — Tom Brown’s School Days By An 
Old Boy Illustrated Editioi^ Crown 8vo. 
6f.— Golden Treasury Edition. 4f — Uni- 

form Edition 3f 6 d — People’s Edition. 2f — 
Peoples Sixpenny Edition. Illustrated Med. 
4to 6 d —Uniform with Sixpenny Kingsley, 
Medium 8vo 6 d 

— Tom Brown at Oxford Crown 8vo. 
fif — Uniform Edition. 3X. 6 d 

- Memoir of Danibi Macmillan. With 
Portrait. Cr. 8vo 4f 6^.— Popular Edition. 
Sew^ Crown 8vo zf. 

Rugby, Tennessee. Crown 8vo. 4f. 63. 

Gone to Texas. Edited by Thomas 
Hughes, Q C. Crown Bvo. 4r. 6d, 
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HUGHES ScoonorG op thb 

White Hor^ and the Ashen Paocot. 
Umfonn Bditioto. 31 td, 

— Jambs Fraser. Second Bishop of Man- 
chester. A Memoir, i8id--d5 Cr. 8vo. is* 

Livingstone With Portrait and Map 

Cr. 8 VO 2s, 6iL \Engltsh Men of Action, 
HULL (E,).— A Treatise on Ornamental 
AND Building Stones op Great Britain 
AND Foreign Countries 8vo zar. 
HULLAH Oohn) — TrE Song Book Words 
and Tunes from the best Poets and Musicians. 
With Vignette. i8mo 4^ 6d 

Music in the House. 4th Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d 

HULLAH (M E ) —Hannah Tarns. A 
Story for Girls Globe 8vo 2s td 
HUME. By Thomas H Huxiev Crown 
8vo xs €d , sewed, if 

HUMPHRY (Prof G M)~The Human 
Skeleton (r NCI UDiN<J the Joints) With 
'>60 Illustrations drawn from Nature Med 
8vd i4f 

The Human Foot and the Human 

Hand With Illustrations Fcp 8vo 4J (id 

OnsERVATtoNS IN Myologv 8vo 6f. 

Oi D Af»E The Results of Information 

received respecting nearly nine hundred jwr- 
sons who had attained the age of eighty 
years, including seventy-four centenarians. 
Crown Bvo 4^ 

HUNT (Rev. W ) — Hist ory of Italy. 
Maps 3rd Edition i8mo 3^. td 

HUNT (W ) —Talks ahout Art With a 
Letter from Sir J E Miliais, Bart , R A 
Crown 8vo 3J (id 

HUSS (Hermann)— a System of Oral In- 
struction IN German Crown 8vo 5s 

HUTTON (R H ) —Essays on some of the 
Modern Guides of English Thought in 
Matters of Faith Globe 8 vo 6s 

Scott Crown 8vo is 6d , sewed, ix 

Essays 2 vols Globe Bvo 6s each 

— Vol I Literary Essa} s ; II. Theological 
Essays 

HUXLEY (Thomas Henry) — Lessons *** 
El ementary Physiology With numerous 
Illustrations New Edit. Fcp 8vo 41 6d 

Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews 

9th Edition 8vo 7^ 6d, 

Essays selected from Lay Sermons, 
Addresses, and Reviews 3rd Ediuon. 
Crown 8vo^ is 

Critiques and Addresses Bvo. lor. 6d 

" — Physiography. An iNTRODuofiON to 
the Study OF Nature lathEd Cr.Svo 6s, 

— American Addresseb, with a Lecture 
ON THB Study of Biology 8vo. bs 6d 

Science and Culture, and other 

Essays. Bvo. xos 6d, | 

iNTRODycTORY Primbr. z8ma u* 

Hume. Crown Bvo is. (id. , sewad, m, 

HUXLEY'S PHYSIOLOGY, Questions 
ON, FOR SlIfKOOLS., By T. Alcock, M.D. 
5th Editioi^ i8mo. z^. 6d, 


HUXLEY (T. and MARTIN (H, N»).- 
A Course of Practical Instruction in 
Elementary Biology. New Edition, Re- 
vised and Extended by Prof. G. B Howes 
and D, H Scott, M. A,, Ph-DJ With Preface 
byT. H. Huxley, F.R.S Cr 8vo. zox. 

IBBETSON (W. I.> — An Elementary 
Treatise on the Mathematical Theory 
OF Perfectly Elastic Solids. 8vo. ai 4 . 

ILLINGWORTH (Rev J R).— SeRmohs 
Preached i n a College Chapel Cr:Syp. sx . 

IMITATIO CHRISTI, Libri IV Printed 
m Borders after Holbein, Durer, and other 
old Masters, containing Dances of Ifeath, 
Actsof Mercy, Emblems, &c Cr.Svo. 7x6^. 

INDIAN TEXT-BOOKS —Primer of Eng- 
lish Grammar By R. Morris, LL.D. 
t8mo xs ; sewed, rod 
Primer of Astronomy By J N Lock- 
yer x8mo XX. , sewed, xod 
Easy Selections from Modern English 
Literature For the use of the Middle 
Classes in Indian Schools With Notes. 
By Sir Roper Lethbridge. Cr 8vo zx 6d, 
Selections from Modern English Liter- 
aturk P'or the use of the Higher Cl^^sses 
m Indian Schools By Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge, M A. Crown 8vo 3X 6 d, 

Series of Six English Reading Books 
for Indian Chiidrsn By P C Sircar. 
Revised by Sir Roper Lethbridge. Cr. 
8vo Bookl 5^ ; Nagan Characters, 
Persian Characters, Kd, , Book 11 . m.; 
Book III. Zd\ Book IV IX , Book V. 
zx 2d ; Book VI IX 3<f. 

High School Reader By pRic Robert- 
son Crown Bvo, 2x • ‘ 

A Geographical Reader and Companion 
to the An as By C. B Clarke, 
F.R S Crown Bvo sx, 

A Ciass-Book of Geography By the 
same Fcap Bvo jx, , sewed, 3X 
The World’s History Compiled under 
direction of Sir Roper Lethbridge. 
Crown Bvo ix 

Easy Introduction to the History of 
India By Sir Roper Lethbridge 
Crown Bvo ix 

rHisfoRY OF England Compiled under 
direction of Sir Roper Lethbridge 
Crown Bvo. ix 6 d, 

Easy In-iroduction to the History and 
Geography of Bbngai * By Sn Roper 
Lethbridge. Crown Bvo ix 6 d 
Arithmetic, With Answers By Barnard 
Smith zBmo ax. 

Atxiebra. By 1 , Todhunter. z8mo, sewed, 
ax 3<f. 

Euclid First Four Book*.. With Notes, 
&c By 1 . Todhunter zBmo ax. 
Elementary Mensuration and Land 
Surveying. By the same Author. x8mo. ax 
Euclid. Books I—IV. ByH. S Hall and 
F. H Stevens. G 1 8vo. 3X.; sewed, ax.dd*. 
Physical Geography. By H. F. Blan- 
ford.* Cidwn 8vo. ax. (ta, ^ 
Elementary Geometry and Conic Sec- 
tions. By J.M. Wilson. Ex. fcp. Bvo. fJx. 
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INGRAM (T. DunbarX^^-A History ofthb 
Lboislative Uniok of Great Britain 
AND Ireland. 8vo tos, M. 

— Two CKAn'BRS OP iRtSN HlSTORY * I. 
The Imh Paniament of James II. ; II. The 
"Alleged Violation of the Treaty of Limenck. 

8 vo 6s 

IONIA. — Antiquities of Ionia. Folio 
Vols 1. It and III. 7I 25. each, or <1 u 
Ihe slt.-Vol. IV. 3/.i3j6rf. 

IRVIN6*(Joseph).->ANNALs of Our Time 
At Diurnal of Events, Social and Political, 
Home and Foreign From the Accession o 1 
Queen Victoria to Jubilee Day, being the 
First Fifty Years of Her Majesty’s Reign 
In 2 voU 8vo —Vol I. June aoth, 7837, to 
February 28th, 1871. Vol. II. February 
24th, 1871, to June 24th, 1887 i8r each 
The Second Vomme may also be had in ihree* 
Parts Part I February 24th, 1871, to March 
19th, 1874, 4^* 6d Part II March 20th, 1874, 
to July 22nd, 1878, 4s 6d Part III July 
ajrJ, 1878, to June 24th, 1887, gr 

IRVING (Washington).-— Oi D Christmas 
F rom the Sketch Book With upwards of 
100 Illustrations by Randoi.ph Cai decctt 
C loth elegant, gilt edges. Crown 8vo 6s 
Also with uncut edges, paper label 6s 
People's Edtiton Medium 410 6d 

— - Bracedridge Hall With 120 Illustra- 
tions by Randolph Caldecott Cloth 
elegant, gilt edges Crown 8vo 6s 
Also with uncut edges, ]|^per label 6s 
People's Edition Medium 4to 6d 

Old Christmas and Bracebrtdge 

Hali , yiustrations by Randolph Caldf- 
COTT. Edition de Luxe Royal 8vo an 

ISMAY’S CHILDREN By the Author of 
“ Hogan, M P ” Globe 8vo 

JACK AND THE BEAN STALK Eng- 
lish Hexameters by the Honourable Hai i am 
Tennyson With 40 Illustrations by Ran- 
dolph Caldecott Fcp 4to 3^ 6d 

JACKSON G^ev Blomfield) —First Steps 
to Greek Prose Composition lath Edit 
i8mo. \s 6d 

Key (supplied to Teachers only) 3j, 6d^^ 

— Second Steps to GreeR Prose Compo- 
sition i8mo. 2f 6d 

Key (supplied to Teachers only) 3? 

JACKSON (Helen) —Ramona . A Story. 
Globe 8vo. ar. 

JACQB (Rev J A.) —Building in Sii ence, 
and other Sermons Extra fcp 8vo. 6s 

JAMES (Henry)— The Europeans. A 
Novel Crown 8vo. fo. 

— ^ Daisy Miller, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo. 6s —Globe 8vo ar 
- The American Crown 8vo 6s \ 

■ Roderick Hudson Crown 8vo dr.— 
Globe 8vo. zs I 

— The Madonna of the Future, and 
other Tales. Crown 8vo. 6s ■— Globe 

8V0 2S* 

— • Washington Square* the Pension 
Bbaurbpas. Cm. Bvo dr.— Globe 8vo. «. 


JAMES (HenryX — The Portrait of a 
Lady Crown 8vo. 6s, 

— Stories Revived, In Two Sdies. 
Crown 8vo 6s, each. 

— The Bos tonians Crown Bvo 6s, 

N0VE1.S AND Tales Pocket Edition. 

i8mo Z4 vols 2s. each volume:' The 
Portrait of a Lady, 3 vols — Roderick: 
Hudson e vols —The American 2 vols. 
—Washington Square, i vol— T he 
Europeans, i vol — ^I^onfidemce. 1 vol. 
—The Siege of London, Madame de 
Mauves I vol —An International Epi- 
sode, The Pension Bbaurbpas; The 
Point of View r vol f-DAisY Miller, a 
Study, Four Mbeiings, Longrtapf’s 
Marriage , BL‘"*n olio i vol —The Ma- 
d.,jna of the Future, A Bundle of 
Letters; TheDiaryof a Manoi Fifty: 
Eugene Pickering i /ol 

Hawthorne. Cr 8vo is 6d ; swd. ix, 

French Poets Novelists. New 

Edition Crown 8^0 4x6^ 

Tales os Three Cities Cr Bvo. 4r 6d, 

Portraits of Pi apes Cr. 8vo ^s,6d 

The Princess Casamassima Crown 

8vo 6x —Globe Bvo 2s 
Partiai Portraits Crown 8vo. dr. 

— *1 HE Reverberator Crown 8vo. 6x 
The Aspern Papers , Louisa Pallant ; 

The Modern Warning Cm 8vo 3* 6d, 

A London Life Crown Bvo. 3x 6d, 

The Tragic Muse 3 vols. Crown 

Bvo 3ir 6// 

JAMES (Rev Herbert) — The Country 
Clergyman and his Work Cr Bvo, dr 

JAMES (Right Hon Sir William MilbouraeX 
—The Hrihsh in India Bvo 12s 6d, 

JARDINE (Rev Robert) —The KIlbments 
of the Psychoi ogy of Cognh ion Third 
Edition Crown 8\o 6s 6d 

JEANS (Rev G E ) — Haileybury Chapel, 
and 01 HER Sermons Fcp 8vo 3X 6d, 

T HF I HUE AND LeTTFRS OF MARCUS 

Tullius Cicero Being a Iranslation of 
the Letters included m Mr, Watson’s Selection. 
Crown 8vo lor 6d, 

JEBB fProf. R (^) -The Attic Orators, 

FROM Antiphon loIsAEOs 2 vols 8vo a3x. 

The Attic Orators Selections from 

Antiphon, Andocides, Lysia^ Isocrates, and 
Isaeos Ed ,with Notes and Ed ^cp.Bva 6s, 

Modern Greece Two Lectures. Crown 

Bvo 5% 

Primer of Greek Literature iSmo. ix. 

Bentley Crown 8vo. xx 6d, ; sewed, zx. 

JELLETT (Rev Dr)— The Elder Sok, 
and other Sermons Crown 8vo dx. 

The Efficacy of Prayer. 3Pd Edition. 

Crown 8vo sx. 

JENNINGS (A. C.) -Chronological Ta* 
blbs of Ancient History. With Index. 
8vo. 5^. * 
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C.^Mid WWIS. (W. H.).*- 
THB PSALlikS, WITH Inteoductions and 
Ceitibai. Kotbs 2 NoU. 2Dd Edition. 
Cvown ^vo. tbf 6 d each 

JEVONS (W, Stanley) — THe Principles of 
Science: A Treatise on Logic and 
Scientific Method Crown 8vo i2j M, 
Elementary Lessons in Logic : De- 
ductive AND Inductive. i8mo 3^ 6 d 

— — PrimbE op Logic. iSmo is 

• The Theory o 9 Political Economy ‘ 
3rd Edition 8vo los 6rf 

— ^ Primerof Political Economy i8mo. m. 

— Studies in Deductive Logic. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo 6;. 

Investigations in Currency and Fi- 
nance Edited, with an Introduction, by 
H S. Foxwfli , M A Illustrated by 2« 
Diagrams 8vo 21; 

—-Methods OF Social Reform 8vo xorddl 

— <»~The State in K^lation to Labour. 
CfOwn 8vo. 3J 6</ 

— Letters and Journai Edited by His 
Wife 8vo 14.^ 

Pure Logic, and othkh Minor Works, 

Edited by K Adamson, M A , and Har- 
RILT A jEvoNS With a Preface by Prof 

Adamson 8vo km 6 i/. 

JEX-BLAKE (Dr Sophia)— The Care of 

Infan'is: a Manual for Mothers and 
Nurses x8mo is 

JOHNSON (WE) “A Treatise on Trigo- 
nometry Crown 8vo 8j 

JOHNSON (Prof W Woolsey) -Curve 
Tracing in Cartesian Co-ordinates. 
Crown 8vo 4J 

A Treatise on Ordinary and Differ- 
ential Equations Crown 8vo 15J 

An Elementary Treat ise on the In- 
tegral Calculus Crown 8vo gs 

JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS 
The Six Chief Lives, with Macaulay’s “ Life 
of Johnson ” Edited by Matthew Arnold 
Crown 8vo 4; 6 d 

JOHNSON By Leslie Stephen Crown 
8vo IS 6 d. , seized, is 

JONES (D E)— Examples in Physics 
Containing 1000 Problems, with Answers 
and numerous solved Ex^ples Fcp 8vo 
3# 6^. 

Sound, Light, and Heat, An Ele- 
mentary Text-Book Fcp 8vo. 

JONES (F^— The Owens College Junior 
Course of Practicai Chemistry With 
Preface by Sir Henry E Roscoe. New 
Edition z8mo 2s, 6 d * 

— - Questions on Chemistry A Series of 
Problems and Exercises in Inorganic and 
Organic Chemistry x8mo jj. 

JONES (Rev. C A.) and CHEYNE (C, H.). 
—Algebraical Exercises. Progre&riveiy 
arranged i8mo 2s 6d. 

- Solutions of some op the Examples 

IN THE Af^SEBRAlCAL ExBRClSBS OF MbSSR^. 
Jones Alb Chbvnb. By the Rev. W. 
Fatlbs. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6 a. 


JUVENAL, Thirteen Satires of Juve- 
nal With a Commentary by Prof. ], E. B. 
Mayor, I^.A. 4th Edition. Vol. 1 . Crown 
Bvo. loj W— Vol 11 Crown 8vo. los. 
Supplement to Third Editmn, containi^ 
the Principal Changes made m the Fouru 
Edition sr 

Thirteen Satires Edited, for the Use 

of Schools, with Notes, Introduction, and 
Appendices, by E G Hardy, M.A/’ Fcp. 
Bvo 5s. 

Select Satires Edited by Prof. John 

E. B Mayor Satires X and XI 3^. 6d , — 
Satires XII and XVI Fcp Bvo 4^,.^. 

— Thirteen Satires Translated into 
English after the Text of J. E B Mayor 
by Alex Leeper, M A Cr 8vo. v* 6d. 

KANT —Kant’s Critical Philosophy for 
English Readers By John P Mahaffy, 
D D , and John H Bfrn^rd, B D New 
Edition 2 vols Crown 8vo Vol I The 
Kritik of Pure Reason Explained and 
Defended js 6rtr— Vol II The “Pro- 
legomena ” Translated, with Notes and 
Appendices 6s 

KANT -MAX MULLER -Critique of 
Pure Reason by Immanuel Kant. Trans- 
lated by F Max MUller With Intro- 
duction by Ludwig NoirE 2 vols 8vo. 
16s each — Sold separately Vol 1 . His- 
torical In troduc 1 10^ by Ludwig NoirE, 
etc , etc , Vol II C;ritiqub of Pirns 
Reason. 

KAVANAGH(R\ Hon A. McMurrough) r 
A Biography compiled by his Cousin, Sarah 
L Stefi e, from papers chiefly unpublished. 
With Portrait 8vo • < 

KAY (Rev W ) — A Commentary on St. 
Paul’sTwo Epistt estothk Corinthians. 
Greek Text, with Commentary Bvo gj 

KEARY (Annie) — Janei’s Home Globe 
Bvo 2J 

Clemency Franklyn Glolxe Bvo 2s 

Oldbury Globe Bvo 2J 

A York and a Lancaster Rose. Cm. 

Bvo 3J 6</ 

- — Castle Daiy The Story of an Irish 

* Home Thirty Years Ago Cr. Bvo 3^ 6d. 

A Doubling Heart Crown Bvo. 6j. 

Nations Around Crown Bvo. 4^ 6d 

KEARY (Eli*a)-THE Magic Valley, or. 
Patient Antoine With Illustrations by 
“L.VB" Globe Bvo 4s 6d 

KEARY (A. and E.) — The Heroes of 
Asgard Talcs from Scandinavian My- 
thology Globe Bvo. 2i 6d 

KEATS— The Poetical of John 

Keats. With Notes, by Prof F. T.Pal- 
grave xBnio 4s 6d 

KEATS. By Sidney CJolvin. Crown Bva 
If. 6d , sewed, xj 

Letters of Keats Edited by Sidney 
I Colvin^ Globe Bvo 

KELLAND (P ) and TAIT (P G ) ^InTro- 
DUCTioN TO Quaternions, withwomeroue 
Examples. 2nd Edition Cr Bvo. 7f. 6d. 
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KELLOGG (Rev. S H.)~Thk Light of 
Asia and the Light of the World. Cr 
8vo. js, 6d.* 

K]EMP£(A. —How to Draw a Straight 

^Linb a Lecture on Linkages Cr 8vo 

KENNEDY (Prof Alex W B) -^The 
Mechanics of Machinery With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8 VO 

KKrAjEJ. and the husk (THE)- Let- 
ters on Spiritual Christianity By the 
Author of ** Philochristiis ” Crown 8vo 5s, 

KE'VyjES (J. N.) —Studies and Exercises 
IN t ORMAL Logic and Ed Cr 8vo loj 6 d. 

— The Scope and Mu non of Political 
Economy and Edition Crown 8vo 

KIEPERT (H)— Manual of Ancient 
GE cxiRAPHY Crown 8vo 5^ 

KILLEN (W D )— EccLESiAsncAL His 

TORY OF IrFLAND, FROM THE EaRLIKST 
Da IE 10 THE Pkeseni Time 2 vols 
8vo 25f 

KINGSLEY (Charles) — Novfi s and Poc-ms 
EvcrsUy EdtUon 13 voU G 1 8vo tjf each 
Westward Ho ’ 2 vols - Two Yfars Ago 
2 vols —H yp AT 1 A. 2 vols — Yfast i 
vol — Aiton I.0CKE 2 vols — Hereward 
niEWAKF 2 vols —Pop MS 2 vols 

— ^ Compute Edition or the Works of 
Charles K I NGsiFY Ci ^vo 3^ td each 
Westward Ho ’ With a Portrait 
Hypatia 
Yeasx ^ 

All ON Locke 
Two Years Ago 
Hereward the Waek 

POFMS I 

The Heroes, ok, Gkefic Fairy Tales 
FOR MY Children 

The Water Babies a Fairy Talk por a 
Land-Baby 

Madam How and Lady Why, or, First 
Lessons in Earth- Lore for Chii dren 
A I Last a Christmas in thb^We^t 
Indies 

Prose Idyu.8 
Plays and Puritans. 

The Roman and 1 he Teuton With Pre- 
face by Professor Max MOller 
Sanitary and Social Lectures 
Historical Lectures and Essays. 
Scientific Lectures and Essays 
Literary and General Lectures. 

The Hermits 

Olaucus , or, The Wonders of the Sea- 
Shore. With Coloured I llustrations. 

V ILLAGE ANdToWN AND COU NTRY SeRMONS. 
The yifATBR op Life, and other Sermons. 
Sermons on National Subjects, and the 
King op the Earth. 

Sermons for the Times. 


KINGSLEY (Charles)— eon tiff uetf 
Good News of God. 

The Gospei of the Pentateuch* and 
David 

Discipline, and other Sermons. 
Wbstminsier Sermons [/ffff. 1891 

All Saints’ Day, & other Sermons. {Fib, 

KINGSLEY (C.) -A Sixpenny Edition op 
Charles Kingstby’s Novels Med 8 vo. 
iid each $ 

Westward Ho* — Hypatia — Yeast — 
Aiton Locke — Tatij Years Ago.— 
Hereward the Wake 
-- — The Water Babies. A Fairy Tale 
FOR A LI^nd F-vB New ^ition, with a 

1 indrcid New Pictures by Linley Sam- 
BouKNii, engraved by J. Swain, ^cp. 4to 
xas 6d 

— Health AMD Education Cr 8vo 6 s. 

Poems Pocket Edition zSmo. is 6d. 

SfLFCTION SOME OF THE WRI- 
TINGS OF CHARLF'i Kingsley Cr. 8vo 6j. 

Out of the Deep Words for the 

Sorrowful h rom *^he Writings of Charles 
Kingsley. Extra fep 8vo 3^ 6rf 

Daii y Thoughts Selected from the 

Writings of Charlfs Kingslfy By His 
Wii li Crown 8vo 6? 

- The Heroes , or, Grefk Fairy Tales 
FOR M\ Chii drfn Extra cloth, gilt edges 
Presentatton Edition CiowriBvo js (d 

— Glalcus , OK, The Wonders of the 
Sea Shokf With Coloured 1 llustrations, 
extra cloth, gilt edges Presentation Edition 
Crown 8vo ^s 6d 

From Death 10 Life Fragments of 

Teaching to a Village Congregation 
With Letters on the “ Life after Death.” 
Edited by His Wii E Jcp 8vo as 6d 

Chaki es Kinc.si ey His Lf ttf rs, and 

Mfmories of his Life Ed by His Wife 

2 vols Cm 8vo las — Cheap Edition^ 6s 
True Words for Brave Men Crown 

8vo 2s 6 d 

KINGSLKV (Henry) —Tails OF Old 
Travel Crown 8vo 3f 6 d 

KIPLING (Rudyard) —Plain Tales from 
THE Hills Crown 8vo 6s 
Thf Book ^p the Forty-Five Morn- 
ings. Crown 8vo. 

KITCHENER (F E) — Geometrical 
Note- Book Containing Easy Problems in 
Geometrical Drawing, prepagjitory to the 
Study of Geometry 4to. 

KLEIN§(Dr E ) -Micro-Organisms and 
Disease. An Introduction into the Study 
of Specific Micro-Organisms With zai En- 
gravings 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s 

The Bacteria in Asiatic Cholera 

Crown 8vo. 5^ 

KNOX (A.) —Differential Calculus foe 
Beginners Fep 8vo. ^.6d, 

KTESIAS.— The Fragments of the Pbr- 
siKA of Ktesias Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by J. Gilmore, M.A. 8vq. SsM 
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KUBNfiN <Piof, — An , HistorIco- 
CiuTicAt Inquiry into ihb Origin and 
COMPORITION OP THE HlSXATBtJCH (PUNTA- 
TEUJCH AND BooK OP JosMU A Translated 
by Philip H. Wickstfbd, M.A. ^o. 14^. 

KYN ASTON (^rbcrt, D.D ).- Sermons 

PREACHED IN THE COLI BGE ChAPEL, CHEL- 
TENHAM. Crown 8vo 6s 
— Progressive Exercises in the Com- 
POSiTtON oP Greek Iambic Verse. Extra 
fcg. ftvo ^ 5J- 

(supplied to Veachers only) 4^ 6d 
Exemplari A Cheltoniensia Sive quae 
discipulis suis Carmina idenudem Latme 
reddenda proposuit ipse reddidit ex cathedra 
dictavit Herbert Kynaston, M.A Extra 
fcp. 8vo. 5f. 

LABBERTON (R H ) -New Historical 
Atlas and General History 4to 15^. 

LAFARGUE (Philip) —The New J udgment 
OF Paris A Novel a vols G1 8vo its 
LA FONTAINE’S Fw^.BLES A Selection, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by L. M Moriart y, B A Illustrations by 
Randolph Caldp CO IT Globe 8vo 2s 6d 
LAMB — CoLLECTFD WoRKs Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev Alfred 
Aivger, M a. Globe 8vo 55 each volume 
I. Essays ok Elia —II Plays, Poems, 
AND Misceli aneous Essays — III Mrs 
Leiclsipr’s School, The Advfntures 
OF Ulysses, and other Essays — IV 
Taies from SHAkSPEAKE— V and VI 
Letters, Nf wly arranged, with additions 

Thf Life op Charlfs Lamb By Rev 

Alfred Aingi< r, M A Uniform with above 
Globe 8vo si 

Tales from Shakspeare i8mo ^ 6d 
Globe Readings Edition For Schools 
Globe 8vo 2s 

LAMB By Rev Alfred Ainger, M A 
Crown 8vo is 6d , sewed, is 
LANCIANI(Prof R )-“AncientRomeinihe 
Light of Recent Discoveries 410 24J 
LAND OF DARKNESS (THE) Along 
with some further Chapters in the Expe- 
nences of The Little Pilgrim By the Author 
of “A Little Pilgrim m the Unseen ” Crown 
8vo 5s 

LANDAUER (J)— Biowpipe Analysis 
Authorised English Edition by Jambs Tay- 
lor and Wm E Kay E^t fcp 8vo 4^. 6d 
LANDOR -Selections from the Wri- 
tings of Walibr Savage Landor, Ar- 
ranged and Edited by Sidney Colvin 
x8mo 4s.^, 

LANDOR. By Sidney Colvin Crown 8vo, 
IS 6d. , sewed, is 

LANE-POOLE. — Selections from the 
Speeches and Table-Talk of Moham- 
mad By S. Lane-PoOlb. iSdio. 4r. 6d, 
LANG (Andrew).— The Library With a 
Chapter on Modem Illustrated BooJb, by 
Austin Dobson Crown 8vo. 3s 6d* 
LANG (Prof. Arnold) -Text-Book of Com- 
parative Anatomy Translated by H. M, 
Bernard^ , M A., F Z.S., and Matilda 
Bernard. ’ With Preface by Professor E. 
Habcxbl. 2 vols. Illustrated. 8vo 


LANKESTER (Prof E. Ray).- The Ad- 
vancement of Science : Occasional 
Essays and Addresses. 8vo. xoi. 6 d , 

Comparative Xjongkvity in Man and 

THE Lower Animals Cm 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

LASLETT (Thomas) —Timber and Timber 
Trees, Native and Foreign. Cr.Bvo. 8r.6dl 

LATIN ACCIDENCE AND jBJXERCISES 
ARRANGED FOR BEGINNERS- By 
William Welch, M A , and C G, DuF> 
field, M A i8mo is * 6d 

LAWRENCE (LORD), By Sir Richard 
Temple. With Portraih Crown 8vo. %s, 6 d * 

LEAHY (Sergeant) —The Art of Swimming 
IN THE Eton Style With Preface by 
Mrs. Oliphant Crown 8vo 2s 

LECTURES ON ART By Regd. Stuart 
Poole, Professor W B. Richmond, E. J. 
Poynter, R a , j T Mickleth Waite, 
and William Morris. Crown 8vo 4; 6a 

LEE (Margaret) —Faithful and Unfaith- 
ful Crown 8vo ys 6d 

LEGGE (Alfred O ) —The Growth of the 
Temporal Power of the Papacy Crown 
8vo 6d 

LEMON —The Jest Book The Choicest 
Anecdotes and Sayings Selected by Mark 
Lemon i8mo 4^ 6 d 

LEPROSY INVESTIGATION COMMIT- 
TEE, JOURNAL OF THE Ed. by P. S, 
Abraham, M A No 1 Aug 1890 2s 6d net 

LETHBRIDGE ‘(Sir Roper) -A Short 
Manual of 1 he History of India With 
Maps Crown 8vo 5^ 

For other Works by this Autnor, see 
Indian Text-Books Senes ^ p 26 

LEVY (Amy)— Reuben Sachs A Sketch 
Crown 8vo 6d 

LEWIS (Richard) — History of the Life- 
boa r AND its Work Crown 8vo 5J 

LIECHTENSTEIN (Princess Mane).— Hol- 
land House With Steel Engravings, 
Woodcuts, and nearly 40 Illustrations by me 
Woodbury type Permanent Process 2 vols 
Medium 410 Half mor , elegant 4/ 4^. 

BIGHTFOOT (The Right Rev Bishop) - 
St Paui’s Episile to thf Galatians. 
A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dissertations lotb Edition. 8vo. 12s* 

St Paul's Epistle to thci Piiii.lJl*FiANs. 

A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes 
and Dissertations 9th Edition. &yo. xar. 

St Paul's Epistles to the Oc^ssians 

AND to Philemon A Revised Text, with 
Introductions, etc. 9th EdfUion. 8vd. xax. 

The Apostolic Fath^iIS. Part 1 . St. 

Clement of Rome. A Remed Text, wiA 
Introductions, Notes, Ditisertations, uid 
Translations. 2 vols 8vo 30^ 

— The Apostolic Fathers. Part II. St. 
Ignatius to St Polycarp. Revised Texts, 
with Introductions, Note^ Dissertations, ana 
Translations. 3 vols 2nd Ed, DemySvo 48;. 

Apostolic Fathers. Abridged Eflition. 

With Short Introductions, Gredc Text, and 
English Traoslauon. 8vo. 
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LIGHT FOOT (BUhcm), E ssays ON THE 

WORK ENTITLED ^SUPERNATURAL Ee- 
LIGION.” dvO. lOf 6^* 

— A Char^ delivered to the Ci ergy 
OF THE Diocese of Durham, Nov 35TH, 
x886 Demy Bvo. as 

— Leaders in the Northern Church 
Crown 8vo. 6s . 

Ordination Addresses and Counsels 
TO^^LBROY Crown 8vo. 6s 
—— CfAMBRiDGE Sermons Crown 8vo 
• St, Paul’s Sermons Crown 8vo. ^ 

LIG'HTWOOD (J M>-The NaturR of 
Positive Law. 8vo i2j 6d 

LINDSAY (Dr. J A.) -The Climatic 
Treatment of Consumption Cr. 8vo ss 

LITTLE PILGRIM IN THE UNSEEN" 
34^1 Thousand. Crown 8vo as 6d . 

LIVINGSTONE. By Thomas Hughes. 
With Portrait and Map. Crown 8vo. as 6d , 

LIVY By Rev W W Capes Fcp.8vo. is6d 

The Hannibal ian War Being jiart of 

the a 1st and aand Books of Liw, adapted for 
the Use of Beginners By G Cf Macaulay, 

M A z8mo. IS 6H 

— The Siege of Syracuse Being part 
of Books XXIV and XXV of Livy Adapted 
’for the Use of Beginners, with Notes, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabulary, bv G Richards, 

M A ,and A S Walpoi^, M A i8mo ts 6d 

— The Last Two Kings of Macedon 
Extracts from the fourth and fifth Decades of 
Livy Selected and Edited, with Intro- 
ductibif and Notes, by F H Rawlins, 

M A With Maps Fcp 8vo 3J 6d 

- Legends of Ancient Rome, from Livy. ' 
Adapted and Edited, with Notes, Exercises, 
and Vocabularies, by H Wilkinson, M A 
i8mo ir 6d 

Book I Edited, with Notes and Vocabu- 
lary, by H M Stephenson i8mo ir 6d 

Books II and III Edited by H M 

Stephenson, M A. Fcp. 8vo 5s 

Book XXL Adapted from Mr Capes’ 

Edition With Notes and VocabtHary^y 
W W Capes, M A , and J E Melhuish, 
M A i8mo. IS 6d 

Book XXII By the same i8mo \s 6d 

HannAai’s First Campaign in 

Italy Books XXI and XXII Edited 
by Rev W. W. Capes, M A. Fcp 8vo. sr 

Books XXI— XXV The Second 

Punic War. Translated by A J. Church, 
M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M A. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo ^ s . 6d . 

Books XXIII and XXIV. Edited by 

G. C. Macaulay. Maps. Fcp 8vo 5s 

LOCK (Rev. J. B )— Arithmetic for 
Schools. 4th Edition, revised Globe 8vo 
Complete with Answers, 4^. 6d . Without 
Answers, 4s . Part 1 , With Answers, as 
Part II., with Answers, 3J. 

— — Key to “Arithmetic for Schools” 
By the Rev. R. G. Watson. Cr. 8vo. lor. 6d . 


LOCK (Rev. J , B.) — Arithmetic for Be- 
ginners A School Class-Book of Com- 
mercial Arithmetic. Globe Bvo. 99 . 6d. 
~ to “ Arithmetic for Beginners.” 
By Rev R. G Watson. Crown Bva, 8 r. 6 < 2 . 

A Shili iNG Class-Book Gf Arithmetic 

adapted for use in Elementary Spools. 
i8mo IS —With Answers, is. 6d. 

Trigonometry Globe Sv^ Part I, Ele- 
mentary Trigonometry. 4^. 6rf.— Part II. 
Higher Trigonoi^try, as. 6d. Com- 
pht9,js.6d. ^ ^ 

Key to “ Elemfnta ryTrigonometfy.” 

By H Carr, B A Crovtn 8vo. 8r. 6d. 

Trigonometry fqr Beginners. As far 

as the Solution ^'f Triangles Gl. 8va as 6i4 
— Key to “Trigonometry for Begin- 
ners ” Crown 8vo 6f. 6d 

Elementary Statics Gl. 8vo. 4; 6d. 

Dynamics for Brginnbrs 3rd Edit. 

Globe 8vo. 4^ 

LOCKE By Prof Fowler Crown Bvo. 
IS 6d . , sewed, 

LOCKYER (T Norman, F R S,) -Elemen- 
tary Lessons in Astronomy Illustrations 
and Diagram New Edit. i8mo. sj 6d. 

CoNTRIBUllONS TO SOLAR PhYSICS. 

With Illustrations Royal Bvo 31^ 6d 

— Primer of Astronomy. Illustrated. 
New Edition z8mo is 

— Outlines ot * Physiography The 
Movements of the Earth Crown Bvo. 

If 6d 

— The Chemistry of the Sun. 8vo 14^, 
Ihf Meteoritic Hypothesis of the 

Origin of Cosmicai Systems Bvo X7f, 
net 

LOCKYER’S ASTRONOMY, Questions 
on By J Forbes-Robertson i8mo. 

If 6d 

LOCKYER— SEABROKE -Star-Gazing 
Past and Present By J Norman 
Lockyfr, F R S Expanded from Short- 
hand Notes with the assistance of G M. 
Sfabrojce, F R a S Royal 3vo aif 

LODGE (Prof Oliver J ) — Modern Views 
OF Electricity Crown 8»o 6s 6d 

LOEWY (B ) —Questions and Examples 
IN Expbkimemtal Physics, Sound, Light, 
Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism. 
Fcp 8vo 2f 

— A Graduated Course of Natural 
Science, Experimental a^ Theoreti- 
cal, FOR Schools and Colleges. Part I. 
First Year’s Course for Elementary 

SCHOfLS AND the JUNIOR CLASSES OF 
Technical Schools and Colleges. Globe 
8vo af. 

LOFTIE (Mrs ) —The Dining-Room. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. as. 6d 

LONGFELLOW —Poems of Places : Eng- 
land and Wales Edited by H, W. 
XiONGFBiLOW. avols. z8mo. pf. 

— Ballads, Lyrics, and Sonnets. From 
the Poetic Works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. z8mo. 4r. 6d. 
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OnTHESiJiitiME. Traitalattd 
by H U mvftut, B, A. With Introduction 
by ANDitsw hkvto* Crown Svo. 41, 6(2. 

LOWE (W. H.).— The Hebrew Student’s 
Commentary on Zechakiam, Hebrew and 
LXX. 8vo ior.6rf. 

LOWEIiL names Russell). — CoMPLE*rR 
Poetical works. x8mo. 4^ 6 d , 

Democracy, and other Addresses. 

Crown Syo. $s 

Heartsease ani^ Rue* Crown 8vo sr. 

Political Essays Ext cr 8vo js 6 d 

Complete Works 10 vols Cm 8vo 

6# each Monthly vols from October, 1890 


Vol 

>1 

II 


It 


It 

II 

It 

II 


I. Literary Essays, Vol I 
II „ „ Vol II 

III „ „ Vol III 

IV. „ „ Vol IV. 

, V Political Essays 

VI Ll I ERARY and PoLl 1 1CAL AD- 


DRESSES 

VII PoKTicit; Works, Vol I 
VIII „ „ Vol II 

IX „ „ Vol III 

X „ „ Vol IV 


LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart) — The Origin 
AND Metamorphoses of Insects With 
Illustrations Crown 8vo 3^ 

On British Wild Flowers considfred 

IN THEIR Relation to Insects With 
Illustrations Crown 8vo 4^ 

Flowers, Iruiis, and Leaves With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo 4? 6 d 

Scientific Lectures With Illustra- 
tions and Edition, revised. 8vo 8 j 6 d 
Political and Educaiional Ad- 
dresses 8vo 8j 6 d 


LYALL (Sir Alfred).— W arr&n Ha^inor, 
With Portrait, u. td. 

LYSIAS —§RLECT Orations Edited by 
£, S Shuckburgh, M A. l^cp. 8vo. 6r. 

LYRE FRAN(;AISE (LA) Selected and 
arranged by G Masson. iSino. 4X. 6 d. 

LYTE (H C. Maxwell).—ETON Collbgb, 
History of, 1440—1884. With Illustrations, 
and Edition. 8vo. au. 

The University OF Oxford, A History 

OF, PROM the £ artiest Timbs to the 
Year 1530 8vo i6j 

LYTTON (Rt Hon Earl of) —The Ring op 
Amasis a Romance Crown 8vo ^ 6 d 

MACARTHUK (Margaret) — History op 
Scotland i8mo ar 

MACAULAY By J C. Morison Crown 
Bvo IS 6 d ; sewed, is, 

M’CLELLAND (W J )and PRESTON (T ). 
—A Treatise on Sphericai Trigonome- 
try With numeious Examples ^ Crown 
8vo 8f 6 d “Or Part 1 4J 6(/ , PaSrt II sf. 

McCOSH (Rev Dr James)— The Method 
OF T HF Divine Government, Physic ai 
AND Morai 8vo lof 6 d, 

The Supernatural in Relation to 

the Natural Crown 8va js. 6 d 

The Intuitions "rtfE Mind New 

Edition 8vo lor 6 d 

An Examination of Mr J S Mill’s 

Philosophy. 8('o lot 6 d 

The Lxws Gf Discursive Thought. 

AText-Bookof Form ll Logic Crn 8vo 5^ 

Christianity and Posuivism Lec- 
tures on Natural Iheology ahd A;x>logetics 
Crown 8vo 7.* 6 d 


The Pleasures of Life New Edition 

G 1 8vo If 6 d , swd , n 60th Ihousand 
Library Edition Globe 8vo 3J td 
Part II Globe 8vo if 6r/ , sewed, if 
Library Edition Globe Bvo 3f 6(2 

Fifty Yfars of Science Address to 

the British Association, 1881 5th Edition 
Crown 8vo 2f 6(2 

LUCAS (F ) —Sketches of Rurai Life 
Poems Globe Bvo Sf 
LUCIAN —Extracts from Lucian Edited, 
with Introduction, Exercises, Notes, and 
Vocabulary, by the Rev Bond, M A , 
and Rev A. S. WALPOLE, M A i8mo is,td 

LUCRETIUS —Books I —III Edited by 
J, H. Warborton Lee. Fcp Bvo 4f fd 
LUPTON « H.).— An Introduciion to 
Latin Elegiac Verse Composition 
Globe 8vo. 2f. 6(4 I 

Latin Rendering of the Exercises 

IN Part II. (xxv.-c.);ro Lupton's “Intro- 
duction to Latin Elegiac Verse Compo- 
sition ” Globe 8vo. 3f. 6(4 

An Introduction to Latin Lyric 
Verse Composition. G1.8vo. 3f.— Key, 41. 6(4 

LUPTON (Sydn^).— C hemical Arithme- 
tic. With zaoo Examples. Fcp. (^vo. 4f. 6(4 

Numerical Tables and Constants in 

Elementary Science. Ex.fcp.8vo. 8f.6(4 


The Scottish Philosophy, from Hut- 
cheson TO Hamii ton, Biographicai , Ex- 
pository, Critical Royal 8vo i6f 

I HE Emotions 8vo Qf 

Reai istic Philosophy Dffendfd in a 

Phiiosophtc Series 2 vols Vol I Ex- 
pository Vol II Historical and 
Critical Crown 8vo i4f. 

PsYCHOLtx,Y Crown Bvo I The 

CoGNinvE Powers 6f 6<2 — II The 
^ oflVE POWFRS 6f 6 ( 2 . 

First and Jundamental Truths. 

Being a Treatise on Metaphysics. 8vo 9f, 

MACDONALD (George) —Engi and's An- 
tiphon Crown 8vo, 4f. 6(r 

MACDONELL (John)— T he Land Ques- 
tion. 8vo. lof. 6(2 

MACFARLANE (Alexander) — Physical 
Arithmetic. Crown 8vo ^ s , 6(4 

MACGREGOR (James Govdcm).— An Ele- 
mentary Trba nsE ON Kinematics and 
Dynamics. Crown 8vo. rof 6(2 

MACKENZIE (Sir Morell)— T he Hygiene 
OF the Vocal Organs 6th Ed Crn.8vo. 6f. 

MACKIE (Rev. Ellis).— Parallbi Passages 
FOR Translation into Greek and Eng- 
lish. Glob'* €vo 4f. 6(4 

MACLAGAN (Pr. T.).— The Germ-Theory. 
8vo. xof. 6(4 



LIST .OF FUBLICA.TIONS. 


‘MACLA.REN (Rev. Alexander) '^Sbrmoks 

BREACHED AT MANCHESTER IXth Edition. 
7 cp. 8vo. 4J. 6^ 

— A Second Series of Sermons. 7th 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo 4^. bd 

— A Third Serifs. 6th Edition. Fcp 
8vo. is 6d 

— Week say Evening Addresses 4th 

Edi^n. Fcp 8vo ar 6d 

TifE. Secret ok Power, and other 

Sermons Fcp 8vo 4^ 6d 

MACLAREN (Arch ) —The Fairy Family* 
A 9 enes of Ballads and Metrical Tales 
Crown 8vo, gilt 5f 

MACLEAN (Surgeon*General W. C ) — 
Diseases of Tropical Ciimatfs Crown 
8vo lor 6d 

MACLEAR (Rev Canon)— A Class-Book 
OF Old Testament History With P'our 
Maps i8mo 4; 6d 

A Class-Book of New Pfstamfnt 

History Including the coniif^ction of the 
Old and New 1 estament iPtio 5s Cd 

A Shilling Book of Old Testament 

History i8mo i> 

-A Shilling Book op Nfw Tesi ament 
History i8mo it. 

A Class Book of the C \ 1 echism of 

TpE Church op Enolano i8n»o ii 6 d 

A First Ci ass-Book •of the Cate- 
chism OF THE ClILKCH OF » ' NOLAND, WITH 

ScRiPTURi! Proofs for I nior Classes 
andSchoois i8ma 6d 

A Mavuai of Instruction for Con- 
firmation AND First Coat m union, with 
Prayers and Dfvoi ions 32mo 2s 

F'iksT Communion, w r i h Prayers and 

Devoiions I'OR thl Newly Confirmpd 
37 mo 6 d 

The Order of Confirmation, with 
Prayers AND Devoiions 32mo 6d 

1 HE H ivH op Sorrow , or, Thf Opfice 

FOR THE Burial op the Dead jamo 2s . 

- Aposti Bs OF Medieval Europe Cm 

8vo 4r 6d m 

An IniroduCTIon to the Creeds , 

xSmo 2S 6d ' 

An Introduction to the Thirty-nine 

Articles i8»iio. 

M’LENNAN (J F.) -The Patriarchal 
Theory Edited and completed by Donald 
M’Lbnnan, M a 8vo 14J 

Studies in Ancient History Com- 

pnsing a Reprint of Primitive Marriage ” 
New Edition. 8vo 16s. 

MACMILLAN (D ) Memoir op Dani^ 
Macmillan. By Thomas Hughes, Q C. 
Crown 8vo. 4^ id 

Popular EdtUim Crown 8vo, sewed, ir. 

MACMILLAN (Rev Httgh).-BiBLB Teach- 
INGS IN Nature 15th Ed G 1 8vo 6j. | 

Holidays on High Lands, or. Ram- 
bles AND Incidents in Search of Alpine 
Plants, and Edition. Globe 8vo 6r. 


MACMILLAN (Hugh)— The True Vine; 
OR, The Analogies of our Lord’s Al- 
legory stb Edition. Globe 8vo. 6 l 

The Ministry of Nature. 0th Edition. 

Globe Svo. 6s 

The Sabbath of the Fields 6th 

Edition Globe Svo. 6s, 

The Marriage in Cana. Globe 8va 6 s. 

Two Worlds are Ours. 3rd Edition 
Globe Svo, 6s, ^ 

The Olive Leaf. Globe Svo. 6s. 

— Roman MosAIC^ , or, .^i^dies in Ro^ie 
AND ITS NfiiGHBouRHOOp Globe 8vo 6r. 

' MACMILU.NCM O-Fibst Lawn Gram. 
MAR Extra fcp.* Svo if 6d. 

Ma\CMILLAN’S magazine Prhhslied 
Monthly ir — Vi>K I - LXII 7f 6d each, 
f Cloth covt s for binding, is, each ] 

MACMILLAN’S SIX -SHILLING NO- 
VEi.S 6f e-ich vol# Crown Svo, cloth. 

By thl Rev Charles Kin^^lev 
We'.iward Ho • 

Hypatia 

Hekfward THE Wake 
Two Years Ago 
' Yk>s i 

Alton Locke, With Portrait 

By William Black 
A Pfincess of Thule 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton 
I llustrated 

Tpie Maid of Killeen a, and other 
Tales 

Madcap Violet 

Grcfn Pastures and Piccadilly 
The Bfautiful Wretch, The fovR 
MacNicols , The Pupil of Aurei ius 
Maci eod op Dare Illustrated 
White Wings A Yachting Roma nce 
Shandon Bells 1 Yolanm 
J uDn H Shakespeare 
The Wise Women of Inverness, a Tai e 
and other Miscellanies 
White Heather. | Sabina Zlmuka 

By Mrs Cratk^^ Author of John Halifax 

The Ogilvies. Illustrated. 

The Head of thf Family Illtastrated 
Olive Illustrated 
Agatha^ Husband. Illustrated 
My Mother and I. Illustrated. 

Miss Tommy: A Medieval Romance. 
Illustrated 

King Arthur : Not a Love Story 

By J. H. Shortheuse. 

John Inglesant. | Sir Percival. 

A Teacher of the Violin, and other 
Tales. 

The Countess Eve. 
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MACMILLAN^ SIX. SHILLING NO- 
VELS— 

By Annie Keary, 

A DouBTiMCt Hearts 

By Henry James. 

The American | The Europeans 
Daisy Miller, An International Epi- 
90T>B , Four Meetings | 

The Madonna 4 of the Fuiure, and 
OTHER Tales. 

Roderick Hudson 

Washing ton Square , The Pension Beau* 
rbfas , A Bundle of Letters 
The Portrait of a Lady 
Stories Revived Two Series df. each 
The Bostonians | The Reverberator. 

ByF. Marion Crawford 

' Sant’ Ilario Greifenstein. 

By Rudyard Kifling 
Plain 1 ai es from the Hii i s 
The Book of thl Forty-Five Mornings 

Rralmaii By the Author of “Friends in 
Council ” 

Old Sir Douglas By the Hon Mrs 
Norton. 

Vir( in Soil By Tourgeniei* 

The Harpour Bar 

Bengal Peasant Life By Lal Behari 
Day 

Vida Study of a Girl By Amy Duns- 

MUlR 

Jill By E A Dillwyn 
Ne.*:ra A Tale of Ancient Rome B> 
J W Graham 

The New Antigone A Romance 
A Lover of ihe Beautiful By the 
Marchioness of Carmarthen 
A South Sea Lover. By Alfred St 
Johnston 

MACMILLAN’S THREE - AND - SI)C- 
PENNY NOVELS Crown 8vo 3^ i>d 

By Rolf Boldrewood 

Robbery under Arms * A Story of Life and 
Adventure in the B«oh and in the Gold 
fields of Australia 
The Miner’s Right 
The Sjuatter’s Dream. 

By Sir H S Cunningham, 

The Cceruleans : A Vacatiqj^ Idyll 
The Heriots. | Wheat and Takes. 

By Thomas Hardy 

The \Voodlander$ 

Wessex Tales: Strange, Livei.y, and 
Commonplace 

By Bret Harie 

Cressv 

The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh, and 
other Tales. 


MACMILLAN’S THREE - AND . SIX- 
PENNY NOVELS-c<?«/r««Frf. 

By Henry James 
A London Life 
The Astern Papers, etc. 

By Annie Ktary 

Castle Daly 

Janet's Home « 

A Y'ork and a Lancaster RossT.* 

By D Christie Murray, 

Aunt Rachel | Schwarts 
The Weaker Vessel 
John Vale’s Guardian 
By Mrs Olipkant 
Neighbours on the Green. 

Joyce 

A Beleaguered City. 

Faithful and Unfaithful. By Mar* 
garft Lef 

Reuben Sachs By Amy Lbyy. 

Miss Rrethp-rton. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward 

Louisiana, and That Lass o' Lowrib's. 

By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

The Ring of Amasis By Lord Lytvon 
Marooned t By W. Clark Russbli 
Uniform ^th the above. 

Storm Warriors, or, Lifeboat Work 
on thf Goodwin Sands By the Rev 
John Gilmore ‘ " 

Tales of Oi d Japan By A |B. Mitford 
A Year with the Birds By W. Wards 
Fovmer Illustrated by Bryan Hook 
Tales of the Birds By the same Illus- 
trated by Bryan Hook 
Leaves of a Life By Montagu Wil- 
liams, Q C 

True Tales for my Grandsons By Sir 
Samuel W Baker, F R S 
Tales of Old Travel By Henry 
•Kingsley 

MACMILLAN’S TWO-SHILLING NO 
VLLS Globe 8vo. 2s, each 

By Mr^, Craik^ Author cf John Halifax^ 
Gentleman 
Two Marriages. 

Agatha's Husband. 

The OciLviES 
By Mrs UUjhant 
The pu^TB IN Charge. 

A Soi^'oY THE Soil, 

Young xVIusgravb 

He that will not when He may 

A Country Genti bman. 

He&tei ' I Sir Tom. ^ 

The Second Son, * 

The Wipard's Son. 



<L1ST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN'S TWO-SHILLING NO- 
y^LiS~-<oHiinued, 

By the Author of ** Hogan^ M.Pf* 

Hogak, us * 

The Honourable Miss Fbrrard. 
Flitters, Tatters, ano the Counsellor, 
Weeds, and other Sketches 
Christy Carew. 

IsmaVs Children. 

By George Fleming * 

A Nile Novel | Mirage , 
Thb’Head of Medusa | Vestigia 

By Mrs, Macquoui 
Patty. 


By Annie Keary, 

Janet’s HoMfs. 1 Oldrury. 
Clemency Franklyn. 

A York and a LANCAbiEx Rose, 

By W, E Nome 
My Friend Jim j Chris 


By Henry James 

Daisy Miller, An International Epi- 
sode, Four Meetings 
R pDERicK Hudson 

XkE Madonna of the Future, and other 
Tales “ 

Washington Square 
Princess Casamassima 


By Francls*Hodgson Burnett 
Louisiana, and That Lass o’ Lowrie's 
Two Stones 
Haworth’s 

By Hugh Conway, 

A Family Affair | Living or Dead. 

By D Chn >tte Murray, 

Aunt Rachel 


By Helen Jackson 
Ramona A Story 


A Slip ini he Fens 

MACMILLAN’S HALF-CROWN SERIES 

OF JUVENILE BOOKS Globe 8vo, 

cloth, extra 2s, bd. 

Our Year By the Author of *‘}John 
Halifax, Gentleman” 

Little Sunshine’s Holiday. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

When I was a Little Giru By the 
Author of “ St Olave’s.” 

Nine Years Of d. By the Author of 
“When 1 was a Little Girl,” etc. 

A Storehouse of Stories. Edited by 
Charlotte M. Yonge. a vols. 

Agnes Hopetoun's Schools and Holi- 
days. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES 
OF JUVENILE BOOKS-~co»^mN«^, 

The Story op a Fellow Soldier By 
Frances Awdrv. (A Life of Bishop 
Pattesen for the Yojing ) ^ 

R^h and Her Fribrnds A Story for 
Girls, 


The Heroes of Ascard Tales from 
Scandinavian Mythology By A and 
E. Keary. 


»The Runaway By fhe Author of “ Mrs. 

jerninghain’s. Journal ” 

Wandering Willie By the Author of 
“ Conrad the Squirrel " 

Pansie’s rLoUR^BiN illustrated by Adrian 
Stokes 


Milly and Olly By Mrs T H Ward. 

Illustrated by Mrs Alma Tadema 
Ti^e Population of an Old Pear Tree, 
OR, Stories of Insect Life From the 
French of E Van#ruyssel Edited by 
Charlotte M Vonof illustrated 
Hannah Tarne By Mary E Hullah. 
Illustrated by W J, HlnnessV 


By Mrs Molemtorth Illustrated by 
Walter Crane 

“Carrots,” Just a Little Bo^ 

Tell Me a Siory 
The Cuckoo Clock 
A Christmas Child 
Rosy 

The Tapestry Room 
Grandmo i her Dear 
Herr Baby 

“Us” An Old-Fashioned S TORY. 
Little Miss Peggy 
T wo Little Waifs 
Christmas-Tree Land 
Four Winds Farm 
The Rectory Childrfn 


MACMILLAN’S READING .BOOKS 
Adapted to the English and Scotch Codes 
Primer . (48 pp i8mo, %d. 

Book I for Standard I (96 pp i8ino, 4^ 
Book II for Standard II (144 PP i8mo, 
Book 11^ forStanAird III (160 pp i8mo, 6^ 
Book IV for Standard IV 1176 pp i8mo, 8<^', 
Book V for Standard V (jSopp, i8mo, xs. 
Book VI for Standard VI (430 pp )Cr 8vo,ar. 

MACMILLAN’S COPY-BOOK^ 

•j. Initiatory Exercises and Short Letters. 
*2, Wonib consisting of Short Letters. 

*3. Long Letters, with words containing Long 
Letters Figures, 

*4 Words containing Long Letters. 

4A. Practising and Revising Copybook for 
Nos X to 4. 

•5, Capitals, and Short Half-text Words be- 
ginning with a Capital. 

*6. H^f-text Words beginning with a Capital. 

*7. Smal^aM and Half-text, with Capitals 
and Figures. 
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IfACMIUAN’S COPY-BOOKS-««U^ 

*8 Small-hadd ancl Half-text, with Capitals * 
and Figures. 

8 a. Practising and Revising Copybook for 
Nos. S to 8. 

*9. Small-hand Single Head Lines Figures 

10 Small-hand Single Head Lines. Figures ^ 
*iz* Small-band Double Head Lines. Figures. * 

la. Commercial and Arithmetical Examples, 
ejtc 

X2A. Practising and Revising Copybook lor 
Nos 8 to 18 

The Copybooks may be had in two sizes . 
f il Large Post 410, , 

(a) Post oblong, nd each 
The numbers marked • may also be had in 
Large Post 410, with Goodman’s Patent 
Sliding Copies td each 

MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE Parti 
By A M Cook, M A and Edition, 
enlarged (llube 8vo 3^ 

Part II H> th^sime G 1 8vo ar td 
MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN 
COURSE Hy -k M Cook, M A Being 
an Abridgment of ** Macmillan's Latin 
Course, Pan 1 ” Glolw 8vo if 6 d 
MACMILLAN’S TAJ IN READER A 
Latin Reader for the Lower Forms in 
Schools By H J Hardy G 1 8 vo ar 6 d 
MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE Edit 
bv Rev W G Ru THi kford, M A G 1 8vo 
I First Greek Grammar By the Rev 
W G R ^iHFRi okDjM A G 18 vo Parti 
Accidenre, 2v , Part II Syntax, af . , or 
in I vol 6 d 

11 Easy E <ercisls in Greek Accidence. 

By H G. Undekhui, M A af 

HI Second Greek Exercise Book By 
Rev W A Heard, M A av 6</ 
MACMILLAN’S GREEK READER 
Stories and Legends, A I irst Gretk Reader 
With Notts, Vocabularj^ and Exercises, by 
F H CoisoN, MA Globe 8vo 3f 
MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLAS- 
SICS j8mo IS 6 d each 
This Senes falls into two das-^es : — 

(i) First Reading Books foi Beginners, 
provided not only with Introductions and 
NotcSi but with Vocabulancsy and in some 
cases With Exe 7 cnei> based upon the Text. 

(aj Stepping-stones to the study of par- 
ticular authors, intend^ for more advanced 
students, who are befRining to read such 
authors as Terence, Plato, the Attic Drama- 
tists, and the harder parts of Cicero, Horace, 
Virgil, and Thucydides. 

TheA are provided with Introductions and 
Notes, but no Vocabulary, The Publishers 
have been led to provide the^ore stnctly 
Elemental^ Books witjz Vocabularies by the 
representations of many teachers, who hold 
that beginners do not understand the use of 
a Dictionary, and of others who, m the case 
of middle-class schools where the cost of 
books is a serious consideration, advocate the 
Vocabulary 
It IS hoped 
fitting into 

all tna requirements of Elementary and 
PrepaTtitoiy Schools, and the Lower Forms 
oi Public Schools. 


svstem on grounds of economy, 
that the two parts of the Senes, 
one another, may together fulM 


MACMILLAN^S ELEMENTARY QIAS^ 
SlCS^-coniinfied. 

The fblloudng Elementary Books, ndik 
Introductions ^ Notes ^ and VocalnUanis^ and 
in some cases with Exorcises, are either 
ready or in preparation ; 

Latin Accidence and Exercises Ar- 
ranged FOR Beginners oy William 
Welch, M A , and C G Duffield, M A. 

^SCHYLUS — PROMEl HEUS ViNCTtJs. Edit. 

by Rev. H M Stephenson, M A. 
Arrian — Selections Edited by John 
Bond, M A , and A S Walpole, M.A. 
Aulus Gelltus, St ories from fey Rev. 
G H Nali, M A 

Catsar —The Invasion of Britain. 
Being Selections from Books IV and V, 
of the “ De Bello Gallito ” Adapted for 
Beginners by W Welch, and C G Dof* 

FIFI D 

— The Helvetian War Selected from 
Book I of “The Gallic War,” arranged 
for the use of B^inners by W. Welch, 
M A , and C G Dup field, M.A. 

— The Gal lic War Scenesfrom Books V. 
and VI Edited by C Colbeck, M A. 

— The Gali ic War BoolfX Edited by 
Rev A S Walpole, M.A. ' 

— The Gallic War Books II and III 
Ed, by Rev W G Rutherford, M.A. 

~ The Gauic War Book IV Edited 
by C Bryans, M A 

— The Galuc War Books V and VI 
(separately) By the same Editor 

— The Gallic War P.jokVII Ed byj 
Bond, M A , and A. b WaI i*olb, M A 

CiCER© — De Semeci u te Edited by E S. 
Shuckburgh, WLA 

— De Amicitia ' Edited by E S Shuck- 
bo rgh, M A 

— Stories of Roman History Edited 
by Rev G E Jfans, M A , and A. V. 
Jones, M.A 

Euripides,— Alcestis By the Rev M. A 
Bayfield, M A 

— Hecuba Edited by Rev. J Bond, M A., 
•and A S Waipoie, M.A 

— Medea Edited by A W Verrall, 
Litt D., and Rev M A Bayfiei d, M A 

Eutropius Adapted for the use of Begin 
nets by W Welch, *M A , and C. G 
Duffield, M A 

Homer - Iliad Book I Ed. by Rev. J 
Bond, M.A., and A S Waipolb, M.A. 

— Iliad. Book XVIII. The Arms of 
Achuj^. Edited by S R. James, M A 

— Odvusby Book I Edited by Rev. J 
BoNd» M a,, and A S Walpole, M A. 

Horace —Odes. Books I —IV Edited by 
T. E. Page, M.A If. 6 d, each. 

Livy, Bock L Edited by H, M. Stephen- 

80N| hLA. 

— I'HE Hannibai ian War. Bping part of 
the 2xst and eand Books of Livy Adapted 
for Bci^ners by G C. Macaulay^ M.A 
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Livy.— The §iece of Syracuse B«ing 
part of the a4th and 25th Books of livy. 

* Adapted for Beginners by G Richards, 
M.A., and Rev. A S Wai pole, M A. ' 

— Book fSrXl. With Notes adapted from 
Mr. Cartes’ Edition for J unior Students, by 
Rep W W. Capes, M A , and J. E. 
Mblihjish, M.A 

-T Book XXII. By the same Editors. 

— Legends of Ancient Rome, from Livy.'* 
Ampted for Begmn<.rs With Note&l by 
H. Wilkinson, M A 

Lucian, Extracts from. Edited by J 
Bond, M A , and A. S Walpole, M A 

Nepos — Seisctions Illustrative of 
Greek and Roman History. Edited 
by G S Farnei l, B A, 

Ovid.— Set ections Edited by E S 
Shuckuuroh, M a 

— Easy Srlkc tions from Ov id in Ele- 
giac Verse Arranged, for the use of 
Beginners by H Wn icinson, M A 

— Storied from the Metamorphoses 
Arranged for the use of Beginners by J 
Bond, M A , and A S Wai pole, M A 

pH^DRUs — Sei PCI Fables Adapted for 
Mse of Beginners by Rev. A S Wal- 
•POLE, M A. 

Thucydidfs —ThfRiseo? the Athenian 
Empire Book i Ch. b< *117 and 128— 
138 Edited by F H. Ci>lson, M.A 
Virgil — Gforgics. Book 1 . Edited by 
T E ‘PhGE, M A 

— Georgics. Book J1 Edited by Rev 
J H Skkine, M 

— iCNEiD Book 1 1 . Edited by A S. 
Walpolf, M A 

— iENEiD Book 11 Ed by T E. Page 

— iENEiD Book III Edited by T E. 
Page, M A 

— iENBlD. Book IV. Edit by Rev H. M. 
Stephenson, M A. 

— i^NEiD Book V Edited by Rev A 

Calvert, M A • * 

— ^NEiD Book VI Ed by T E Page 

— iENEiD Book VII The Wrath of 
Turn us Edited by A Calvert, M A. 

— iENEiD Book VIII Edited by A. 
Calvert, M A 

— TBneid Book IX Edited by Rev. 
H M Stephenson, M A. 

— jEneid BookX Ed byS G Owen, M.A. 

— Selections Edited by E S. Shuck- 
burgh, M.A 

Xenophon —Anabasis Book 1 , Chaps 
i.— vm. Edited by E,^A Wells, M A. 

SELRcriom FROM Book I Edited 

by W Welch, M.A,, and C G. Duf- 

FIELD, M A 

— Anabasis Book I. Edited by Rev. 
A S Walpole, M.A. 

— Anabasis. Book II, Edited by Rev. 
A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
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Xenophon. -Anabasis. Book 111 Edit. 

by Rev G H. Nall, M A 
— Anabasis. Book IV Edited by Rev. 
E. 1 ) Stone, M A. 

— Selections from Book IV. op “The 
Anabasis." Edit by Rev. E. D. Stone. 
— Selections #tFROM the Cyropaedia. 
I Edited by Rev A, H- Cooke, M.A 

The following more advani:ed books ^bava 
Introductions ^ lloieSf but lio Vocabularies . 

CiCFRO —Select Lettsks. Edit by Rev. 
G E Jeans, M / 

Hj,aoDOTUs —Selections from Books 
VII and VIII The Expedition of 
Xerxes Edited by a H. Cooke, M.A. 
Horace —Selections from the Satires 
AND Epis 1 1 Eb lidited by Rev W, J. V. 
Baker, M A *0 

— Select Epodhs vnd Ars Pobtica. 
Edited by H A Gal ion, M A 

Plato —Edti YPHKo and Menexenus. 

Edited by C E Graves, M A 
Terence —Scenes from the Andrta, 
Edited by F W Cornish, M A 
Thp Grfek Elegiac Poets, from Cal- 
LINUS TO Cali imachus Selected and 
Edited by Rev H Kynaston 
Thucydides Book IV , Chaps. 1 — Ixi 
Ihe Capture op Sphacteria Edited 
by C E Gravec, JVl A 

Other Volumes to follow 

MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES 
FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
Fep 8vo Being select portions of Greek 
and Latin authors, edited with Introductions 
and Notes, lor the ut>e of Middle and Upper 
Forms of Schools, or of Candidates for Pubbe 
Examinations at the Universities and else- 
where. 

iEscHiNBS — I n Ctesiphonta. Edited]^ 
Rev T Gwa TkiN, M A , .and E. S. 
Shlckburgh, M a 5S 
.^SCHYLUS — Pkrsa Editeil by A O. 

Prickard, M a With Map 3s 6 d . 

— The “ Seven Against Thebes " Edit, 
by A. W Vf^pall, L^tt D , and M. A. 
Bayfield, M A 3s 6d 
Andocides.— De Mystf^tis Edited by 
W. J HicKiB, M A ?s 6d, 

Attic Oraioks, Sbiecjions jirom the. 
Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, IsocrateSr 
and Issus. Ed by R C Jebb, Litt.D. 6s. 
C/BSAR.— The Gallic War Edited after 
Kraner by Rev J Bond, M A , and Rev. 
A S Walpole, M A With Maps. 6s. 
Catullus —Select Poems Edited by F. 
P, Simpson, B A sr [ The Text of thiB 
Edition is carefully adTpted to School iise.]i 

Cicero —The Catii ine Orations Frosii 
&e German of Karl Halm. Edited by 
A S Wilkins, Litt D, 3^ 6 d . 

— Pro Lege Manii ia Edited, after Halm* 
by Prof. A. S. Wilkins, Litt D. as, 6d. 
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MACHILuiN’S CI^SICAL SE&IKS- 

coHitHited. 

Cicero >>Thb Second Philippic Oration 
From the German of Karl Halm. Edited, 
with Corrections and Additions, by Prof. 

J. E. B. Mayor sr. 

Pro Roscio Ambrino. Edited* after 
Halm, by E, H Donkin, M.A. ^ 6d 

— P»J P Sestio Edited by Rev H. A 
HoLDtN, M A. 

— Select Letters Edited by Prof. R Y 
Tyrrell, M A 

Demosthenes —De Corona Edited by B • 
Drake, M A New and revised edit 4s 6d 

■ Adversus Leptinem, Edited by Rev ‘ 
J R. King, M A 4s 6d 

— The. First Philippic Edited, after C ' 
Rehdantz, by Rev T Owatkin 

Euripides — Hippoi ytus Edited by Prof 
J P MAHAPFYanUJ B Bury 3f 6d 
Medea. Edited by A W Verrall, 
Litt D 3r, 6d 

— Iphigenia in Tauris Edited by E B. 

England, M A 4^ 6^ I 

~ Ion Ed. by M A Bayfield, M.A< 3^ ^ 

Herodotus Book III Edited by G C 
Macaulay, M A 

— Book VI Ed by Prof J Strachan,M A 
Book VII. Ed byMrs Montagu Butler. 

Homer -IiiAD Books I IX XI. XVI- ' 
XXIV Thf Story OF Achilles Ed by 
J H PratIjM a ,andW LEAF,Litt D 6 s 

— Odyssey Book IX Edited by Prof. ’ 
J E B Mayor, M A ar 6d 
— Odyssey Books XXI —XXIV The 
Triumph ok Odysseus Edited by S G 
Hamii ton, BA ^ 6d, 

Horace— Odes Edited by T. E. 
Page, M A 6 s (Books 1 11 III and 
IV separately, 2s each ) 

— The Satires Edited by Prof A. 
Palmer, M A 6 s 

— The Epistles and Ars Poetica Edit 
by Prof A S Wilkins, LittD. 6 s 

Juvenal —Thirteen Satires Edited, for 
the use of Schools, by K G Hardy, M A. 
Ss . [The 1 ext of this edition u carefully 
adapted to School use ] 

— Select Satires Edited by Prof John 
E B Mayor X and XI y 6d \ XII — 
XVI. V (ui 

Livy Books II and III. Edited by Rev 
H M, Stephenson, M.A. sX 
^ Books XXI. and XXII Edited by Rev. 

W. W. Capes, M A. 5s ' 

— Books XXIII and XXIV. Ed.byG.C 
Macaulay With Maps, sr 
— The liAST Two Kings of Macbdon. 
Extracts from the Fourth and Fifth De* 
cades of Livy Selected and Edit, by F H. 
Rawlins, M.A With Maps. 3s, 6d, 

LucRBTfus. Books I.— III. Edited by 
J. H. Warburton Lee, M.A, 4s 6d, 
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continued 

Lysias —Select Orations Edited by 
E S Shu^kburgh, M A. 6s 

Martial —Select Epigrams. Edited 1 ^ 
Rev H, M Stephenson, M ^ 6r. 6</. 

Qvid —Fasti Edited by G H. Hallam, 
M A With Maps. 5r 1 

— Hbroidum Epistul.« XIII ^Edited by 
E S. Shuckbukgh, M A 4^6^^. 

— Metamorphoses Books XIII. an 4 XIV. 
Edited by C Simmons, M A 4^ hd, 

Plato — The Republic Books I — V , 
Edited by T H Warren, M.A 6f. 

— Laches Edited by M T Tatham, 
M A 2s 6d 

Plautus —Miles Gi oriosus Edited by 
Prof R Y Tyrreli., M A 5f. 

— Ampmitruo Ed by A Palmer, M A. 5J 

— Captivi Ed by A Rhys-Smith, M.A 

Pliny— Lstters Books I and IL Edited 
by J Cowan, M A 5^ 

Pliny— Letters Bookllf EditedbyProf. 
J E B Mayor With Lite of Pliny by 
G H Rendall 5f 

Plutarch —Life of Themis roKLES. Ed. 
by Rev H A Holden, M A , LL D.* sr. 

— Lives of G^lba and Otho. Edited by 
E G HardV, M A. 6s, 

Polybius The History of the Achaan 
League as contained la the remains of 
Polybius Edited by W W CAPKs 6r. 6d 

Propertius —Selbc r Poems. Edited by 
Prof J P. Pos TG^iTF, M A dr 

Sallust —Catiline and J ugurtha. Ed. 
by C Merivai e, D D 49 6d — Or sepa- 
rately, 2S 6d each 

— Bellum Catulinab Edited by A M 
Cook, M A 4s 6d 

Tacitus —Agricola and Germania. Ed 
by A J Church, M A , and W J 
Bkodribb, M a 31s 6d — Or separately, 
sr. each 

— The Annals Book VI By the same 
Editors 2S 6d, 

— The Histories. Books I and II. 
Edited by A D Godlev^ M A. $s, 

— The JIis TORIES Books III.— V By 
the same Editor 5^ 

Terence — IIauton Timorumbnos Edit, 
by E S Shuckburgh, M.A 35.— With 
Translation, 4^ 6d 

— Phormio. Ed by Rev J Bond, M A., 
and Rev. A S Walpole, M A 4s. 6d 

Thucydides Book II Edited by E C. 
MarchaNi , M A 

— Book IV Edited by C E. Graves, 
M A. 5J. 

— Book V, By the same Editor. 

— Books VI and VII The Sicilian Ex- 
PEDIT19N. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, 
MA With Map. ss 
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MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES-^ 

(mirnied, t 

Virgil.— jEneid. Books IL fuid III. The 
NARRAT ivifoF iENEAS. Edited by E. W. 

. Howson, M.A. 3j. * 

Xenophon — Hellbnica. Books 1 . and 11 . 
Edited by H. Hailstone, M A ^.6d. 

— CvROPiSDiA Books VII and VIII Ed. 
by i^rof A Goodwin, M A 5^ 

— MslitoRABiLiA SocRATis Edited by 
A R Cluek, BA 6s 

— The Anabasis Books I —IV. Edited 
bjr Professors W. W. Goodwin and L W. 
White Adapted to Goodwin’s Greek 
Grammar With a Map sf 

— Hiero Edited by Rev H A Holden, 
M.A.,LLD. 3s6d 

— Oeconomicus By the same Editor 

Introduction, Expiratory Notes 
Critical Appendix, and lexicon 6r 

Tfte following are in preparation 

Demosthenes —In Midiam Edited by 
Prof A S. Wilkins, IallD , and Her- 
man Hager, Ph D 

Euripides — Bacchae Edited by Prof 
R Y Tyrrei l, M a 

Herodotus. Book V. Edited by Prof 
J Strachan, M a 

ISiBos —The Orations Edited by Prof 
Wm Ridgeway, M A » 

Ovid — Metamorphoses? Books I —III 
Edited by C Simmons, M A 

Sallust —Jugurtha Edited by A M 
Cook, m A 

Tacitus —The Annals Books I and II 
Edited by J S Reid, Litt D 
Other Vohtmes will follow 


MACMILLAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
SERIES Edited by Archibald Geikib, 
F R S , Director-General of the Geologica 
Survey of the United Kingdom 

The Teaching of Geography A Practical 
Handbook tor the use of Teachers Globe 
8vo ^ 

Geography of the British Isles By 
Archibald Getkie, F R S i8mo \s 


The E i EMENTARY S chooi Atlas 24 Maps 
in Colours* By 'John Barthotomew, 
F R G S 4to If 


An Elementary Class-Book of General 
Geography By Hugh Robert Mili, 
D Sc Edin Illustrated Cr 8vo 3^. 6d 


Maps and Map Drawing By W A 
Elderton Pott 8vo IS 


Geography of the British Colonies By 
G. M. Dawson and Alex Sutherland 


Geography of Europe. By James Simb, 

M. A. With Illustrations G 1 8vo 3^. 
Geography of North America. By Prof. 

N. S Shalsr 

Elementary Geography op India, 
Burm^ and Ceylon By H. F. Blan- 
.ford, F.G.S Globe 8vo. as, 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S SCIENCE CLASS- 
BOOKS Fep Svo. 

Lessons t» Elementary Physics By 
Prof. Balfour Si ewart, F.R S. Ntw 
Eklition 4r 6eL (Questions on, si.) 
Examples iti Physics^ By Prof D 
Jones, B.Sc 3; 6d 

Questions and Examples on Experi- 
mental Physics Sound, Light, Heat, 
Electricity, and Magnetism. ByB Loewy, 
F.R A»S. F(S)-8vo^ 

A Graduated Course op Natural Sci- 
ence FOR ElEMENtARV AND TECHNICAL 
Schools ^nd Collem .JPart I First 
Year’s Coulee By|besame G 1 8vo ar 
Sound, E(.ementar\ Lessons on By Dr. 

W H SroUtJ p 6d 
Electric Lighi Arithmetic. By R £. 

Day, M a 2f . ^ 

A Colle "Tion op Examples on Heat and 
, I^eciricity By H H Turner 2.r 6d 
Ai Elementary Ti^atise ON Si EAM By 
Prof J Pe’ ry, C E 4J 6d. 
Electricity and Magneiism By Prof 
Silvanus Thompson 4J, 6d 
Popular Astronomy By Sir G B Airy, 
K C B , late Astronomer-Royal 4; 6d 
Elementary Lessons on Astronomy By 
J N Lockyfr, F R S New Edition 
Ss 6d (Questions on, if 6d ) 

Lessons in Elementary Chemistry By 
Sir H Roscoe, F R S ^s 6d —Problems 
adapted to the same, by Prof Thorpe 
With Key 2f 

Owens Coi i ege Junior Course of Prac- 
tical Chemistry By F Jonfs With 
Preface by Sir H Roscoe, F R S 2s 6d 
Questions on Chemistry A Series of 
Problems and Exercises in Inorganic and 
Orgapic Chemistry By F Jonfs 3^ 
Owens Coliege Course of Practical 
Organic Chemistry By Julius B. 
Cohen, Ph D With Preface by Sir H. 
Roscof and Pi of Schoriemmer 2f 6d, 
Elemenis of Chemistry By Prof Ira 
Remsen 2f 6d 

Experimental Proofs of Chemical 
Theory for Beginners By William 
Ramsay, Ph D 2s 6d 
Numericai Tables and Constants w 
Elementary Science By Sydney 
Lupton, M JP 2s 6d 
Physical Geography, Elementary Les- 
sons IN By Archibald Geikie, F,R.S. 
4f 6d (Questions on, ik 6d) 
Elementary Lessons in Phy^ology By 
T H Hoxi ey, F R S 4s 6d (Ques- 
tions |n, XI 6d ) 

Lessons in Elementary Anatomy By 
St G Mivart, F R S 6s 6d 
Lessons in Elementary Botany By 
Prof D. Oliver, F R S 4s 6d 
Diseases of Field and Garden Crops 
By W G Smith 4f 6d 
Lessons in Logic, Inductive and Deduc- 
tive By W S Jevons, LL.D. 3^s, 6d, 
Political Economy for Beginners By 
Mrs. Fawcett. With Questions, ai, 6 a. 
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The Economics ot Industry. By Prof, 

A Marshall and M. P. Marshall. 

7 s, 6d, 

Elementary Lessons m the Science op 
Agricultural Practice. By Prof. H. 
Tanner. 6^. 

Class-Book of Geography. By C. B. 

Clapi^ F.R S 3J* J sewed, gr. 

Short Gbographvsop the British Is- 
lands By J R Green and Alice S. . 
Green With Maps 3J. 6<l. • I 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE 
FRENCH COURSE By G Eugene 
Fasnacht Extra fcp 8vo 

I First Year, containing Easy Lessons 
IN 1 he Regui ar Accidence Thoroughly 
revised Edition xs 

II Second Year, containing An Ele- 
mentary Gramm^ With copious Exer- 
ciseS} Notes, aniPVocabulanes New 
Edition, enlarged as 

III , Third Vear, containing a System- 
atic Syniax and Lessons in Compo- 
sition as 6d 

The Teacher’s Companion to the same. 
With copious Notes, Hints for different 
renderings, Synonyms, Philological Re- 
marks, etc 1st Year, 4; 6d, and Year, 

4^ td 3rd Year, 4s 6d 

MACMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE 
FRENCH READERS By G. Eugene 
Fasnacht. Extra fcp 8vo 

I First Yeah, containing Tales, His- 
torical Extracts, Letters, Dia- 
logues, Fables, Bai i ads, Nursery 
Songs, etc With Two Vocabularies (i) 

In the Order of Subjects , (a) In Alpl^- 
betical Order, as 6d 

II Second Year, containing Fiction in 
Prose and Verse, Historical and 
Descriptive Extracts, Essays, Let- 
ters, etc as 6d 

MACMILLAN’S FRENCH COMPOSI- 
TION By G. Eug&ne Fasnacht Extra 
fcp 8vo 

Part I. Elementary ar. 6d — Part II. 
Advanced 

The Teacher’s Companion to the Same 

Part I 4s 6d 

MACMILLANS FRENCH READINGS 
FOR CHILDREN By G E Fasnacht. 
Illustrated ^ Globe 8vo. 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE 
GERMAN COURSE By G. ^uoiNE 
Fasnacht Extra fcp 8vo • | 

1 . First Year, containing Easy Lessons 
ON THE Regular Accidence ' ir. 6d, 1 

H. Second Year, containing CoNVKRSA- ' 
tional Lessons on Systematic Acci- 
dence AND Elementary Syntax, with 
Philological Illustrations and Ety- 
mological Vocabulary. New Edition, 
enlarged 3s, 6d, 

The TbacMIir^s Companion to the same. 
ist Year, 4s, 6d , ; and Year, 4s. 6d, 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE 
GERMAN READERS. By G. EugAnb 
Fasnacht. Extra fcap 8vo. 

I. First Vbar, coNTAiNiNa.Ai^ Introduc- 
tion TO THE German order of Words, 
WITH Copious Examples, Extracts 
PROM German Authors in Prose and 
Poetry, Notes, Vocabui afies. as, 6 tL 


MACMILLAN’S GERMAN COMPOSI- 
TION By G E Fasnacht. Ejstra fcp. 
8 vo.— Part I First Course* PakALLBL 
Gbrman-English Extracts, Parallel 
English-German Syntax, ar. 6tif 

MACMILLAN’S SERIES OF FOREIGN 
SCHOOL CLASSICS Edited by 0 . E. 
Fasnacht i8mo 

Select works of the best foreign Authors, 
with suitable Notes and Introductions 
based on the latest researches of French 
and German Scholars by pracucal masters 
and teachers 


FRENCH 

Corneille— Le Cid Edited by G. E. 

Fasnacht. ir 

Dumas — Les Demoiselles de St. Cyr. 

Edited by Victor Oger ir 6 d 
French Readings from Roman History. 
Selected from various Authors Edited l:y 
C CoLBFCK, M A 4r 6^ , 

La Fontaine’s Fables. Books I.— VI. 

£d byL M BIokiarty. \lnpreparaHm, 
Moli^rl.— Les Vemmes Savantbs. By 
G E Fasnacht ir. 

— Le Misanthrope. By till same, jr, 

— Le MAdecin MaigrA Lui. *^By the 
same is. 

— L'Avare Edited by L M. Mori- 

arty ir ‘ 

— Le Bourgeois Gbntilhomme. By the 
same ir 6 d. 

Racine — Britannicus Edited by EuGftNE 
Pellissier. ar. 

Sand (Georse)— La Mare au Diablb. 

Edited by W E Russell, M A. xr 
Sandeau (Jules) —Mademoiselle de la 
* Sfl^Li&RE Edit by H. C Steel ir. 
Thiers’s History of the Egyptian 
Expedition Edited by Rev. H A. 
Bull, M A. 

Voltaire —Charles XII Edited by G. £. 
Fasnacht 34 6 d. 

GERMAN 

Freytag — Doktor Luther Edited by 
Francis Storr, M.A. [Im prepssru^m, 
Goethe.- G 5 tz von Berlichingen. Edit 
by H. A. Bull, M A. ar. 

— Faust. Parti £d.by Miss J. Lee. 4r.ddL 
Heine — Sblbci ions from the Reisb- 

BlLDER AND O THER PrOSE WoRKS< Edit 
by C. COLBECK, M.A. ar. 6 d, 

Lessing --tMinnA von Barnhblm. Edited 
by J S’lME, M A [In prepar^tMS, 

Schiller — Dhe Jungfrau Von Orleans. 
Edited by Joseph Gostwick. ar. 
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ScHii LRR.— Wallbnsvkxn Part I Das 
Laobr. ••Edited by H B. Cottbrill, 
M A af . 

— Maria Stuart. Edited by C. Sheldon, 
M.A.,^D.Lit. aa bd* 

— Widhblm Tell Edited by G E. Fas* 

YACHT. 2S, 6d 

— ibLECTIONS FROM ScHILIER'S LyRI|CAL 
Poems Edited by E. J Turner, M A., 
an^ EDA Morshead, M.A. aj. 6d^ 

UliLAND —S elect Ballads Adapted a& 
a First EabV Reading Book for Beginners. 
Edited by G E Fasnacmt is 

MACMILLAN’S PRIMARY SERIES OF 
FRENCH AND GERMAN READING 
BOOKS Edited by G. Eugene Fas* 
NACHT With Illustrations Globe 8vo 

CoRNAZ — Nos Enfants at Leurs Amis 
Edited by Edith Harvey is 6d 

De Maistrf —La Jeune SibBrienne et 
LE LBi'reux de I A Cite d’Aoste Edit, 
by S Bari et, 1 ’ Sc is td 

Florian —Select Fabies Edited by 
Chari es Ykld, M A w 
Grimm -Kinder- und Hausmarchen 
Selected and Edited by G E Fasnacht 
I Illustrated 2 s 6d 

Hauff —Die Karavai^ Edited by Her- 
man HaCjER, Ph D ^ '^^ith Exercises by 
G E Fasnacht 

La Fontaine —Fabifs A tSelection, by 
L M MoRiAKiY, MA With Illustra- 
bons\>y Randolph Caldecott aj 6d 
MoLE&WORTH — f RENCH LiFE IN LETTERS 
B> Mrs Molesworth w 6d, 

P^rraui t — Con lEs de FBes Edited by 
G E tASNACHl u 6d 
Schmid — Heinrich von Eichenfels Ed 
byG E Fasnacht aj 6d 

MACNAMARA(C ) —A History of Asiatic 
Cholera Crown 8vo loj 6rf 

MACQUOID(K S)— Patty Globe 8vo aj 

MADAGASCAR An Historical and Se- 
SCRIPTivf Account of the Island and its 
former Dependfncies By Captain S 
Oliver, F S A 2 vols Med 8vo 2/ laj 6d, 

MADAME fABBYS ESTABLISHMENT 
ByKARi Illustrated by L Wain Crown 
8vx) 4J. 6d 

MADOC (Fayr) —The Story of Melicbnt. 
Crown 8vo. 4J 6d 

MAGUIRE OF) —Young Prince Mari- 
gold Illustrated Globe 8vo 4^. 6d 

MAHAFFY(Rev Prof J P ) —Social Life 
IN Greece, from Homer to Menander. 
6^ Edition Crown 8vo 9^ 

— . Grfbk Life and Thought from the 
Age of Alexander to the Roman Con- 
quest. Crown 8vo xaf. 6d 

Rambles and Studies in Greece. Il- 
lustrated. 3*"^ Edition. Cm. 8vo. loj 6 a 


MAHAFFY (Rev Prof. J P.),— The Greek 
World under Roman Sway, from Poly- 
bius to Plutarch. Crown 8vo. 

A History of Classical Greek Lite- 

RATURE a vols Crown 8v<». Vol I. The 
Poets With an Appendix on Homer by 
Prof Savce. qs Vol 11, The Prose 
Writers. In 2 Parts, 41. 6 d, each 

Greek Antiquities Illust. iSmo ij. 

I Euripides i8mo. ij 6d 

The Decay .of# Modern Preaching: 

Am Essay. Crown 8vo. 3 J 6d. 

The Principles op» i he Art of Con- 

VERS4TiONv and Ed Crown 8vo. 4J 6d 

MAHaFFY (Rev Prof, J P ) and ROGERS 
(J E ) -SKFiCllES FROM A ToUR THROUGH 
Holland and Germany Illustrated by 
J. F Rogers Extra crown 8vo tos td 

MAHAFFY (Prof J. P ) and BERNARD 
n H ) —Kant s Critical Philosophy for 
Fnglism Reader^ A new and completed 
Edition in 2 *'ols ^rown 8vo — Vol I. The 
Krhik of Purk Reason Explained and 
Defended ^s 6r/— Vol II Ihe “Pro- 
legomena ” Tran‘-lated, with Notes and 
Appendices 6; 

MA1TLAND(F W ) —Pleas of the Crown 
FOR THE County of Gi oucester, a.d laax. 
Edited by F W Mahland 8vo is 6d 

Justice AND Police. Cr 8vo. 32 6rf 

MALET(Lucas)— Mrs Lorimer* A Sketch 
in Black and White Cr 8vo 4J M 

MANCHESTER SCIENCE LECTURES 
FOR THE PEOPLE Eighth Senes, 
1876—77 With Illustrations Cr 8vo, aj, 

MANSFIELD (C B ) — A Theory of Salts. 
Crown 8vo 142- 

Aeriai Navigation Cr 8vo. tos 6d, 

MARKHAM (C R)-Life of Robert 
Fairfax, OF Stee ton. 8vo \2s 6d, 

MARRIOTT (J A R)— The Makers of 
Modern I talv Mazzini, Cavour, Gari- 
baldi 7hree Oxford Lectures. Crown 
8 VO. xr 6d. 

MARSHALL (Prof Alfred) Principles of 
Economics a vols Bvo Vol i 12 s 6d net 

MARSHALL (Prof A. and Mary P.) —The 
Economics of Indus try, Exfcp.8vo, 2 s fid, 

MARSHALL (T M ) — A Table of Irregu- 
lar Greek Verbs 8vo ij 

MARTEL (Chas ) —Military Italy. With 
Map 8vo 12s fni • 

MARTIAL —Select Epigrams for Eng- 
lish Readers Translated by W T Webb, 
M A Extra fcp 8vo 4s 6a. 

Select Epigrams, Edited by Rev. 

H M SiEPHENSoN, M A. Fcp 8vo 6s 6d, 

MARTIN (Frances).— The Poet’s Hour. 
Poetry Selected and Arranged for Children, 
lamo. aj. 6d, 

Spring-Time with the Poets. i8mo. 

3J. ^ 

Angelique Arnauld, Abbess of Port 
Roy^ Crown 8vo. 4J. 6d, 
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MARTIN <Fw(|€rick),*-THE HisTOkY of 
Lloyd's, and of Marins Insv range in 
Great Britain. Svo. 

MARTINEAU (Harnet) ~ Biographjcal 
Sketches, i85S-^5. Crown 8vo. 6 j. 

MARTINEAU (Dr James) —S pinoza and 
Edition. Crown 8vo 6r. 

MARTINEAU (Miss C. A ) —Easy Lessons 
ON Heat Globe 8vo as 6rf 

MASSON (Prof. Davidj^— R kcen r British 
Philosophy. 3rd Edition Or. 8vo 6s 

— Drummond of Hawthornden Crown 
6vo lor 6d! 

Wordsworth, Sheliey, Keats, and 

OTHER Essays Crown 8vo 5^. 

— Chatter! on A Story of the Year 
1770 Crown 8vo 5J 

Life of Milton See “ Milton ’* 

— Milton’s Poems. See “ Milton ” 

— De Quincey Cr SvS^'’ is 6d , sewed, is 

MASSDN (Gusuve)— a Compendious Dic- 
tionary of the French Language 
(FrENCH-EnCI ISH AND EnGLISH-B RENCH) 
Crown 8vo 6s 

- La Lyre Fran^aise Selected and ar- 
ranged, with Notes Vignette j8mo 49 6d 

MASSON (Mrs.) —Three Centuries of 
English Poeiry Being Selections from 
Chaucer to Hernck Globe 8vo 3J 6d 

MATHEWS.— Tlb Life op Charles J 
Mathews Edited by Chari rs Dickens 
With Portraits 2 vols 8vo 255- 

MATTHEWS (G F)— Manuai of Loga- 
rithms 8vo 5f net 

MATURIN (Rev W ) —The Blessedness 
OF the Dead in Christ Cr 8vo 7s 6d 

M AUDSLE Y (Di Henry) - -The Physiology 
OF Mind Crown 8vo 10s 6d 

The Pa i hology of Mind 8vo iBs 

Body and Mind Crown 8vo. 6s 6d 

MAURICE — Life of Frederick Denison 
Maurice By his Son, Frederick Maurice, 
Two Portraits 3rd Ed 2 vols DemySvo 36^ 

P<muldr Edition (4th Thousand) 2 vols. 

Crown 8 VO i6f. 

MAURICE (Frederick Denison) —The King- 
dom of Christ 3rd Ed 2 vdR Cr 8vo. i2j 

— Lectures on the Apocalypse, and 
Edition Crown 8vo, 6s 

Social Morality 3rd Ed Cr 8vo 6* 

The Consciencf Lectures on Casuistry 

3rd Edition. Crown 8vo, 4? 6d ^ 

Dialogues on Family Worship Crown 

8vo 4r 6d» 

The Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the 

Old Testament. 7th Ed. Cr 8vo. 4s, 6d, 

The Prophets and Kings op the Old 

Testament 5th Edition Cm 8va 6f. 

< The Gospel of the Kingdom of 
Heaven 3rd Edition Crown 8vo 6s. 

The Gospel op St. John. 8th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 


MAURICE (F. P.).— The Epistles op St. 
John 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Expositoev Sermons on the Prayer- 

Book , AND ON the Lord’s Prayer. New 
Edition Crown 8vo 6s, 

Theological Essays. 4th Edition. Cm. 

8 vo 6s 

The Doctrine of Sacrifice Deduced 

FROM the Scrip ruRRs and Edition Crown 
8vo 6 j ^ , 

Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy. 

4th Edition 2 vols 8vo i6s 

The Religions of the World * 6th 

Edition Crown 8vo 4^ 6d 

On the Sabbath Day ; the Character 

OF the Warrior; and on the Interpre- 
tation OF History Fcp Gvo ss 6d. 

Learning and Working Cr 8vo 4s 6d. 

- The Lord’s Prayer, i hr Creed, and 
the Commandments i8mo 
— Sermons Preached in Country 
Churches 2nd Edition Crown 8vo 6s 
— The Friendship of Books, and other 
Lectures 3rd Edition Cr 8vo 4^ 6d 
-The Unity op the New Testament 
2nd Edition 2 vols Crown 8vo lar 

Lessons of Hope Readings from the 

Works of F D Maurice Selected by Rev. 
J Ll Davies, M A Crown 8vo 5#. 

The Communion Service from thi^ 

Book of Commou Prayfr, with Sblec't 
Readings from viB Writings of the 
Rev F D Maurice Edited by the Right 
Rev Bishop Coi fnso i6mo « ss 6d 

MAXWEl L — Professor Ci krk Maxwell, 
A Life of By Prof L Campbell, M A , 
and W Garnett, MA and Edition 
Crown 8vo js 6d. 

MAYER (Pro^ A M ) —Sound A Send of 
Simple, Entertaining, and Inexpensive Ex- 
periments in the Phenomena of Sound With 
Illustrations Crown 8vo 3^ 6d 
MAYER (Prof A M )and BARNARD (C )- 
Light A Series of Simple, Entertaining, 
and Useful Experiments in the Phenomena 
of Light Illustrated Crown 8vo ss 6d 

MAYOI^Prof John E B ) —A First Greek 
Reader New Edition Fcp 8vo 4f. 6 d. 

I Autobiography of Matthew Robin- 

son Fcp 8vo 5f 

A Bibliographical Clubi to Latin 

Litera! ure Crown Bvo 10s 6d [See 
also under “ Juvenal ”] 

MAYOR (Prof Joseph B)— Greek for Be- 
ginners. Fcp. 8vo Part I if. 6d, — Parts 
II and 111 . 3f. 6d —Complete, 4f. 6d, 

MAZINI (Linda) —In the Golden Shell. 
With Illustrations. Globe 8 yo 4f 

MELBOURNE.—- Memoirs op Viscount 
Melbourne. By W. M Torrens. With 
Portrait and Edition, a vols 8vo. ^ 3af. 

MELDOLA (Prof R.)— The Chemistry of 
Photograpiiy. Crown 8vo. 6s 

MELDOLA (Prof. R Jand WHITE (Wtol).— 
Report on the East Anglian Earth- 
quake OP aaND April, 1884. 8vo. 3f. 6df. 
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MELEAGER : Fif nr Poems of Translated 
by Walter Headlam* Fcp. 410. ^s 

MENDENHALL (T C.>-A Century op 
ELECTRicrtv Crown 8vo 4f td. 

M£RCIER(Dr C ) —The Nervous System 

AND THE MINI) 8vO t2S 6d 

MERCUk (Prof J ) —Elements of the 
A fT OF War 8vo 17A 

ME^teDITII (Geoige) — A Reading of 
Earth, Extra fcp. 8vo 5J 
— — Rdfms and Lyrics of ihf Joy^of 
Harih Extra fcp 8vo 6 j 

Ballads and Poems of Tragic Life 

Crown 8vo 6s 

MEYER (Ernst von) - History of Chemis 
try Trans byG M vcGowan, M a 8vb, 

MIALL —Life of Edward Miall. By his 
Son, Arthur Miall 8vo los 6d 

MICHELET — A Sumaiar^ of Modern 
History Translated by M C M Simp- 
son Globe 8vo 4s td 

MILL (H R)-T iMFNfARY Class-Book 
OF General Glo( ramiy Cr 8vo 3^ 6d 

MILLAR (J B ) — Elements OF Descriptive 
Geometry '»nd Edition Crown 8vo 6s. 

MILLER (R ICjlby)— l'nt Romance of 
^ Astronomy and Ed C 1 8vo 4s 6d 

MILLIGAN (Rev Profny)-^THE Resur- 
reci iqnofOur Loivii* <JEd Cr 8vo 5^ 

The Revel a j ion oh Si John and 

Edition Crown 8vo js 6d 

Mil (Rev John J ) — Wffkly Probi bm 
Papers Fcp 8vo 49 6d 

Companion TO WiPKLY Probiems Cr 

8V0 icw 6d 

— Soi UTiONsop WphvLY Problem Papers 
C rown 8vo loj 

MILNE (Rev J J ) and DAVIS (R F ) - 
Geometrical Conics Pait I The Para- 
BOi a Crown 8vo 

MILTON “Thk Liff of John Milton 
By Prof David Masson Vol I , ajr , 
Vol III , i8v . Vols IV and V , Jbj , Vol 
VI , with Po. trait, 21s 

Poetical Works Edited, with Intio- 

ductions and N otes, by Prof David Masson, 
M A 3 vpls. 8 VO 2I 2s (Uniform with 
the Cambndge Shakespeare ) 

Poetic A i Works Kd by Prof Masson. 

3 vols Fcp 8vo i5f 

— PoETiCAT Works (Giode Edition ) Ed 
by Prof Masson Globe 8vo sr 6d 

Paradise Lost Books I and II Ed , 

with Introduction and Notes, by raf M 
Macmillan Globe 8vo ar 6d (Or sepa- 
rately, IS 6d, each Book ) 

L’ Allegro, II Penseroso, Lycidas, 

Arcades, Sonnets, etc Edited by Prof. 
Wm. Bell, M.A. Globe 8vo af. 

— — CoMUS Edited by Prof Wm. Bell, 
M.A Globe 8vo w 6d 

Samson Agonistes. By H. M. Pbr- 

CiVAL, M.A Globe 8vo w. 6a. 


MILTON By Mark Pattison. Cr 8vo* 
^s 6d. ; sewed, \s. 

MILTON. By Rev. Stopford A. Bkook% 
M a Fcp. 8vo. \s 6d 
Large Paper Edition, net. 

MINCHIN (Rev Prof O M ).— NatuEJB 
Veritas Frp 8vo 2s. 6d 

MINTO (W)— The Mediation op Ralph 
Hakdei 01 3 vols Crown 8vo. 31^ 6d. 

Defoe. Crown^vo if 6d ; sewed, if. 

MITFORD(A B.>— Ta^w-* of Old Japan. 
With Illustrations C»'Own8vo 3s j6d 

MIVAKT (St George) —Lessons in Ele- 
mentary AnAtom\ i8mo 6d. 

MIXTER (Prof W G)— An Elementary 
Text-Book or Che.’ISTRY and Edition. 
Ciown Svo 7f 6d 

MJZ MAZE (THE^, or, The Winkworth 
Puzzle A StJP^ in Letters by Nine 
Authors Crown 8vn 41 61/ 

MOHAMMAD — The Speeches and Table- 
Talk OF .'HE Prophet Translated by 
SiANi fy Lane- Poole i8mo 4f 6rf. 

MOLESWORTIl (Mrs) Illustrated by 
Wait PR Crane 
Herr Baby Globe 8vo af, 6d, 
Grandmother Dear Globe 8vo. af. 6d. 
The Tapp ST K\ Room Globe Bvo af 6d. 
A Christmas Child Globe 8vo af ad. 
Rosy Globe 8vo af 6d 
Two Little Waifs Globe 8vo a* 6d. 
Christmas Tree Land Gl 8vo af 6d 
** Us ” An Oi d-Fashioned Story. Globe 
8 vo 2s 6d 

“Carrots,” Jlsi a Liiile Boy Globe 
8vo af 6d 

Teli Me a Story Globe 8 vo af 6d 
The Cuckoo Clock Globe Bvo. af 6d, 
Four Winds Farm Globe Bvo af 6d. 
Little Miss Peggy Globe 8vo af 6d, 
The Rectory Children (tl 8vo. af. 6d. 
A Christmas Posy Crown 8vo 4f. 6d, 
The Children of the Castle Crown 
Bvo 4s 6 d 

Summer Si dries Crown 8vo 4s 6d. 
Four Ghost Stories. Crown 8vo. 6f. 
French Life in Letters With Notes 
on Idioms, etc Globe 8v% is, 6d. 

MOLikKF — Lb Maladb Imaginairb. 
Edit^by F. 1 arvbr, M A. Fcp 8vo. 2s.6d. 

Les Femmes Savantes, Edited by 

G E Fasnacht i8mo if. 

Le M^decin MalgriI Lux. By the 

same Editor x8mo xf 

— Lb Misanthrope By the same Editor. 

zSmo Xf. 

— L’ Avars Edited by L. M. Morzarty, 
M A z8mo. If 

— Lb Bourgeois Gbntilhommb. By 'the 
same Editor x8rao. if 6d. 
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MQLLOY (Rev, G } --CLBANmcis in Sci- 
BNCB A Series op Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. 8vo. js td. 

MONAHAN (James H ).-Th« Method of 
Law Crown 8vo. 6 j. 

MONK. By Julian Corbett. With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo. nr. 6<4 

MONTELIUS— WOODS.-THE Civilisa- 
tion of Sweden in Heathen Times 
By Prof. O^ak Montelius Translated 
by Rev. F. H Woods, B D. With Illustra- 
tions. 8vo X4r 

MOORE (Prof C H ) —The Development 
AND Character of Gothic Architec- 
ture. Illustrated Medium 8vo i8r 

MOORHOU&E (Rt Rev Bishop) —Jacob : 
Three Sermons. Extra fcp 8vo 3s 6d 

MORISON (J C ) —The Life and Times 
OF Saint Bernard 4th Edition. Crown 
8vo. dr % 

Cii^BON. Cr 8vo. xs. td , sewed, xr. 

Macaulay. Cr Bvo. xr td , sewed, xs. 

MORISON (Jcame). — The Purpose of the 
Ages Crown Bvo. gs 

MORT.EY (John) - Works Collected Edit. 
In II vols Globe 8vo sr each 
Von AIRE 1 vol — Rousseau 2 vols — 
Diderot and ihe Encyclopaedists, a 
vols — On Compromise x vol — Miscel- 
lanies 4 vols [Vol IV in the Press ] — 
Burke x vo) 

On the Study of Literature. Crown 

8 vo If 6d 

Also a Popular Edition for distribution, •sd. 
- Burke Crown 8vo xs 6d , sewed, is 
-Walpole Crown 8vo ar 6^/ 

Aphorisms An Address before the 

Philosophical Society of Edinburgh Globe 
8 vo Tf. (id 

MORRIS (Rev Richard, LL D ) — Histori- 
cal Ou TLINES OF EnGI ISH ACCIDENCE 
Fcp 8vo 6f 

Elementary Lessons in Historical 

English Grammar i8mo ar td 

Primer of English Grammar i8mo, 

cloth. If 

MORRIS (R ) and BOWEN (fi. C ).— Eng- 
usH Grammar Exercises iBmo if 

MORRIS <R.) and KELLNER (L ; — His- 

TORICAL OUTilNES OF ENGLISH SYNTAX 

Extra fcp. 8vo 

MORTE D’ARTHUR The Edition of 
Caxton revised for Modern Usff By 
Sir Edward Strachey. G 1 . 8vo 3s 6d. 

MOULTON (Louise Chandler) — Swallow* 
Flights Extra fcp 8vo 4f. 6d. 

In the Garden of Dreams; Lyrics 

AND Sonnets. Crown 8vn. 6r. 

MUDIE (C. E)— Stray Leaves: Poems. 
4th Edition Extra fcp. 8vo 3f. 6d. 

MUIR (Thomai(^ — A Treatise on the 
Theory of Determinants. Cr. 6vo. 7s € d . 


MUIR (T.)— The Theory of Determi- 
nants IN THE Historical Order of its 
Dbvelopmen^t. Part J. Determinants in 
General I .eibnitz (1693) to Cayley (184 iX 
Bvo. xof. 6d 

‘ MUIR(M M Pattison).— Practical Chem- 
LsiRY for Medical Students. Fcp. 
Bvo xf 6d . 

MUIR(M M P ) and WILSON (D M.) — 
Ihe Elements of Thermal CHSMiv'rRV. 

8 VO. i 2 f 6d . 

MULLER— THOMPSON.— The Fentili- 
SATioN OF Flowers By Prof Hermann 
MUlier Translated by D’Arcy W Thomp- 
s<jN With a Preface by Charles Darwin, 
F R S Medium 8vo aw 

MULLINGER(J B ) — Cambridge Charac* 

TERISnCS IN THE SeVFN 1 EENTH CeNTURY. 
Crown 8vo 41, 6d 

MURPHY (J J) -Habit and Intelli- 
gencb and Ed. Illustrated Bvo. x6f. 

MURRAY (E C Grenville) —Round about- 
France. Crown 8vo 7f 6d 

MURRAY (D. Christie) — Aunt Rachel. 
Crown 8vo 3f 6d 

Schwartz. Crown 8vo 3f 

The Weakfr Vessel Cr 8vo 3s, 6d. 

John Vale’s Guardian Cr 8 vo 3s 6d ,^ 

MUSIC — A Diciii?NARY OF Music and 
Musicians, a d 145^? — i88q Edited by Sir 
George Grove, D C L In 4 vols Bvo. 
aif each —Parts I —XIV , XIX -XXII. 
3f 6d each — Parts XV XVI Tf — Parts 
XVII XVIII. 7f— Parts XXllfj-XKV. 
Appendix Edited bv J. A. Fui ler Mait- 
I land, M \ ys, [Cloth cases for binding, 

I Xf each ] 

A ('OMPi ETE Index to the Abovf By 

Mrs E WODEHOUSE 8vo 7s 6d 

MYERS (F W H ) -The Renewal of 
Youth, and other Poems. Crown 
Bvo 7f 6d 

St Paui A Poem Ex. fcp 8vo af.6^. 

Wordsworth. Crown Bvo if 6d ,; 

sewed, y ^ 

Essays a vols — I, Classical. II. 

Modern Crown Bvo 4f 6d each. 

MVERS (E ). — The Pukiians A Poem. 

Extra fcap 8vo af 6^ « 

Pindar’s Odes. Translated, with Intro- 
duction and Notes Crown 8vo 5f 

Poems Extra fcp 8vo. 4f. 6d 

The Defence of Rome, and other 

Poems Extra fcp 8vo 5f. 

The Judgment of Prombtheus, and 

OTHER PoFMS Extra fcp. 8vo. 3s 

MYLNE (The Rt R^v Bishop) — Sermons 
Preached in St Thomas’s Cathedral, 
Bombay Crown 8vo 6f. 

NADAL (E. $.)— Essays at Home and 
Elsewhere Cfown 8vo 6f. ^ 

NAPIER (SIR CHARLES). By Col Sir W. 
Butler With Portrait. Cr. 8vo as, 
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NAPOLEON L, HISTORY OF. By P. 
Lanfrby. 4V0I6. Crown 8vo. 30^ 

NATURAL RELIGION By the Author of 
Ecc« Homo." and Edition. 8vo. gs, 

NATURE : A Weekly IllusYrated Jour- 
nal OF Science Published every Thursday 
Price Monthly Parts, 2s. and as 6a , 
Curr^ilt Half yearly vols , 15J each. Vols. 

I — ‘XLI [Cases for binding voK. is 6d, 
each.] 

NATURE PORTRAITS A Series of Por-^ 
tr^ts of Scientific Worthies engrave^ oy 
and others in Poitfolio India Proofs, 

' $s each [Portfolio separately, 6s net ] 

NAT URE SERI ES Crown 8vo 
ThL OrTOIN and MErAMORFHOSFS OF 
Insects. By Sir John Lubbocc, M^P*, 
F R S With Illustrations 3J 6d 
TH^ Transit of Venus By Prof G 
Forles. With Illustiaiions 3^ 6ti 
Poi ARISATION OF LlGHT By W SpOTTIS- 
wooDF, LL I) lUustiatfd 3-. 6d 
On Bkiiish Wiid Fi iwfrs considered 
IN Reiaiion 10 Insects By Sir John 
I UBBOCK, M P , F R S, Illustrated 4^ 6d 

Flowers, Iruits, and Leaves By Sir 
J(jHN Lubbock 111 istrated 4^ 6 d 

How TO DKA^^ A Straight Line A Lec- 
f TORE ON LinkaciFs By A B Kempe, 

* P> A Illustiited, TV 6cl 

Light A Series ^'mpie, Entertain- 
N<.,AM)U l-FULLN tKIMENTS Bj A M 
^lA.LK and C ^^R^‘KD lllu^uateJ 
6d 

SvillflD A SSRIFS OF SlMPIE, ENTERTAIN- 
ING, AND Inexpensive Experiments. 
By A M Maver 3V 6d 
•Seeing and Thini ing By Prof W K 
Clifford, t R S Diagiams 3s 6d 
•Lhakles Darwin Memtiiial Notuts re- 
printed fi )m “ Nature ’ By Thomas H 
Huxley, F R S , G J Romanfs, F R S , 
Aj’CHIBALD Geikie, F R S , and W T 
Dyer, F R S as 6d 

On 1 HE Colours or Flowers By Grant 
Allkn Illustrated 3V 6 ^ ^ 

Thf Chemis try of the Secondary Bat- 

I fries of Pi ant 4 and Faure By J. 
H Giadsione and a Tribe as bd 

A Century of Electricity By T C 
Mendenhaii. is 6d 
On Light The Burnett Lectures By Sir 
George Gabriei Stokes, M P , P JR S 
Thi ee Courses I On the N ature of Light 

II On Light as a Means of Investiga- 
tion. Ill On Beneficial Effects of Light. 
ys 6d 

The Scientific Evidences of Organic 
Evolution. By George J Romanes, 
M.A., LL D. as 6d 

Popular Lectures and Addressim. By 
Sir Wm Thomson. In 3 vols Vol I. 
Constitution of Matter. Illustrated. 6s — 
Vol. II. Navigation, 

The Chemi^ try of Photography. By Prof. 
R. Mbldola, F.R.S. Illustrated. 6s 


NATURE SERIES— 

Modern Views of Electricity. By Prof. 

G J Lodge, LL.D Illustrated, 6 s » 6 d , 
Timber and some of its DisEA,SEb By 
Prof H M Ward, M A. Illustrated. 6 s , 
Arf the Effects of Use and Disuse In- 
herited^ An Examination of dbe View 
held by Spencer and Darwin. By W. 
Platt Bali 3^ bd. 

NEPOS. SELBCiiotJfe Illustrative gf 
Greek and Ro%IAn History, from Cor- 
NEIIUS Nepos Edited by G S Farnell, 
M A i8nio IS. 6J , 

NETTLESHIP -Virgil ByProf. Netti e- 
SHIP M A Fcap Bvo is iSrf. 

VEW ANTIGONE, THE A Romance 
Crown 8vo 6s 

NEWCOMB (Prof Simon) — Popular As- 
tronomy With IT2 Engravings and Maps 
of the Stars 2^ Edition 8vo iSs 

NEWMAN (r W ) ^ Mathematical 
Tracts Par* 1 Bvo ss —Part II 4; 

Elliptic Integrals 8vo qj 

NEWTON (Sir C T ) —Essays on Art and 
Archaeology 8vo i2f 6d 

NFWTON^S PRINCIPIA Edited by Prof 
bir W Thomson and Prof, Blackburn. 
4tu 3if 6d 

First Book Sections I 11 HI. With 

Notes, Illustrations, and Problems. By 
P Fros t, M a 3rd Edition 8vo i2f. 

NICHOL (Prof John) —Primer of English 
C oMPOsinoN i8mo w 

Byron Crown Bvo is 6d , sewed, u. 

NICHOL (Prof John) and M’CORMICK 
(W S)— QursiioNs AND Exercises in 
English Composition iBmo is 

NINE YEARS OLD By the Author of 
“ St Olave’s ” Illustrated by Froi ich. New 
Edition Globe Bvo as 6d 

NIXON (J E ) —Parallel Extracts. Ar- 
ranged for Translation 11 to English and 
Latin, with Notes on Idiorns Part I His- 
torical and Epistolary Edition Crown 
Bvo 3s 6d 

Prose Extracts Arranged for Transla- 
tion into iF/nglish and Latin, with General 
and Special Prefaces on Style and Idiom. 
I Oratorical II Historical 111 Philo- 
sophical IV Anecdotes and Letters, and 
Edition, enlarged to 280 pages. Crown 
Bvo 6d~- Selections*»rom the Same* 

Globe 8vo 3A 

NOAL(LadyAugusta).-WANDBRiNGWiLLlB. 
Globe 8vo aj. 6 d , 

Hithbrsea Mere 3 vols Cr.8vo. ^\ s ,6 d , 

NORDENSKIOLD, — Voyage of the 
**Vbga" round Asia and Europe. By 
Baron A E Von NoRDENSKidLD. Trans- 
lated by Alexander Lbsue. 400 Illustra- 
tions, Maps, etc a vols Medium 8vo. 451. 
Popular Editim With Portrait, Maps 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6t. 
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NORPBNSKIOLU-Thb Arctic Voyages 
OF Adoi m Eric NoRDENSKi(iLt>, i8s8“-79 
' By Alexander Lesi.ix 8yo i6f. 

NORGATE (Kate).— England under the ' 
Angevin Kings. In a vols. With Maps 
and Plans. 8vo« 32J 

NORRIS (W.E.)4-My Friend Jim. Globe ‘ 
8vo« 

Chris Globe 8vo aj. 

NORTON (the Hon Mrs ) —The Lady of 
La Garaye 9th £d^ Fcp 8vo. 41' 6^4 
" Old Sir Douglas Crown 8vo 6s ^ 

OLD SONGS With Diawmgs by E A 
Abbey and A Parsons 410 Morocco 
gilt 1/ iij 6d 

OLIPHANT (Mrs M O. W)— A Son of 
THE Soil Globe 8vo 2s 

The CUKAiL in Charge. Globe 8vo 2s 

— - Francis of Assisi Crown 8vo 6j. 

Young Musgravl ^Globe 8vo 2a 

He THAT will NOT WHEN He MAY 

Globe 8vo 2s 

Sir Tom. Globe 8vo 2s 

Hester Globe 8vo 24 

The Wizard’s Son Globe 8vo 2s 

A Country Gentleman and his 

Family Globe 8vo 2s 

The Se< oni> Son Globe 8vo 2s 

Neighbours on ihe Green Crown 

8vo. 3J 6d 

Joycf Croi^n 8vo 6d 

A Beleaguered City Cr 8vo 3J 6d 

The Makers of Venice Doges, Con- 

QUFROKS, Painters, and Men oi< Lettfrs 
With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo 
TOf 6d 

The Makers op Florence Dante, 

Giotio, Savonaroia, and their City 

With Illustrations Cr 8vo, cloth loi 6d 

Royal Edinburgh Her Saints, 

Kings, and Scholars Illustrated by 
George Reid, R S A Medium 8vo. 21^ 
Edition de Luxe Super royal 8vo. 50^ 

Agnes Hopetoun’s Schoois and Holi- 
days Illustrated Globe 8vo 24 6d, 

The Literary History of England in 

THE End of the XVIII. aSd Beginning 
OF the XIX Century 3 vols 8vo. aix. 


OLIVER (Capt. S. P.) —Madagascar i An 
Historical and Descriptive Account or 
THE Island and its former Dependen- 
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ORCHIDS* Being the Report on the 
Orchid Conference held at South Ken- 
sing TON, 1885 8vo 2s 6d net 

OSTWALD (Prof. W.). - Outlines of 
Gsnbrai Chemistry Translated by Dr. 
J. Wai kek 8vo ioj net 

OTT1& (E C ) —Scandinavian History. 
With Maps Globe 8vo 6f. 

OVID — Selections Edited by E uS, 
Shuckburgh, M a i8ino i4r 

Fasti Edited by G H, Hallam, 

M a Fcp 8 VO. 5jf 

Heroidum Epistulai XIII Edited by 

E S Shuckburgh, M A Fcp 8vo 4^ 6a 

Metamorphoses Books 1 — III 

Edited by C Simmons, M.A 

Stories prom hie Metamorphoses 

Edited by the Rev J Bond, M A , and 
A S Walpole, M A With Notes; 
Exercises, and Vocabulary z8mo. is. 6d. 

Metamorphoses Books XIII. and 

XIV Ed byC Simmons Ftp 8vo 4s.6d. 

Easy Seleciions prom Ovid in 

Elegiac Verse Arranged and Edited by 
H Wilkinson, M A i8ino is, 6d 

OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR, 1889^ 
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OWENS COLLEGE ESSAYS AND AD- 
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OXFORD, A HISTORY OF THe'uNI- 
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Edition Crown 8vo 6 j 
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Z 04 6d 

Dutch Guiana Bvo gs 
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First Boo»of Indian Botany. Illus- 
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Lyrical Poem«! Extra fcp. Bvo 64. 
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Notes xSmo 4J 6 d. 
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CAi Logarithms and Trigonometry 
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PANTIN (W E P ) - A First Latin Verse 

^ Book Globe 8vo is 6 d 

Paradoxical phii.osophy a se- 
quel TO “ The Unsei ^ Universe ” Cr 
8vo ys 6 d I 
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—The Mortiiologyof the Skull 
C.own 8vo io,r 6 d | 

PARKER (Prof T Jeffery) —A Course of 
Instpuchon in Zootomy (Vfrtebrata) 
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PARKINSON (S)— A Treatise on Ele- 
MENiAKY Mechanics Crown 8 vo gs td 
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revised Crown 8vo lof 
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The Collected Works of Francis 
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ew World i vol — The Jesuits in 
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XIV, I vol —Count Frontknac and New 
France under Louis XIV x vol^ —Mont- 
calm AND Wolfe 2 vols— The Con- 
spiracy OF Pontiac. 2 vols 

PASTEUR- FAULKNER. -Studies on 
Fermentation The Diseases of Beer, 
their Causes, and the means of pre- 
venting them By L. Pasteur. Trans- 
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pater (W ). — The Renaissance • Studies 
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Marius the Epicurean - His Sensa- 
tions and Ideas. 3rd Edition a vols. 
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Imaginary PoRTRAiTi Crown S'^o. 6 s 
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Style 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo Bs 6 d, 

PATERSON (James),— Commentaries on 
the Liberty of the Subject, and the 
Laws of Englanio relating to the Se- 
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Public Worship Crown 8vo* xis, 

' PATMORE CC^—The Children’s Gar- 
land from the Best Poets With a Vig- 
NEPTB. x8mo. 4r 6 d 
Clohe Readings Zdition, For Schools. 

Globe 8vo is 

P\TTES 0 N —Life and Letters of John 
Coleridof Pai^teson, D D , Missionary 
Bishop By ('harlotte M Yongb. 8th 
Edition. 2 voK Crown 8vo 11s 

PATTISON (Mark; —M ilton Crown 8vo. 
6 d , sewed, if 

MPvMOirs Crown 8vo 8f 6 d, 

Sermons Crown 8vo 6 s 

PAUL OF TARSUS 8vo lof 6 d, 

PAYNE (E J)— History of European 
Coiontes i8mo 4f 6 d 

PEABODY (Prof C H ) —Thermodynamics 
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Engines 8vo Its 

PEDLEY (S ) — Exfrcisfs in Arithmetic. 
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PEEL(Edmund) —Echoes from Horeb, and 
other Poems Crown 8vo 3f 6 d 

PEILE (John) —Philology i8mo xs, 

PhLLISSIER (Eugene) — French Roots 
AND 1 HEIR Families. Globe 8vo 6 s 

PENNELL (Joseph)— Pen Drawing and 
Pen Draughtsmen Their Work and 
Methods, a Study of the Art to-d^. with 
Technicsd Suggestions With 158 Illustra- 
tions 4 tc^ 3/ X3f 6 d net. 

PENNINGTON (Rooke) -Notes on the 
Barrows and Bone Caves of Derbyshire. 

8vo. 6f 
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PENROSE (Francis)— O n a Method of 
■dicting, by Graphical Construction, 
Occult AT ioNs OF Stars by the Moon and 
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4 tO X2f 

An Investigation of the Principles 

OF Athenian Architecture. Illustrated. 
Folio. 7/ 7f 

PERRAULT.— Contes db FAbs. Edited by 
G EuGkNB Fasnacht Globe 8vo. u. 6 d 

PERRY (Prof John) —An Elementary 
Treatise on Steam. xBmo. 4f. 6 d» 
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PHAEDRUS —Select Fables. Edited by 
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PHILtlMORE (John G) -Private Law 

AMONG THE ROMANS. 8vO l6r. 

PHILLIPS G A,)— A Treatise on Ore 
Deposh s Illustrated Medium 8vo 25s 

PHILOCHRISTUS -Memoirs of a Dis- 
CIPLB OF THE LOKD 3rd Ed 8vO I2J. 

PHILOLOGY —The Journal of Sacred 
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PHRYNICHUS. Thf New Phrynichus 
A revised text of “The Ecloga" of the 
Grammarian Phrynichus With Introduc- 
tions and Commentary By W Gunion 
Rutherford, M A 8vo i8r 

PlCKERING(Prof Edward C )— Elements 
OF Physical Manipulation Medium 8vo 
Part I , i^s. 6 d , Part II , 14 J 

PICTON(J A ).— The Mystery OF Matter, 
and other Essays Crown 8vo 6s 

PIFFARD (H G ) —An Ei ement ary Triia- 
TiSE ON Diseases of the Skin 8vo t6r 

PINDAR’S EXTANT ODES Translated 
by Ernest Myers Crown Bvo 5s 

The Olympian and Pythian Odes 

Edited, with Notes, by Prof Basil Gilder- 
si feve Crown 8vo js 6 d 

The Nemean Odes lilted by J B 

Bury, M.A. 8vo [/« tke Prtss 

PIRIE(Prof. G X— Lessons on Rigid Dyna- 
mics Crow^ 8vo. 6s 

PLATO — Ph-«do. Edited by R D, Archer- 
Hind, M.A. 8va 8f. 6^ . 

Timaeus. With Introduction, Notes, and 

Translation, by the same Editor. 8yo. i 6 s 

Ph.«do Ed Iw Pnncipal W. D Geddbs, 

LL.D, and Edition. 8vo. 8r 6 d* 

— The Trial aWd Death of Socratbs ; 
Being the Euthyphroi^ Apology, Crito, 
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Phaedrus. Lysis, and Protagora.s. 

A New Translation, by J Wright, M.A. 
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PLAUTUS —The Mostellaria With 
Notes, Prolegomena, and Excursus. By the 
late Prof Ramsay Ed by G G. R!*]^say, 
M A. 8vo 14^ 

Miles Gloriosus Edit by Prof R. Y. 

IVRRELL, M A. and Ekl Fcp 8vo 5^. 

Amphitruo Edited by Prof A Palmer, 

M A Fcp 8vo. 5f 

PLINY -Letters Books I and II. Edit, 
by James Cowan, M A Fcp 8vo 5s 

Letters Book III Edited by Prof. 

John E B Mayor Fcp Bvo 5s 

Correspondence with Trajan. Edt, 

with Notes and Introductory Essays, by 
E G Hardy, M A 8vo 10s 6d, 

PLUMPTRE (Prof EH) — Movements in 
Religious Thought P cp 8vo 3J. 6(L 

PLUTARCH Being a Selection from the 
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Skeat, M a Opwii 8 VO 6s 

Life of Themistokles Edited by Rev 

H A Holden, M A P'cp 8vo ss 

Lives of Galha and Oi ho Edited by 

E G Hardy, M A. Fcp Bvo 6r 

POLLOCK (Prof Sir F., Bart ) —Essays in 
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— Thf Land Laws and Edition Crown 
Bvo 3r 6d 

- Introduction to the History of the 
Science of Politics Crown Bvo 2s 6d 

Oxford Lectures and other Dis- 
courses Bvo 

POLLOCK (W H and Lady) —Amateur 
TheaI ricals Crown Bvo. 25 6d. 

POLLOCK (Su: FredenclO —Personal Re- 
membrances. a vols. Crown 8vo. 16s 

POLYBIUS —The History of *. he AcHiGAN 
i.EAGUB. As contained in the Remains ^ 
Polybius.” Edited by Rev W W Capes. 
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The Histories of Polybius Transl. by 

£ S. Shuckburgh. a vols. Cr. fivo. 24s. 

POOLE (M. E,)— Pictures of Cottage 
Life in the West of England, and Ed, 
Crown Bvo 3^, 6d, 

POOLE (Reiginald Lane).— A History of 
THE Huguenots of the Dispersiom at 
the Recall of the Edict of Nantes. 
Crown 8vo^ . 6jr. 

POOLE, THOMAS, AND HIS FRIEltos. 

By Mn. Sandvoko. s voU. Cm. Bvo. i,.. 
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Parr I. Introduction Part IJ Selected 
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3J 6d 

POTTER (Louisa).— Lancashire Me iorii^o. 
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POTTER (R)— The Rllaiion of Eihks 
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cain to St Bartholomew’s Hospital, etc , 
etc , Donald MacAi ister, M A., M D , 
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chell Bruce, MA,MD,FRCPj Phy- 
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Charing Cio,s Hospital, -r td monthly 
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PRESTON (Rev G ) —Exercises in Latin 
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2S 6d—K^. Globe 8vo sr 

PRESTON (T ) —The Theory of Light. 
Illustrated. 8vo i2a td. 

PRICE (L. L F. R )— Jndustrial Peace; 
iTS Advantages, Methods, and Diffi- 
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Short History of the 
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Europe. By E A. Freeman, M A. 
Greece. By C A. Fyffe, M A. 

Rome. By Prof Creighton. 

Greek Antiquities. By Prof. Mahaffy. 
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Green, Author of I 
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France. By Charlotte, M Yonge 
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English Grammar Exercises By Rev R 
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Exercises on Morris’s Primer of Fng- 
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English Composition By Prof Nichol. 

Questions and Exercises in Engi ish 
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English Li perature By Rev. Stopfi >kd 
Brooke, M A 
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Roman Literature. By A S. Wilkins. 
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torship of Prof Huxley, Sir H E Roscoe, 
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Introductory By Prof Huxley 
Chemistry By Sir Henry Roscoe, F R S 
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Physics By Balfour Stewart, F R S 
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Geology By Archibald CIeikie, F R S 
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Logic. By W Stanley Jkvons, F R S. 
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Jevons, LL D , M a , F.ILS. 

PROCTER (Rev F )^— A History of the 
Booi^of Common Prayer z8th Edition 
Crown 8vo 10s. td 

PROCTER (Rev F.) and MACLEAR (Rev. 
Canon) —An Elementary Introduction 
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PROPERT (J. Lumsden)— A History op 
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FROPKl^TIUS.'— Sei.e(;t Poems, Edited by 
J, ?. PosTOATE, Fcp, 8vo 6s. 

mtMS (THE), WiA Introductions and 
O&ical Note^ By A, C Jennings, M.A.. 
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Edition. Crown 8vo. los. 6ei each. 

PUCKLE (G H ) —An Elementary Trea- 
tise ON Clonic Seciions and Algebraic 
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PYLODEl (L)— New GriDE to German 
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RACINE — -Britannicus Ed by Eugene 
Pellissiek, M a i8mo as 

RADCLIHE (Charles B)— Behind the 
Tides. 8vo 6s 

RAMSAY (Prof William) —Experimental 
Proofs OF Chemical Theory i8mo 26 6*1 

RANbOME (Prof Cyril)— Shoe i Studies 
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RATHBONF (Wm)— Vhe History and 
Progress of District Nursing, from its 
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RAWNSLEY (FI. D) -Bali ads, Lyrics, 
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RAYLEIGH (Lord) — Ihpoky of Sound 
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RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS 
With a Preface by C, J Vaughan, D D 
New Edition iSmo 3s 6d 

REALM AH liy the Author of “ Friends in 
Council ” Crown 8vo 6s 

REA&ONABLP. FAllH A Short Reli- 
gious Essay for ihf Times By “Three 
Friends ” Crown Svo is 

RECOLLECllONS OF A NURSE By 
£ D Crown Svo as 


RENDU— WILLS.— The Theory of thr 
Glaciers of Savoy. By M Le Chanoinb 
Rendu Trans by A. Wills, Q C. 8vo. 7s.6rf. 

REULEAUX- KENNEDY tThe Kine- 
matics OP Machinery By Prof F Reu- 
LEAUX 1 ranslated by Prof A B W. Ken- 
nedy, F R S , C.E Medium Svo ais. 


REYNOLDS (J R ) — A System 6f Medi- 
ci np Edited by J Russell Reynolds, 
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1 II III and V 8vo 25s each'.— VoL 
IV 

REYNOLDS (H R ) - Notes oi^ the 
Christian Life Crown Svo ^s 6d 


REYNOLDS (Prof Ohbonie).— Sewer Gas. 
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Edition Crown Svo is. 6d 


RICE(Prof J M )and JOHNSON(WW) - 
An Eiementary Treaiisk oN the Dif- 
ferfntiai Cai culus New Edition. 8vo 
18s Abridged Edition 9s 


RICHxVRDSON (A T ) — Ihe Progressive 
Eucr ID Books I and 11 With Notes, 

, PXercises, and Deductions Illustrated 
I Globe Svo 


RICHARDSON (Dr B W ) -On Alcohol 
Crown Svo is 

Diseases of Modern Life Crown 
I Svo 6s 

Hvgeia. a Gity of Heaith Crown 
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— The Future op Sanitary Science 
Crown Svo is 

— Ihe Field of Disease A* Book of 
preventive Medicine Svo 25s 

I RICHEY (Alex G ) --The Irish Land Laws 
Crown Svo 6d * 

ROBINSON CRUSOE R.hted by Henry 
Kingsley Globe Edition 3s 6d — Golden 
Treasmy Edition Edit by J W Clark, 
M A rSmo 4s 6d 


REED— Mfmoir of Sir Chari es Reed 
By his Son, Charles E B REEfa, M A 
With Port! ait Crown Svo 4J 6 d 

REMSEN (Prof Ira) — An Introduction to 
THE Study of Organic Chemist ry Crown 
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An Introduction ro the Study of 

CHEMISTR^ (Inorganic Chemistry) Cr 
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The Elements of Chemist ry A Text- 

Book for Be|mners Fcp Svo 2s 6d 

Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry 

8va 16s i 

RENDALL (Rev Frederic).— The Epistle 
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With Note's. Crown Bvo 6r 
— The Theology op the Hebrew Chris- 
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Text, with Commentary Cr. Svo 7s, 6d 

RENDALL (Prof G. H.)— The Cradle of 
THE Aryans, Svo. 3*. 
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ROBINSON (Rev J L) — Marine Survey 
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Inflexions, Word Formation, Appendices, 
etc 5th Edition* Crown 8vo 94- —Part 
II Syntax, Prepositions, etc. 6th Edition. 
Crown 8v6. top. 6id. 

A Latin Grammar for Schools Cr. 

Svo 5s 

— ^ An Elementary Latin Grammar. 
Globe 8vo 

Exercises in Latin Syntax and Idiom. 
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Latin Grammar. By E. p. Engi anD^ M.A. 
Crown Svo* 6</.— Key, 2s. 6d, ' 
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STONE (W H ) —El EMENTA RY Lfssons on 
Sound. Illustrated Fcap 8vo 3J 6d 

STRACHAN(J S) and WILKINS (A S ).— 

Analecia Passages foi Iranslation Cr. 
8vo 5f 

STRACHKY (J^ieut -Gen R ) —Lectures 
ON Geography Crown 8vo 4J 6d 

STRAP FORD By H D Traill With 
Portrait Crown Svo 2s 6d 

STRANG FORD (Viscountess) — P^gyi’Tian 
Seiuichres and Syrian Shrines. New 
Edition Crown Bvo js 6d 

STRETTELL (Alma) —Spanish and Ital- 
ian Folk Songs Illustrated Royal i6mo. 
12s 6d 

STUART, RELICS OF THE ROYAL 
HOUSE OF Illustrated by P'orty Plates 
I'l Colours drawn from Relic s of the Stuarts 
by W'illiam Gibb With Introduction by 
Skei ton, C B , LL 1 > , and Descriptive 
otes by W St J Hope Folio, half 
morocco, gilt edges 7/ js net 

SrUBBS (»fcv C W)— For Christ and 
City Sermons and Addresses Cr 8vo 6s. 

SURGERY, THE INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF A Systematic 
Treatise on the 1 htory and^ractice of Sur- 
gery by Authors of Various Nations Edited 
by 1 g?HN Ashhurst, fun., M.D , Professor 
of Canical Surgery in the University of Penn- 
sylvania 6 vols Royal 8vo 31^ 6^ each. 

SWIFT By Leslie Stephen Crown Bvo. 
IS 6 d , sewed, is 

SYMONS (Arthur) —D ays and Nights: 
Poems, Globe 8vo. 6s 

SYMONDS G A.)— Shelley. Crown 8 vo. 
IS 6d . ; sewed, is 

Sir Philip Sidney, is. 6d . ; sewed, is. 
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TACITOS, ^iwt Wofekfi OF. Trattsl. \>y A. J. 

’’ ' Chofch, M a t and W. J. Bhodribb, M.A. 

The History of Tacitus. 4tli Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 6#. * I 

The Agricola akd Germania A ReWsed 
Text With Notes Fop 8vo. .} s6d 
The Agrtcola and Germania mty be had 
separately. im. each. 

The Annals Book VI. With Introduc- 
don and Motes Fen 8vo. as 6d 
The Agricola and uermania With the 
Dialogue on Oratory Trans Cr 8vo. 4S . 6d . 
Annals op Tacitus Translated 5th £d. 
Crown 8vo. js 6d . 

« — The Annais Edited bv Prof G. O 
Holbrooke, M A 8vo 

— - The Histories Edited, with Introduc* 
tion and romnientary, by Rev, W. A 
Spooner* M.A. 8vo. 

The Histories Books 1 . and II. Ed. 
by A D Godley, M At Fep 8vo 5J. 

— The Histories Books III.— V. Edited 
by A D. Godi ev, M A Fep 8vo 5s , 

TACITUS By A T CHURCh, M.A., and 
W. J Brodribq, M a Fep 8vo. is 6d 

TAIT (Archbishop) —The Present Position 
OF THE Church of England. Being the 
Charge delivered at his Primary Visitation 
3rd Edition 8vo 3; 6 < i , 

Duties of the Church op England. 
Being Seven Addresses delivered at his 
Second Visitation 8vo 6d 

— The Church of the 1 uture Charges 
delivered at his Third Quadrennial Visitation 
2nd Edition Crown 8vo 3^ 6d , 

TAIT — T HE Life of Archibald Campbell 
Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury. By 
the Very Rev the Dean ok Windsor and 
Rev W Benham, B D a vols 8vo 

TAIT —Catharine and Crawfurd Tait, 
Wife and Son of Archibald Campbell, 
Archbishop of Canterbury . A Memoir. 
Edited by the Rev W Benham, B D 
Crown 8vo 6y 

Poj ^ uiar £ diitton , zhndge6 Cr 8vo 2s . 6d . 

TAIl (C. W A.)— Analysis of English 
History, based on Green's “ Short His- 
tory OF the Eni.lish People ’ Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. CroiA^ 8vo 4s 6d | 

TAIT (Prof P. G ) —Lectures on tome 
Recent Advances in Physical Science. 
3Pd Edition Crown 8vo. gs, 

Heat mth Illustrations. Cr 8vo 6s 

TAIT (P G ) and STEELE (W. ^,X-A 
Treatise on Dynamics of a Particle. 
6th Edition Crown 8vo laf 

-TANNER (Prof. Hanry).— First Principles 
OF Agriculture i8mo is 

The Abbott's Farm, or, Practice 

with Scifnce Crown Bvo. 3^ 6d, 

The Alphabet of the Principles op 

Agriculture Extra fep 8vo 6d. 

— Further Steps in the Principles of 
Agriculture. Extra fcp. 8vo. is. 


TANNER (Prof* Henry), — Elementart 
School Readings in the PRiNapLBS or 
ACRICULrUEE FOR THE ThiRD StAGB. 
Extra fep Bvo u. 

- Elementary Lessons in the Soence 
OF Agricultural Practice. Fep. Bvo. 
3*. 6d, 

TAVERNIER (Baron) Travels in India 
OF Jean Baptiste Tavernier, Baron op 
Aubonne Translated by V. BALL,.Ef!i.D. 
Illustrated 2 vols. 8vo 9/ 2s. 

TAYLOR (Franklin) — PrIMer of Qiano- 
PORTE Playing. x8mo. is, 

TAYLOR (Isaac)— The Restoration op 
Belief Crown 8vo 8r 6d, 

TAYLOR (Isaac) — Words and Places. 
gth Edition Maps. Globe 6vo. 6s. 

Etruscan Researches. With Wood- 

cuts Bvo Z4f 

Greeks and Goths : A Study of the^ 

Runes Bvo. gs 

TAYLOR (Sedley) —Sound and Music, and 
Edition. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s 6d. 

A System of Sigh p-Singing from thic 

Established Musical Notation 8vo» 

Sr net. , 

TEBAY (S ) —Elementary Mensuration 
for Schools. Extra fep Bvo 3^. 6d. ! 

TEGETMEIERfVf.JB )— Household Man- 
agement AND Cookery i8mo is 

TEMPLE (Right Rev Frederick, D D., 
Bishop of London) -Sermons pRE^cjfeD in 
THF Chapel of Rugby School 3rd and 
Cheaper Edition. Extra fep 8vo. 4s 6d. 

Second Series 3rd Ed Ex fep 8vo. 6r. 

Third Series 4th Ed, Ex. fep 8vo. *6f. 

— — The Relahons between Religion 
AND Science Bampton Lectures, 1884. 
7th and Cheaper Edition Crown 8vo. 6r. 

TEM PLE (Sir Rd ).— Lord Lawrence. Por- 
trait Crown 8vo 2s, 6d 

TENNYSON (Lord) -Complete Works. 
New wd enl^ged Edition, with Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 7f 6d. 

School Edition In Four Parts. Crown 
Bvo 2x 6 d each 

Poetical Works Poc^t EdiHon 

i8mo, morocco, gilt edges, ^s. 6 tL net. 

Works L^rary Edtium In 8 vols. 

Globe 8vo u. each. Eadb volume may be 
had separat^ — Poems 2 voIs.-^Idylle 
of THF King —The PrinCbss, and Maud. 
—Enoch Arden, and In Memoeiam.— 
Ballads, aNd other Poems —Queen 
Mary, and H aroi d — Bbckbt, and other 
Plays. 

Works Extta Fc ^ ^ on 

Hand-made Paper In 7 volumes (supjp^i^ in 
sets only) 3/ 13J 6 d — Vol. I j^rlv 
Poems , 11 . Lucretius, and other Poems; 
111 . Idylls OF ^TUE King, IV. The Prin- 
CFSs, AND Maud ; V Enoch Arden, rni> 
In MEMORiAMt VI. Queen Mary, anz> 
Harold , VI L Ballads, & other Poems. 



LISy OF PUBUCATIONS. 


TEpysON .(Lord). -T he Cojaected 
woEKs. Muiuuure Kdition, m 14 vob., vu. 
The PoBTtCAL WoRKSL 10 voli. in a box. 
2 XX.— The Dramatic works, 4 voIs in a 
box. xof . %d, 

Lyrical Poems. Selected and Anno- 
tated by Prof. F T Palgrave. i8mo. 4x6</. 
Large Paper Edition. 8vo. gj. 

— In Memoriam. i8mo. 4r. 

Paper Edition. 8vo. gr 

The Tennyson Birthday Book. Edik. 

by ^iLV Shaiiicspear. x8mo. at . Sd .* 

— r*’ The Brook With ao Illuitrationfi by A, 
Woodruff, samo as . 6 d . 

Selections from Tennyson. With In 

troduction and Notes, by F. T Rowe, M A., 
and W T. Webb, M A. Globe 8vo y (3 

— A Companion to “In Memoriam** 
By Elizabeth R. Chapman. Globe 
8vo. as. 

*— The Ongtnal EdiHsns . Fcp. 8vo. 
Poems, bs . 

Maud, and other PoBMa 3; bd 
The Princess. ^ bd . 

Idylls of the King. CCollected.) bt . 
Enoch Arden, etc. jr bd . 

The Holy Oraii , and other Poems. 4^ bd . 
^ Ballads, and other Poems 5a 
•Harold * A Drama, bs 
Queen Mary A DRy^^ bs 
The Cup, and the Fallon sk 
Bechet bs 

TiREStaS, AND OTHEJt POEMS bs. 
Locksley Hall sixty years after, etc. bs. 
DfMETER, and OTHEi( PoBMS. 6 s. 

The Royal Edtittm i vol 8vo. ibs 
— — Selections from Tennyson’s Works, 
Square 8vo 3J bd 

Songs from Tennyson’s Writings. 

Square 8vo as bd 

TENNYSON FOR THE YOUNG Selec- 
tions from Lord Tennyson’'- Poems Edited 
with Notes, by the Rev Alfred Ain<^r, 
M A iSmo \s net • 


TENNYSON (Frederick) —T he Isies of 
Greece Sappho and Alcaeus Crown 
8vo ^s bd 

TENNVSO]} (Hallam) — Jack and the 
£ean-s talk. With 40 1 llustrations by Ran- 
dolph Caldecott. Fcp. 4 to* 3 ^* ^ 


TERENCE.— H^uton Timorumenos Edit 
by E. S Shuckburgh, M A. Fcp 8vo 
3#.— With Translation, +r bd 
— I^HORMio. Edited by Rev John Bond, 
and A S Walpole. Fcp. 8vo, 4*. bd. 

ScBNES-moM the Anpria. Edited by 
F. W Cornish, M.A. x8mo. is. bd. 


RESA(ST) Life of By Ae Author 
f “ Devotions before and after Holy Lom- 
Lunion " Crown 8vo. bs.bd. • 


THACKERAY By Anthony Trollope, 
•Crown 8vo. is. bd , , sewed, i*. 


THEOCRITUS. BION, AND MOSCHUS. 
Rendered ii^ English Prose, with Introduc- 
tory Essay, by A. Lang, M, A. xSiac is.bd. 

Large Paper Edition. 8vo gr. 

THOMPSON (Edith).— -Hietory of Eng- 
land. New Edit., with Maps. xSmo. as.bd* 

THOMFSbN(Pror SUviniyi F.).-Elbctki- 
city and Magnetism, Elementary. Il- 
lustrated. New Edition Fcp 8\o. ^.bd 

THOMPSON (G^ CarslakeX-PuBLic Opi- 
NioN AND Lord HbaconsB'ibld, 187$-*-^ 
a vols. 8vo. 361. 

THOMSON (Hughi— Days with Sir Roger 
DB CovBRLBY. illustrated. Fcp 4to. 6 j. 

THOM&ON (J. J).— a Treatise on the 
Motion of vortex Rings 8vo. 6r. 

Applications op Dynamics ro Phys c 

AND Chemistry Crown 8vo, ^s. bd. 

THOMSON (Sir Wm ) -Reprint op Papers 
ON Electrostatics and Magnetism, and 
Edition. 81 j lit 

Popular Lb'^tukes and Addresses. Id 

3 vols —Vol 1 . Constitution op Matter. 
Illustrated Crown 8vo &r.— Vol, 111 . 
Papers on Navigation. 

THOMSON (Sir C WyvilleX— The Depths 
op the Sea An Account of the General 
Results of the Dredging Cruises of H M SS. 
“Lightning" and “Porcupine" during the 
Summers of x868-69-7o With Illustration^ 
Maps, and Plans and Edit 8vo. ^is bd. 

The Voyage of the “ Challenger " ; 

The Atlantic With Illustrations, Coloured 
Maps, Charts, etc. a vols. 8vo 45^. 

THORNTON (W T ) -A Plea for Peasant 
Proprietors New Edit Cr. 8vo. js bd. 

Old-Fashioned Ethics and Common- 
Sense Metaphysics Bvo 10s. bd. 

Indian Public Works, and Cognate 

Indian Topics Crown 8vo 8r bd 

Word for Word from Horace The 

Odes Literally Versified. Cr Bvo, js.bd. 

THORNTON (J )— First Lessons in Book- 
KFBPiNG New Edition Crown 8vo as bd. 

Key. Containing all the Exercises fully 

worked out, with brief Notes. Oblong 410. 
lor bd 

Primer of Book-Keeping x8mo. is. 

Key Dgpiy 8vo as bd 

THORPE (Prof T E ) —A Series of Pro- 
blems, for Use in Colleges and Schools. 
New Edition, with Key i8mo. as 

THRING (Rev Edvard).— 4 b Construing 
Book Fcp 8vo aj bd. 

A ^atin Gradual and Ed. xSmo as.bd. 

The El ements of Grammar taught 

IN Engi ibH 5th Edition. x8mo. as 

Education and School, and Edition. 

Crown Bvo, 6f 

A Manual of Mood Constructions. 

Extra icp. Bvo is bd. 

-- — Thoughts on Life ScifeNCS. and Edit. 
Crown 8vo 7s bd 

- A Memory of Edward Thring. By 
J. H Skrine. Portrait. Crown Bvo. 6s 
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THROUGH /THE RANKS TO A COM- 
MISSION. NttwEdit. CnSvo 2s. 6d, 

TkRUPlP (Rev. J F ) -^Introduction to 
THB S rUDY AND USE OP 1 HE PSALMS. snd 
Edition a vole. 8vo. azjr. 

THUCYDIDES -The Sicilian Expedition. 
Books VI aud VII. Edited ^ the Rev 
Percival Frost, M A Fcp 8vo 5s 

The Rise of the Athenian Empire. 

BeiHE Scliftctions from Bodk I Edited by 
F. H Colson, M A.* i8mo ts. 6 (i 

— — The Capture of Sphacteria Book 
IV Chaps I — ^41 Edit by C E Graves, 
M.A i8mo. IS 6d 

Book II Ed by E C Marchant, M A 

Book IV By the same Fcp 8vo 5s 

— — Book IV A Revision of the Text, illus- 
trating ^e Principal Causes of Corruption in 
the Manuscnpts of this Author By William 
G Rutherford, M A., LL D 8vo. 7J 6 d 

Book VIII Editft, with Introduction 

and Commentary, by H C Goodhart, 
M.A 8vo 

THUDICHUM 0 L W )and DUPRi (A ) 
—Treatise On the Origin, Naiure, and 
Vafifties of Wtnl Medium 8vo 25J 

TODHUNTKR (Isaac) --Euclid for Col- 
leges and Schools x8mo 3^ 6d 

Key 10 Exercises in Euclid Crown 

8vo 6f 

Mfnsura'"ion for Beginners With 
Examples i8mo 2s (xf 

— Key to Mensuration for Begin- 
ners By Rev Fr L McCarthy Cr 
8vo ^s M 

— Algebra for Beginners With nu- 
merous Examples i8mo 2s td 

— Key to Algebra for Beginners Cr 
8vo 6f td 

— Aigebra for thf Usf of Colleges 
AND Schools Crown 8vo ^s fid 

— Key to Algebra for Colleges and 
Schools Crown 8vo toa (id 

-Trigonometry for Beginners With 
numerous Examples i8mo 2s (id 

Key to Tkigonomeiry i-or Beginners 

Crown 8vo 8f (id • 

Plane Trigonometry for Coi leges 

and Schools Crown 8vo ss 

Key to Plane Trigonometry Crown 

8vo 10s 6* 

- A Treatise on Spherical Tkigonome- 
1 RY for the Use of Colleges and Schools 
C rown 8vo 4^. 6 d, 

- Mechanics for Beginners. With nu- 
merous Examples z8mo 4r 6^. 

Key to Mechanics for Beginners. 
6s. 6d. 

— A Treatise on the Theory op Equa- 
tions. Crown 8vo. js 6 d. 

— A Treatise ok Plane Co-ordinate 
Geometry Crown 8vo. ^s, 6 d, 


TODHUNTER (I.) —Solutions and Pro- 
blems contained in a Treatise on Plane 
Co-ordin4Fe Geometry. By C. W. 
Bourne, M.A, Crown 8vo ,10s 64 

A Treatise on the Differential^ 

Calculus Crown 8vo. loj 6 d. 

Key to T reatise on the Differential 

Calculus By H St J Hunter, M.A. 
Cl own 8vo lof 6 d 

A Treatise on the Integral^jC5-’'-cu- 

LU8 Crown 8vo ioa (id 

Key to Treatise qiN the Integral 

Calculus and its Application^. . By 
H Sr J Hunter, M A Cr 8vo ioi'6rf. 

Examples of Analytical Geometry 
OF Three Dimensions. Crown Bvo 41* 
— The Conflict of S tudies Bvo. lof. Sd 
— An Elementary Treatise on La- 
place’s, Lamp’s, and Bessel’s I* unctions. 
Crown Bvo lof (d 

— A Treatise on Analytical Statics 
Edited by J D Everett, M A , F R.S. 
5th Edition Crown 8vo los Kid 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS By An 
Old Boy 

Golden Treasury Edition i8mo 4V 6 d 
Illustrated Edition Crown Bvo 6f 
Uniform Edition Crown 8^0 y 6 d. 
People’s Edition i8mo 2s 
People’s Sixpenny Edition With Illustfa- 
tions Medii^ 4to 6<f— Also uniform 
with the Sixpimny Edition of Charles 
Kingsley’s Novms Medium 8vo 6 d, 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD By the 
Author of “Tom Brown’s Sch<^. ‘Days" 
Illustrated Crown* 8vo 6 s 
Uniform Edition Crown Bvo jj 6 d 

TOURGfNlEF -Virgin Sou Trandaied 
by Ashton W Dilke Crown Bvo. nr 

TOZER (H F)— Classical Geography. 
i8mo ir 

TRAILL (H. D) — Sterne Crown 8vo. 
ir 64 , sewed, is 

Central Government Cr 8vo. 3J 64 . 

William III Crown Bvo 2s 64 

Si^AP FORD Portrait Cr 8vo 2s 64 . 

Coleridge Cr 8vo ir 64 , sewed, ij. 

TRENCH (R Chenevix) — Hulsban Lec- 
tures Bvo 7s. 64 

TRENCH (Ctot F.)— The feusso-IwDiAN 
Question Crown 8vo. 7^ 64 . 

TREVELYAN (Sir Geo Otto) -C awnpore. 
Crown 8vo 6s. 

TRISTRAM (W. Outram) - -Coaching Days 
AND Coaching Ways Illustrated bj^HER- 
BBRT RAiiiONand Hugh Thomson. Extra 
Crown 4to. 21s 

I TROLLOPE (Anthony) —Thackeray Cr 
8 vo. IS 64 ; sewed, is 

TRUMANCJos.).— After-thoughts Poems. 
Crown 81^ 3^. 64 . 

TULLO( 5 h (Principal). —The Christ the 

Gospels and the Christ of Modern 
Criticism. Extra fcp. 8vo. 4s 64 , 
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TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. A 
Descnption and a Catalogue. Ry W G 
Rawlin 50 N MedTum 8vo, xas id 

TURNER (€ 7 harles Tennyson) — Collected 
, Sonnets, Old AND New Ex,fcp 8vo. 7j.6^ 

TURNER (Rev Geo ) - Samoa, a Hundked 
YrARs Ai 30 and loN(, before Preface by 
E B Tylor, F R S. C rown 8vo oj 

TUI^ER (H H ) — Collection of Ex- 
AMMfts ON Heat and ELFcrujcj'jY. C 
8vo, ^ 

TVI,Oft (K. R i THROPOLOGY Wiib 
Illustrations CroMrn 8vo 7s 6d 

•^TYRWHITr (Rev R St John] -Our 
Sku CHING Club, 4tbEd Cr 8vo yt td 

Frpe Field. Lyncs, chiefly Descriptiv’e 

Globe 8vo 34 td 

— ~ Rattle AND After Concerning Sergt 
Thomob Atkins, Grenadier Guards; and 
other Verses Globe 8vo 3^ td 

UHLAND— Seiect Baila.., Edited by 
G E. Fasnacht '8mo 

UNDERHILL (h G ) -Easy Exercises 
IN (ikEEK Accidence Globe 8 vo 24 

UPPINGHAM RYTHE SFA By J H S 
C rown 8vo ^ t>d 

VAUCrHAN (Very Rev C'harle, J ) -Notfs 
Vc'K Lectures on Confirmation 14th 
Edition Fq) 8vo \s 
— - Memorials of Ha»Iv w Si ndays stb 
Fdition Crown 3 vo tv/ 

f ^ctui’Es on I of Ltistif to the 

Phii iKfAANS 4lh h dition Cr 8vo ys 6d 

LElJI KFS on THl Revelaiion Ob St 

John 5th Edition Crown 8vo ioa 6d, 

^Tii'UANY, Lent, and Easier 3rd 

Edition Crown 8''0 tew 6d 

Heroes OF Lai ih -nd Ed Cr 8vo. bs 

The Rook and the Life, and other 

Sermons 3rd Edition Fep 8vo 44 6d 

Si Paul's Etistle 10 the Romans 

The Greek lext with English Notes 7ih 
Edition Crown 8vo 74 6a 

-Tweive Dis'-oursks on Subjects cdH- 
NECTED with IHE Lttukgy and Worshd 
of the church of England 4th Edition 
Fep 8vo Cs. 

Words from the Gospels 3rd Edition. 

Fep 8\o ^ bd 

The Epis i LEs OF S i Pau l For English 

Readers Part I containing the First Epistle 
to the 'liiessaloni.Tns 2nd Ed 8vo i4 6d 

The ChurcA of the First Days 

Series 1 The Church of Jerusalfm. 3rd 
Ediyon as 6d -11 Thf Church of the 
Gentiles. 4J 6d — Hi The Church of 
THE World Fep 8vo 4^ 6d 

Life’s Work and God’s Discipline. 

3rd Edition EAtraftp 8vo 2s 6d 

Xhf Whoi fsome Words of Jesus 

Christ and Edition Fep 8vo. 34. 6d 

Foes of Faith and Ed. Fcp.Sfo 34.6</. 

Christ Satisfying the Instincts of 

Humanity, and Edit Ext fep 8 vo 34 6 a. 


VAUGHAN (Very Rev C. J ) <^OUNSSLS 
for Young Students Fep. Sva '?4. hd^ 

• The Two Great Temptatioj(S and 

Edition. Fep 8vo 34 6 d» 

Addresses for Young Clergymen. 

Extra fep 8vo 44 6 d. 

My Son, give m# thine Heart.’* 

Extra fep 8 vo 54. 

- -Kesi Awhv h Addresses to Toilers in 
the Ministry Extra fep 8 vo 54 

lEMpi.1, Sermon#. Crown 8 vo irs 6 d, 

Authorised or Reused? Sermons on 

some of the 'J exes 16 whieh the Revised 
Version diflers from the Authorised Crown 
8 v(> 7^ Cfd * 

— -Sr Paul’s Epistle TO THL Philippians. 
With Iranslation, Paraphrase, and Notes f *r 
English Readers Crown 8vo 54. 

Lessons of thf Cross and Passion. 

Words from the Cross The Rfign of 
Sin 1 HF 1 ORD’s^RAYER Four Courses 
of Lent Lectures ^lown 8vp 104 6 d. 

Universi tv ‘^ekmons, New and Old, 

Crown 8 vo 104 6 d 

Thf Etistle 10 the Hebrews. With 

Notes. Crown 8vo 74 6 d 

VAUGHAN (D J )- The Present Trial 
O i tAiTH Crown Bvp 94 

VAUGHAN (K T ) — Rome Reasons of oUr 
Chris I IAN Hope Hiilsean Lectures for 
1875 Crown 8\ 0 64 6 d 

VAUGHAN (Robert) —Stones prom the 
Quakky Sermons Crown 8vo 54 

VELEY (Marg ) —A (» akden of Memories , 
Mrs Ausi in , Lizzie’s Bargain Three 
Stories 2 vols Globe 8vo 124 

VENN (John) — On some Character- 
istics OF BlIHjP, bclPNTIFlC AND RELI- 
GIOUS Hulsean Lectures, 1869 8vo 74 (id. 

Thf Lo(,ic of Chance and Edition. 

Crown 8vo 104 6 d 

Symbolic Logic Crown 8vo. io4 6 d. 

The Principles of Empirical or In- 
ductive Logic 8vo 184 

VERNbY (Lady)— How ihe Peasant 
Owner Lives in Parts of France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Russia Cr 8vo 34 6 d, 

VERB ALL (A W)— Studies, Literary 

AND HiSTORICAI , IN THE OdES OF HoRACB. 
8vo 84 6 d 

VERRALL(Mrs M deG.) and HARRISON 
(Miss Jane E)— Myihology and Monu- 
ments OF Ancunt Athen# Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 164 

VICTOlflA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, 
1890 Crown 8vo. 14 net 

VICTOR EMMANUEL II , FIRST KING 
OF I’TALY By G S. Godkin, and Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo 64 

VIDA • Study of a Girl. By Amy Duns- 
MUiR 3rd Edition Crown 8vo. 64. 

VINCENT (Sir E )and DICKSON (T. G.).— 
Handbook to Modern Greek. «3xd Ed. 
Crown 8vo. 64, 
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V 1 RQ 1 L,-^ 1 ^hb Wobks of Viiusil hbnDkrsd 
INTO SNOLIftK PrOSB. Bv FaS. LoNSDALB, 
M.A.I and S. M.A, Globe 8vq. 3f. 6 a. 

'The iClNBiD. TnufisL into Eoglisb Prose 

by J. W. MAdKAiL, M.A. Cr 8vo. ys, 6d, 

— *~Georgics, I. Edited by T« £. Pace, 
M.A, z8mo. IS. 6d. 

Gborgics II. Edited by Rev J. H. 
Sbrinv, M.A. i8mo x.r 6a. 

I. Edited by A S. Walpole, 

M.A xC^o IS 64 

/£neio, 1 L Ed byT E.PagE i8mo. is.6tl. 

iENEiD, 11 . and III. : The Narrative 

OP iENBAS. Edit by £. W. Howson, M A. 
Fcp 8vo 3J 

• iENEiD, III Edited by T. E. Page, 

M A i8mo. IS 6d 

iENBiD, IV Edited by Rev H. M. • 
Stephenson, M A x8mo. is 6d. 

— ^ iENBiD, V. The Funeral Games. Ed. 
by Rev. A Calvert^M.A x8mo u 6d. 

iENEiD, VI. Edit, by T. E Page, M.A. 
t8mo IS 6d. 

^NEiD, VII * The Wrath of Turnus. 

Ed by Rev. A. Calvert, M A z8mo is 6d. 
iENPiD, VIII Ed by Rev A Calvert. 

- iENEio, IX Edited by Rev H M i 
Stephenson, M A i8mo is 6d 

iENEio X Edited by S. G Owen, M A. 

z8mo xs 6d 
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